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WOMEN AND CIVILISATION 


TE strangest feature of masculine intelligence is Man’s abysmal 
ignorance on the subject of Woman. As a@ student of every other 
form of life from the amoeba upwards he has displayed a compre- 
hension that is nothing short of marvellous ; the mentality of bees, 
wasps, or ants, and their exact utility in the scheme of things are 
no longer a mystery to him; but the mentality of Woman with 
whom he has lived on terms of intimacy for some hundred 
thousand years, and the purpose she should serve, are subjects on 
which he seems unable to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 
Alternately he lauds her to the skies, alternately he thrusts her 
down into the dust ; now he declares she should be a queen, now a 
slave to minister to his needs; now she is his guiding star, and 
now the clog that binds his soaring soul to earth. 

One has only to glance at the writings of the greatest men 


‘thinkers who have lived throughout the history of the world to 


discover that on no subject have they held so many conflicting 
opinions as on Woman—and they are nearly all erroneous! Men 
capable of sounding the profoundest depths of metaphysical specu- 
lation; men who have organised intricate campaigns; men of 
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intellect, men of action, and men of science, have, directly they 
touched on the subject of Woman, displayed a want of intel- 
ligence that is absolutely amazing. 

The other day on looking through an anthology of over three 
hundred pages, consisting of thoughts on women mainly by 
famous men, I was able to discover only a few lines that gave 
evidence of any true insight and comprehension. 

Perhaps the remark most diametrically opposed to the truth 
was that made by Diderot in 1772 when he wrote: ‘ While out- 
wardly more civilised than ourselves (men), they (women) have 
remained true savages within!’ And we suspect George Meredith 
of a lurking sympathy with one of his characters who uttered the 
much-quoted aphorism : ‘I expect that Woman will be the last 
thing civilised by Man! ’ et 

In order to realise how immeasurably further civilised Woman 
has departed from the primitive than Man has done, one has only 
to picture the possibility of a typical Englishman and his wife— 
both of the educated class—being transported back over the ages 
to a cave dwelling and endowed with the faculty to converse with 
its inhabitants in their own tongue. The two men—he of the 
Stone Age, and he of the Twentieth Century—would find imme- 
diately a common ground of interest, in two minutes they would 
be eagerly explaining to each other the rival merits of stone-headed 
arrows and hammerless ejectors for bringing down an archxo- 
pteryx, the difficulties that attended the breeding of their respec- 
tive herds of glossotheria or prize Jersey cattle, and one can see 
them, with no great effort of the imagination, going off arm in 
arm together, thick as thieves, to stalk a diplodocus with flint 
instruments and the latest thing in sporting rifles. 

Meanwhile what of the two women? How would they suc- 
ceed in bridging the gulf that civilisation had formed between 
them? I think there is little doubt that the Twentieth-Century 
woman having politely admired the fish-bone necklace that com- 
posed her hostess’s attire, and the Stone Age woman having 
. ceased to marvel at her guest’s well-cut tailor-made, an embar- 
rassing silence would ensue. The educated Englishwoman would 
speedily exhaust the conversation provided by the presence of the 
Stone Age babies, or by the carrion provided for the day’s repast, 
whilst her own scheme of life—artistic, political, or merely social 
—would be totally unintelligible to the woman of the cave. Ina 
word the primitive employments of woman, that is to say, the 
purely material duties of the squaw, do not as a rule satisfy modern 
Woman, whilst the primitive occupations of Man have never 
throughout the ages lost their charm for him. 
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THE NATURE OF MAN 


The best kind of man to-day is still strangely primitive at 
heart, and it is well that he should be so. His attitude is based 
on a healthy instinct of self-preservation; he knows that by re- 
taining certain primeval instincts he can best preserve his man- 
hood. A great part of the process of educating a boy consists in 
weaning him from savagery and forcing civilisation on him against 
his will. From earliest infancy he dreads the artificial conditions 
that social life imposes, he hates to have his hands washed, his 
hair brushed, to be dressed in his best clothes, and taken to a 
party. At eighteen, if healthy, he is often still a semi-savage and 
his career @ series of revolts against all attempts to civilise him. 
The destructive ‘ ragging ’ that prevails at colleges, at crammers, 
and in the Army are all evidence of Man’s natural aversion from 
civilisation. Left to himself to choose a career, he usually 
gravitates to those that are mere developments of Primitive Man’s 
—fighting, mechanics, riding, sea-faring, farming, are his ideal 
occupations. The dream of most small boys is to become an 
engine-driver—‘ the dirty kind of engine-driver,’an angelic-looking 
cherub once explained to me, adding that this was why he did 
not wish to go to Heaven. To deal with concrete rather than 
with abstract problems is the Englishman’s strongest instinct. 
And up to a point he is right. The happiest life for a man is now, 
as it was in the Stone Age, the life lived close to Nature, the life 
of action, not the life of thought. To cultivate Man too highly 
is often to demoralise him ; in ceasing entirely to be primitive he 
may become degenerate. All through the history of the world 
the finest men, the dvaxres avdpav, have usually been Primitive 
Men—men who despised luxury and cared only incidentally for 
art or abstract thought. Cato was right when he declared that the 
introduction of the fine arts would bring about the downfall of 
Rome as it had brought about the downfall of Greece. The 
Greeks having exchanged their old life of Spartan simplicity for 
the life of the intellect fell under the power of Rome, and Rome 
having caught the contagion of learning was doomed to a like 
fate. The primitive settlement of shepherds and robbers around 
the Palatine Hill had evolved into a luxurious city whose youth 
forsook their old manly sports of wrestling and javelin-throwing 
to gather round the feet of the philosophers. Arms and war, Cato 
declared, were the right professions for men, and Napoleon was 
of the same opinion when he bracketed together asses and savants. 

But more especially in Englishmen has this rule been exem- 
plified. Most great Englishmen—whether good or bad—men 
such as Richard the First, Oliver Cromwell, Warren Hastings, 
Clive, John Nicholson, General Gordon, were men of a primitive 
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type; whilst on the other hand many of our men of intellect, 
as-for example Keats, Byron, Southey, Chatterton, Cowper, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, de Quincey, Rossetti, were either men of un- 
balanced brains, in some way abnormal, or at any rate ‘ gey ill 
to live with.’ It is a curious fact that the power to express fine 
and inspiring thoughts seldom goes with the power to become 
a fine and manly man, and as a rule we shall find that those 
men-intellectuals who have escaped decadence have had recourse 
to some strong primitive taste in order to maintain their mental 
balance—hence Gladstone’s passion for cutting down trees. That 
‘great wits to madness nearly are allied’ is certainly true in 
the case of Englishmen, as the greatest of all English philosophers 
has expressed it, and one need only glance at the portraits of 
our famous writers and artists and compare them with those of 
our men of action—soldiers, sailors, explorers and to-day even 
boxers—to realise that the life of the imagination is not the life 
that best agrees with the Englishman; the latter class are not 
merely men of finer physique but there is more real soul and 
aspiration in their faces. That Man is at his best when primitive, 
Man himself believes, for one notices that great men writers— 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Byron, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Rudyard Kipling, all excellent judges of male human nature— 
almost invariably made Primitive Man the hero of their romances. 
Of course the word primitive is used here only in a relative sense. 
Real Primitive Man can be very brutal. Tyranny towards women, 
cruelty to animals, contempt for the weak and indifference towards 
suffering are the necessary accompaniments of savagery. But 
the ‘civilisation that consists in mere mental culture does not 
necessarily eradicate these tendencies. Nero was a patron of 
the fine arts; the exponents of Kultur in Germany during the 
recent war outdid the rest of their nation in ferocity, the Terrorists 
of 1793 were all ‘des hommes trés sensibles.’ Horace Walpole 
describing the atracities of the French Revolution in 1792 
remarked: ‘I did not apprehend that you could educate and 
polish men till you made them ten times worse than the rudest 
ignorance could produce. I have been shocked at scalping Indians 
—but I never despised savages because they are only cruel to 
enemies and have had no instruction, nor means of it—it is well 
for them! A band of philosophers, academicians and pedants 
would train them in a few years to be systematic wolves and 
tigers. .. .”? Man will civilise up to a point and no further— 
beyond that lies the danger of decadence. A healthy taste for 
Homer will not hurt him, a breezy appreciation of art or music ; 
but these proclivities must, as a general rule, remain to him 
incidental, must not become the main interests of his life if he 


1 Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. ix. p. 381. 
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is to remain manly. Hypercivilisation has also, it seems, the odd 
effect of generating sex antagonism, the over-civilised man can- 
not live peaceably with woman, he is always quarrelling with 
her, always complaining of her; he has none of the large calm 
kindliness that characterises Man of the better and simpler kind. 
Thus in the last few years several books have appeared—one by 
a doctor, another by a journalist—consisting simply of hysterical 
diatribes against Woman as a sex. No primitive man could have 
perpetrated literature of this kind which results solely from the 
sex-antagonism incidental to decadence. For real kindness and 
chivalry towards women the best type of Primitive Man excels. 


Tue Nature oF WoMAN 


What then is Woman’s place in the scheme of life? I think 
without a doubt she is at a disadvantage from the physialogical 
point of view. She is not only less muscular but her senses are 
less acute than those of Man. Her eye judges less accurately 
than his, hence his greater ability to excel at shooting or at 
billiards; her palate is less keen, hence her greater indifference 
to the flavour of food ; and so on with all her senses. In a word, 
matter says so much more to him than it does to her that she 
can seldom rival him in dealing with it. From earliest infancy 
this essential difference between the masculine and feminine 
brains asserts itself : watch a group of small children in the street, 
and you will notice the boys craning their necks to examine the 
working of a motor whilst the girls look dreamily at the ‘ pretty 
things’ displayed in the shop windows. Take those same chil- 
dren into a country meadow; the girls will fall eagerly to pick- 
ing flowers whilst the boys will wander off to watch a train pass. 

What does this demonstrate? Surely that man is primarily 
practical and material, whilst woman is primarily artistic and 
emotional. 

And so men have always been the best mechanics, the best 
artificers, even the best cooks, whilst Woman has only been at 
her best in the exercise of her intellect, of her intuition, or of 
her artistic perceptions. There is no futility in Nature, no un- 
certainty of purpose; every living thing is provided—or has 
through evolution provided itself—with the organs exactly adapted 
ta its needs. 

‘I cannot think that God Almighty ever made them so delicate, 
80 glorious creatures, and furnished them with such charms, so 
agreeable and so delightful to mankind,’ Defoe wrote of Women 
in 1698, ‘ with souls so capable of the same accomplishments 
with men, and all to be only stewards of our Houses, Cooks and 
Slaves.’ 
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It is because her ‘ sphere’ was limited to these material con- 
siderations that Woman has frequently been in revolt, for just 
as Man’s instinct has been to adhere to his primitive pursuits, 
Woman’s instinct has been to throw hers over for the sake of 
less mechanical employment. 

Woman welcomes civilisation as heartily as Man resents it. 
Girls at school, and still more at college, are usually keenly 
interested in their work and unlike boys seldom feel antagonism 
to their teachers,—in fact their tendency is to make them objects 
of almost exaggerated adoration. Whilst a boy who takes work 
seriously is regarded by his companions as a ‘mug,’ a girl who 
gets to the top of her class is looked on with admiration. Given 
her choice of a profession an intelligent woman—who takes up 
work for the interest of it, not as a mere means to a livelihood— 
does not as a rule gravitate to the primitive occupations of her 
sex, cooking, sewing, or the care of mfants; she wants to be 
a house decorator, a photographer, to keep a hat shop, still more 
to be an artist or an actress, in short she wants some employ- 
ment for which she can use her brain, her emotions or her artistic 
sense rather than her hands alone. 

And so we find that when a woman possesses and is able to 
develop any marked artistic or intellectual talent she finds her- 
self at once in her element. 

In objection it may be urged that she has seldom ni 
in distinguishing herself on these lines—few women, we are con- 
stantly reminded, have been great poets, great painters, great 
dramatists and sa forth. It is probable that Woman’s brain is 
less creative than Man’s, but to prove this absolutely it would 
be necessary to submit them both to the same conditions. So 
far this has never been done on a large enough scale to provide 
any definite results. Hitherto Woman’s education has been not 
only inferior to but so different from that of Man, and her experi- 
ence of life so much narrower, that it is impossible to compare 
the quality of their work. If few women have been poets it 
is largely accounted for by the fact that few women have been 
given a classical education, and one notices that all great men 
poets are soaked in the classics; they have had the ‘roar and 
thunder of the Odyssey’ in their ears at an age when girls were 
learning to recite Curfew shall not ring to-night. If few women 
have written great novels, how many have had the experiences 
that enabled men to write their masterpieces? 

Men have gone into the world and mixed with their own 
kind, have sat in taverns studying human nature, have been able 
to come to grips with life, to learn of human passions at first- 
hand, to form intimacies with women such as women writers 
cannot form with men, and all the great books written by men 
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are simply the result of these experiences. Women on the other 
hand have, with few exceptions, had to sit at home, ‘ sheltered ’ 
from all the great experiences of life; what wonder then that 
the books they have written have lacked the breadth and vigour 
of men novelists? Yet what Woman lacks in vigour she makes 
up in intuition, where she fails as a chronicler of action she excels 
in her delineation of character and her understanding of the 
emotions. What man leading the life of Charlotte Bronté has 
ever written anything to compare with Jane Eyre? 

As a rule it might be said that men see things more in focus, 
women more in detail; this is why women have been the best 
mémoiristes, for it is details not facts that make mémoires inter- 
esting. If newspapers were to employ women war correspondents, 
the reports of campaigns published in their columns would be 
more entertaining—incidentally some of the most important 
points would probably be left out. But in judging the past work 
of mén and women writers a further fact must also be taken into 
consideration—namely, the large number of women’s books that 
have never seen the light. Until the last few years women who 
attempted to enter the field of literature were heavily handi- 
capped by the accident of their sex, a ‘ lady novelist ’ was referred 
to in a tone of light contempt, and even such writers as Charlotte 
Bronté, George Sand and George Eliot were obliged to adopt a 
masculine pseudonym to obtain a hearing. Women have now 
lived down this prejudice as far as novels are concerned, but if 
they attempt any serious literary work they start at an enormous 
disadvantage still. 

Women then must not rest on their laurels as the authors of 
the ‘ best sellers ’ in fiction ; they have yet other fields to conquer, 
and for this purpose education and yet more education must be 
their watchword. There need be no fear of over-educating, of 
over-cultivating Woman. Great wits to madness are not nearly 
allied in the case of women—Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, the 
Brontés, Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti, and Mrs. Gaskell 
were all perfectly sane and wholesome women. Whilst in the 
case of Man his primitive virtues tend to diminish after a certain 
point of civilisation has been reached, we shall find that in the 
case of Woman exactly the opposite occurs. A highly cultivated 
woman is capable of even greater tenderness and love than a 
woman with an undeveloped intellect who is a mere mass of primi- 
tive instincts ; instead of becoming, like over-cultivated man, less 
human, she becomes more so. As a wife she brings all her 
idealism and artistic sense to bear on the relationship she has 
entered into, and loves with an ardour of which Primitive Woman, 
who cares for a man merely because he is her mate, is seldom 
capable. Asa mother she again excels. The greatest mémoiriste 
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in history was also one of the world’s most devoted mothers; it 
was maternity that inspired the immortal pages of Madame de 
Sévigné. Motherhood is an art not to be mastered by the material 
and unimaginative mind that sees no beauty in childhood and 
enters into none of the aspirations of youth. It is not the woman 
who croons by the hour over a new-born infant and notes with 
accuracy the sprouting of its first tooth who will necessarily turn 
out the best mother in the long run. Too often with the passing 
of these phenomena her interest wanes, and when the child has 
reached the age to need her help and sympathy they are not forth- 
coming. Just as a cat or a cow does not even recognise its off- 
spring in later life, so-called ‘ good mothers’ of this type are apt 
to grow away from their children once they no longer need material 
care, and it is of such women that one hears girls complain : 
‘Oh! Mother wouldn’t understand!’ We shall often find too 
that these same ‘ good mothers’ can be without love or pity for 
children other than their own offspring. Love of children is not 
really more natural to women than to men—in many men the 
paternal instinct is very strong—and I have invariably noticed 
that women who express dislike of children belong to the primi- 
tive and unintellectual type. 

So also where sympathy to the weak and suffering is concerned 
cultivated Woman again excels. Until the recent Life of Florence 
Nightingale appeared, many people no doubt pictured her as a 
meek domestic little woman of the primitive ‘ ministering angel’ 
kind. Nothing was further from the truth ; Florence Nightingale 
was a clever and highly educated woman, who studied Greek, 
Latin, natural science and philosophy, and was bored to death 
by the primitive occupations of woman connected with the kitchen 
and the linen cupboard. Born with a powerful and restless brain 
she chafed perpetually against the narrowness of home life, and 
but for the lucky influence that enabled her to carry out her 
schemes of hospital reform, would have gone to her grave, remem- 
bered only as a querulous and discontented woman. There have 
probably been many women in the history of the world as well 
fitted to play a great part in life as was Florence Nightingale 
but who have been obliged to crush down all their aspirations, 
all their intellectual strivings, into the narrow compass of domestic 
life. Florence Nightingale was a great woman; fortunately for 
humanity she was also a lucky woman, for she got her chance 
and was able to realise her dreams of bringing her intellect to 
bear on the care of the sick. Gentleness and sympathy, she knew, 
were useless without intelligence, without the trained brain that 
could bring about the needed reforms. ‘ Man with the head and 
woman with the heart’ was the motto of her day, and the result 
was the gigantic muddle that the head of Man had evolved, whilst 
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the heart of Woman was personified by Mrs. Gamp weeping 
whisky tears over the victims confided to her blundering care. 
The ministering angel had degenerated, as ignorant woman too 
often degenerates, into a mere soulless drudge ; for out of, I think, 
sixty so-called ‘nurses’ interviewed by Florence Nightingale, 
only one showed a desire to go to the Crimea for any reason except 
remuneration. 

And so it will be found that where the primitive virtues of 
Woman are concerned, civilisation tends only to their develop- 
ment, that when cultivated Woman takes up the duties of mother, 
wife or nurse, she beats Primitive Woman on her own ground. 
The point is then, not that women in general should abandon 
their primitive occupations but that they should bring intellect 
and artistic sense to bear on them. This truth is well illustrated 
in Mr. Maugham’s admirable play The Land of Promise, where 
in the character of Gertrude Marsh we are shown Primitive 
Woman in her full horror with her savage antagonism to her own 
sex and her subservience to the male. She glories in her lack 
of education and in her réle of squaw, yet we know before the 
curtain goes up on the last act and we behold the transformation 
that has taken place in the shack, that when Nora, the refined 
and educated woman, has adapted herself to the part she will 
put Gertrude completely in the shade. Every novelist and drama- 
tists who understands human nature realises the importance of 
refinement in women, for though he can always be sure of striking 
a true note by representing a ‘ backwoodsman,’ a rough diamond, 
as a fine contrast to the hypercivilised man of society, he would 
never attempt to portray a ‘ backwoodswoman ’ as an effective con- 
trast to civilised woman; he knows that woman in the rough is 
as unattractive and usually as futile as man in the rough may be 
attractive and forceful. But what Man has too often failed to 
grasp is that Woman needs more than surface polish and that her 
mental powers must be developed if she is to achieve her highest 
purpose. Only here and there amidst the chorus of soul-destroying 
advice he has lavished on her has been heard the voice of an 
enlightened man crying in the wilderness. Thus in 1810 Sydney 


Smith wrote : 

If you neglect to educate the mind of a woman by the speculative difficul- 
ties which occur in literature, it can never be educated at all; if you do not 
effectually rouse it by education it must remain forever languid. Uneducated 
men may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated women cannot. They 
have nothing to do; and if they come untaught from the schools of education 
they will never be instructed in the school of events. 


In a word then education and civilisation are far more neces- 


sary for Woman than for Man, and those women who have been 
content to remain primitive have not fulfilled their highest destiny. 
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PRIMITIVE WOMAN DEFINED 


Primitive Woman as she has always existed may be broadly 
divided into three classes : 

First. Primitive Woman, the ‘ Martha,’ immersed solely in 
the material needs of Man or of his offspring. Apart from these 
she has no existence whatever. Such women serve their purpose, 
the world has had and always will have need of them, yet as 
long as they are content merely to cook, to wash, to sew, to bear 
children and to nourish them without bringing any intellectual 
or artistic sense to bear on these duties or seeking individual mental 
development, they must always remain in subjection. The 
Marthas of this world, ‘cumbered with much serving,’ may be 
very sweet and lovable, but the Marys, seeking intellectual de- 
velopment, have ‘chosen the better part.” Yet Martha is to be 
infinitely preferred to the second class of Primitive Woman, the 
‘ Delilah,’ who plays upon the passions of men, and lives by exer- 
cising the strongest force in the world—the power of sex. She 
may exist as the professional demt-mondaine or simply as the 
woman of unimpeachable morality who lives nevertheless solely 
to attract the admiration of Man and leads no independent or 
intellectual life of her own. 

Thirdly and lastly we notice also in increasing numbers Primi- 
tive Woman, the Lesser Man, doubtless too of ancient origin, 
who instead of developing along her own line perpetually attempts 
to vie with Man in his work or sport. Physical development and 
outdoor exercise as recreations are of course invaluable for women, 
but when they become the sole object of existence, when women 
live only for hunting, golf, or any other pursuit in which physical 
strength is of the first importance, they are bound to come in 
second and can never be more than Lesser Man. One’s first 
thought on encountering them is pity for the accident of their 
sex —they would have been so much happier and more satisfactory 
as boys—as they themselves are usually only too ready to inform 
one. 

To whichever of the above three classes Primitive Woman 
belongs, one characteristic distinguishes her from highly civilised 
Woman—the fact that her horizon ts entirely bounded by Man. 
Whether as Martha to minister to his needs, as Delilah to win 
his favour, or as Lesser Man to imitate his pursuits, her existence 
is merely that of his adjunct, she takes no objective interest in 
the world around her and seeks no individual development. 

Consequently Primitive Woman is inevitably the inferior of 
Man. In the cave she was no doubt hopelessly at a disadvantage, 
and wherever primitive conditions prevail the same disparity will 
still be found. In primitive life physical strength is of the first 
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importance. As the Canadian farmer in The Land of Promise 
forcibly expressed it : ‘ There’s only one law here, and that’s the 
law of the strongest, and on the prairie man ’s master because 
he’s bigger and stronger than the woman.’ 

Man in his natural state, in the cave or on the prairie, is 
not only bigger and stronger but he has usually a greater degree 
of what the Americans call ‘horse sense’ than the women of 
his kind. His life consisting of a protracted struggle with matter, 
allows no scope for the exercise of intellect or imagination, of 
artistic sense, or emotion—all the things in which Woman excels ; 
consequently primitive life brings out all his strongest faculties 
whilst it stunts those of Woman. Inevitably therefore she sinks 
into insignificance and becomes the feeble echo of her stronger 
mate. 

Yet in spite of her obvious inferiority Man has always believed 
that he prefers Primitive to highly educated Woman. In theory 
he has always demanded that she should remain the mild unthink- 
ing Martha; in practice he has eternally gravitated to Woman 
the Delilah. Yet neither class has succeeded in satisfying him ; 
with each in turn he wearies. 

The fact is that where Woman is concerned he does not in 
the least know what he does want. He can choose a horse, a 
dog, or a motor-car to suit him, but he cannot choose a woman. 
In nine cases out of ten he regrets his choice. He chooses a Martha 
and finds the stifling atmosphere of domesticity intolerable within 
a year ; he flies to a Delilah and his passion once spent is quickly 
wearied by her allurements. It is ‘Rosamund and the Purple 
Jar’ every time! 

Between these two types Man’s capricious fancy habitually 
oscillates ; Primitive Woman in one form or another bounds his 
horizon, and this is easily explained because Primitive Woman 
is so accessible, the fact that she exists only for Man’s service 
or pleasure places her always at his disposal and saves him the 
trouble of seeking her out, which intimacy with a higher type 
of woman entails. Until recently even men writers who prided 
themselves on their knowledge. of human nature confined them- 
selves almost entirely to women of the Primitive type unless 
describing a villainess to whom a little complexity was allowed. 
Thackeray’s and Dickens’s heroines were dolls. Rudyard 
Kipling’s women were the crudest creations—often true to life, 
because his experience of women has evidently been of the crude 
and primitive kind. Mr. Bernard Shaw too, in spite of his pro- 
fessed advocacy of the cause of Woman, obviously believes that 
every woman is at heart ‘Woman the Pursuer.’ And so every 
aspiring young novelist of the day who has taken a chorus girl 
out to supper or carried on a flirtation with a silly married woman 
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in his suburb thinks he knows ‘all aboué women’! Of cultivated 
Woman, the result of ages of civilisation, of Woman with the 
developed intellect, the keen brain, the brilliant intuition, Woman 
of the type who all through the history of the world has made 
herself a power and served as an inspiration, these short-sighted 
philosophers know nothing. She has never come their way, or 
if she has, their eyes fixed on more garish charms have failed to 
realise her existence. And so the mass of shallow cynicism on 
the Woman question that passes for wit in masculine fiction results 
simply from the fact that Primitive Woman ts the only kind of 
Woman that the average man knows anything about. 


Man’s STRICTURES ON WOMAN 


Now if we examine the strictures made on Woman by Man 
we shal! find that they apply exclusively to Primitive Woman. 
Referring again to the aforesaid anthology of thoughts on Woman, 
I find that she is jealous, vain, garrulous, unreasonable, petty, 
foolish, quarrelsome and entirely devoid of a sense of honour. 
Let us examine these pleasing characteristics one by one. 

First and foremost, Woman’s jealousy of her own sex. 
Schopenhauer remarked that ‘even when passing in the street 
women look at each other like Guelphs and Gibelins.’ Of Primi- 
tive Woman this is perfectly true; her antagonism to her own 
sex—known colloquially as ‘ cattiness ’—is her worst and most 
marked characteristic. Yet if we examine it we shall see that 
it is entirely the result of primitive conditions—the natural instinct 
of self-preservation that survives in women who have progressed 
beyond them. Woman in the Stone Age on perceiving another 
woman aspiring to her mate’s favour knew herself to be threatened 
with extinction. There was no place for superfluous women in 
the cave, and the triumph of her rival meant that she would 
probably be strangled or reduced to a still lower degree of servi- 
tude. Even as late in the history of the human race as the Moguls 
a favourite who had outlived her power to charm was liable to be 
quietly dropped through a hole in the floor of the Zenana into the 
Jumna that flowed below. 

Man has never had the same incentive to jealousy of other 
men. In the Stone Age if a rival to his mate’s affections appeared 
upon the scene the matter could be quickly settled with clubs 
at the cave door, and until quite recently duelling has been recog- 
nised as the legitimate method of self-defence in Man, and one 
which has not been regarded as a sign of ‘ cattiness.’ This simple 
and expeditious manner of giving vent to jealousy has never been 
allowed to Woman, and therefore the tongue, her only weapon, 
has learnt to play the part of the flint implement, club, dagger, 
rapier, sabre or pistol with which Man was enabled to hold his 
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own against his fellow-men. But it will be observed that as 
Woman develops intellectually or is removed from primitive con- 
ditions her antagonism to her own sex diminishes automatically. 
Girls living together in large numbers for the purposes of educa- 
tion—in schools or colleges—are usually on as good terms with 
each other as boys under the same circumstances, and a pretty girl 
is more often a source of pride than a cause of jealousy to her 
fellow-students. If therefore more jealousy exists amongst women 
than amongst men it is mainly when women are placed under 
primitive conditions. Thus in India where they are cut off from 
all intellectual or artistic or even domestic interests—their children 
being sent away from them—and they exist only as the adjuncts 
of man, primeval instincts revive and they become antagonistic 
to each other. In any sort of society—even in London—where 
women exist only to attract the admiration of men and have no 
independent raison d’étre, the same instincts assert themselves. 
‘Men are the reason why women do not love one another’ said 
La Bruyére, and as long as women have nothing to think about 
but men, and as long as men appreciate them solely for their 
physical attractions, women will continue to be ‘ cats.’ Of course 
in some intelligent and well-educated women the ‘cat’ survives 
triumphantly, but it may be, I think, laid down as a general rule 
that the more scope a woman has for intellectual development the 
more kindly she feels towards her own sex. 

Man’s further strictures on Woman may also be attributed 
to primeval instincts or to primitive conditions: if she is vain 
it is because she knows that beauty is her highest asset for 
the retaining of his favour; if she is unreasonable it is because 
he has never demanded of her that she should reason and her 
brain has not been trained, like his, in logic or mathematics ; 
if she is garrulous it is because she has never learnt how to use 
her natural powers of conversation; if she is petty, foolish, 
quarrelsome, it is to be attributed to the narrowness of her out- 
look on life and the limited number of her interests. A larger 
question is the matter of a sense of honour for the want of which 
she has been persistently reproached. I have never been able to 
discover any fundamental difference between Man’s and Woman’s 
sense of honour, but only in their code of honour—a very different 
thing. Men, far more than women, live by codes, and this is 
natural, for boys are turned out by the hundred from a few big 
schools at which in the main the same codes prevail, whilst girls 
are brought up by governesses or at small private schools with 
varying ethical and social standards. Consequently the same 
codes are not common to all women even of the same class and 
so whilst Man’s ideas of honour are codified Women’s are 
arbitrary. 
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Personally I believe that Woman is innately no less honour- 
able than Man, and that as a rule the petty meannesses of which 
she is capable are owing to the haphazard method of her educa- 
tion, and the narrowness of her mental outlook. 

And so Man's aspersions on Woman resolve themselves into 
this—that Woman left uneducated, uncuitivated, unenlightened, 
is too often the foolish, futile creature she has been described, 
and under these conditions even the few virtues usually conceded 
to her have little chance to develop. 


CIVILISATION AND AFFINITIES 


If then, as I have attempted to show, Man is at his best when 
primitive, and Woman js at her best when cultivated, what system 
of affinity is likely to succeed in marriage? Dividing Man and 
Woman each into the two classes before described as Primitive 
and Cultivated, the four following combinations result : 

1. Primitive Man married to Primitive Woman.—This is 
often quite successful from the point of view of the couple them- 
selves. Their house will be a modern development of the cave 
dwelling—the man going forth to work, the woman staying at 
home contentedly domestic. The man will probably have ceased 
at the end of a few months to be in love with his wife, but if he 
is a good sort he will treat her with friendly camaraderie, call 
her ‘ old girl,’ and abjure romance with the other follies of his 
youth; if he is not a good sort, he will abuse or neglect her. 
But in either case she will probably be happy, because for Primi- 
tive Woman marriage in itself is enough to ensure contentment. 

2. In the case of Cultivated Man and Primitive Woman almost 
the same degree of contentment may be achieved. It will be 
noticed that intellectual men nearly always choose primitive 
women as their wives. The man thus has the field to himself, 
he can lay down the law unchallenged, he feels no sex antagonism 
towards his mild adoring spouse, whilst the woman on her part 
asks no better fate than to be allowed to offer up perpetual incense 
at the shrine of his greatness. He too may treat her brutally 
but she will never wish herself unmarried. To Primitive Woman 
a man’s most potent attribute is his male-ness—not his man- 
liness, a very different thing! For a man may be male without 
being manly, just as a woman may be female without being 
womanly. To Primitive Woman force is what matters, even 
brute force; for an unselfish or considerate man she is inclined 
to feel contempt, she loves the man who makes himself her master. 
For since she has no raison d’étre apart from man, she exists 
merely as a female—his complement. And this being so, he may 
treat her as he pleases, and the more she feels his force the more 
strongly do her senses respond and does her nature find its vent. 
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3. But Cultivated Man and Cultivated Woman, when, as 
rarely happens, they choose each other, seldom live in peace for 
long. ‘I'he man resents this rival in the field of intellect; the 
woman misses the atmosphere of mental repose that Primitive 
Man supplies as an antidote to her restless imagination. The 
nervous systems of both are too highly strung to work in accord, 
and so their life together is usually one of discord and irritation. 
Such a couple as the Brownings are very rare—the Carlyles better 
exemplify the result of this kind of marriage. 

4. So we come to the fourth combination—that of Primitive 
Man and Cultivated Woman, and this, I believe, more than any 
other represents the ideal marriage. There is no affinity so strong 
as that between the best sort of Primitive Man and the best sort 
of Cultivated Woman. Here no rivalry exists, no sex antagonism 
is brought into play. Man, occupied with the great primitive 
affairs of life, with warfare, with seafaring, with sport or adven- 
ture, whose brain is unwearied by the subtleties that play havoc 
with the nervous system of Cultivated Man, finds in the society 
of a refined and cultivated or artistic woman a piquant contrast 
to his habitual environment, an atmosphere at the same time 
stimulating and reposeful such as Primitive Woman with her 
prattle of futilities or her cloying sentimentality cannot provide. 
He does not want the incense which to Cultivated Man is as 
the breath of life, for the best sort of Primitive Man is wholly 
free from the megalomania that distinguishes the male intel- 
lectual, he does great things and does not want to talk about 
them afterwards, his generous simple mind turns with relief 
from the thought of his own achievements, and if he is no con- 
versationalist he is the best listener in the world. This is the 
sort of man who most appeals to the heart of a highly civilised 
woman. It is his manliness not his mere maleness that she 
admires, the gentleness that he combines with strength that she 
adores. The best kind of woman does not want as a husband 
or companion the brainy man who publishes large volumes of 
psychological analysis; she does not want the boy whose white 
fingers wander over the keys of the piano; she does not want 
the young man who watches with dreamy ecstasy the effect of 
@ mauve tulip against a hanging of Venetian red, who interprets 
Debussy and murmurs Verlaine: she herself can do all these 
things and remain normal and wholesome; but she does not 
want the man who does them, she wants Man as Nature made 
him, the big, kind child who rides and shoots and hoids his own 
with his fellow-men, who loves his tovs—his garden, his horses, 
his motor or his workshop—wha knows so much better than she 
does how to deal with Matter and leaves to her the subtler region 
of Mind. 
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Even as the illicit mate of Man, Cultivated Woman will 
generally win the day. Undoubtedly to establish her power she 
must employ the power of sex, that power that throughout the 
history of the world has made fools of wise men, slaves of kings, 
and swayed the destiny of nations. But in order to retain her 
supremacy the power of sex alone will not suffice. Woman 
charms in the first instance by the power of sex; she holds by the 
power of the mind. Potent as it may be to snare, her beauty 
seldom keeps a man long at her feet, for such is the nature of man 
that with the fulfilment of desire may come indifference, if noi 
actual aversion, and only the woman of intellect or of acute artistic 
perceptions can as a rule deal triumphantly with this crisis and 
turn his passion into lasting love. Nearly every grande amoureuse 
in history who has long kept the same man’s affection has been 
a highly cultivated or intensely artistic woman, not a Primitive 
Woman. 

Diane de Poictiers, still at the age of fifty-nine loved passion- 
ately by Henri II, was a woman of tremendous intellect ; 
Ninon de |’Enclos, who at seventy could inspire men with adora- 
tion, was so highly cultivated that even the women of her day 
fell under the spell of her fascination and sent their children to 
acquire manners from her; Madame de Pompadour continued by 
her brain power alone to rule over Louis the Fifteenth long after 
her physical attractions had ceased to charm him ; Nell Gwynne, 
Pepys tells us, was witty ; Lady Hamilton though unintellectual 
had an extraordinary perception for artistic effects; Semiramis 
was an administrative genius; it was the wit of Cleopatra that 
fascinated Anthony; the intellect of Aspasia that made Pericles 
her slave. 

Still to-day in a lesser degree we shall find that the same rule 
usually holds good and that the women who long retain their 
power are not merely enchantresses but also inspirers, who com- 
bine the power of sex with the power of mental stimulus ; whilst 
those who appeal to Man’s passions only too often end by becom- 
ing objects of his aversion. Such novels as Sally Bishop, and 
L’ Ordination of Jules Benda, books with a scream of masculine 
exasperation running through them, illustrate with painful 
accuracy the feeling of a man towards the woman who has made 
herself his slave. Whatever he may say to the contrary, Man 
is often bored to frenzy with Primitive Woman. 


WOMAN IN THE Past 


Nearly all great women throughout the history of the world 
have been highly educated or artistic women. To this statement 
everyone will reply in chorus: ‘What about Jeanne d’Arc?’ 
True, the shepherdess of Domrémy might seem to provide a 
striking exception to the rule, but it must be remembered that, 
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according to Jeanne’s own account, the inspiration on which she 
acted came from something outside herself ; it was not that whilst 
tending her sheep she thought out her great plan but that she 
‘ heard voices ’ calling to her and she obeyed. Here then we touch 
on the supernatural which does not enter into the present 
discussion. 

The fact remains that very few ignorant women have ever 
raised themselves by self-education to any prominent position in 
art, literature, or science, or have even distinguished themselves 
in such practical spheres of activity as patriotism, industry, or 
social reform. There have been many ‘self-made’ men—writers, 
artists, scientists, inventors who rose from the humblest be- 
ginnings—but there have been hardly any ‘self-made’ women. 
Many more women than men had watched kettles boiling on the 
fire before James Watt sat down that memorable day in the 
chimney corner, yet not one had perceived the use that might 
be made of steam power. What is the explanation? 

Misogynists will answer gleefully that it lies in the inferiority 
of the female brain, the lesser capacity of Woman for self-educa- 
tion. I think it would be truer to say that Woman’s intellect 
is @ more exotic creation than Man's; that at the outset it needs 
a certain degree of forcing like a delicate plant beneath a cloche 
sheltered from the rude winds of Heaven. The continued struggle 
with matter that constitutes the largest part of a ‘ working 
woman’s’ life is fatal to its development—a man may dream 
dreams when following the plough, but a woman can see no visions 
whilst frying bacon or hanging clothes upon a line. 

In other words, Woman's intellect thrives best in an atmo- 
sphere of culture. Obviously, then, those women who from in- 
fancy have been familiar with all that is best in art and literature 
stand the best chance of developing their powers. Thus women 
have succeeded admirably as queens. But the cynic will add: 
‘Because queens have been influenced by men and kings by 
women.’ ‘To this apparently clinching argument against the 
power of Woman there are however two replies. 

Firstly.—Countries have not prospered under queens who were 
not women of character. Catherine of Russia and Elizabeth of 
England, whose reigns have remained amongst the most glorious 
annals of their countries, were both exceedingly clever and culti- 
vated women, whilst Queen Anne who on the other hand was 
purely Primitive served no purpose and has gone down to posterity 
merely as a symbol of deadness. 

Secondly.—The fact that countries have not prospered under 
kings who allowed themselves to be influenced by women is only 
true in the case of kings who chose the wrong kind of women 
to influence them. 

Vor. LXXXVIII—No. 525 3D 
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Generally speaking, the men whom queens chose to influence 
them were their ministers; the women kings chose Were their 
mistresses. Yet since women are so much better judges of men 
than men are of women, even when a queen—as in the case of 
Queen Elizabeth—allowed herself to be influenced by her lovers, 
the country did not suffer, because she chose her lovers with dis- 
crimination. When a king has chosen his women advisers with 
like discrimination the same happy result has been achieved. The 
mistresses of the Kings of England were usually women of an 
inferior type, but Henri II of France found in Diane de Poic- 
tiers an invaluable counsellor, whilst the reigns of Henri IV and 
Louis the Fourteenth, kings who allowed themselves to be in- 
fluenced by superior women, were two of the most glorious in the 
history of France. 

It would be interesting to study all the periods in the history 
of the world when women were a power—in Greece when wise 
men went to the courtesans for instruction, the days of the Italian 
Renaissance, of ancient Babylon and Egypt—but space forbids, 
and for the purposes of this article the period above referred to 
will serve as @ better illustration. To everyone who has the 
cause of Woman at heart the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries in France must be of supreme interest. This 
period was par excellence the Reign of Woman: then, ag never 
before or since, she suffered little disadvantage from the accident 
of her sex, then alone in all the history of the world she acquired 
@ position of real power and consideration. And in consequence 
the Court of France became the centre of the world’s civilisation. 

Beginning with Anne de Bretagne, ‘la fine Bretonne,’ who 
knew Greek and Latin and protected the poets and artists of 
her. day, the history of old France is the history of Cultivated 
Woman. ‘La Cour de Catherine de Médicis,’ wrote Brantéme, 
‘était un vrai paradis du monde et école de toute honnéteté 
et l’ornement de la France, on y voyait reluire des dames comme 
étoiles au ciel en temps serein.’ 

For two and a half centuries these stars continued to shine 
in succeeding constellations, the brightest perhaps the one that 
circled around ‘ Le Roi Soleil,’ Madame de Maintenon, Madame 
de Caylus, Madame de Sévigné, the frequenters of the Haétel 
de Rambouillet and of the circle of Ninon de |’Enclos; and with 
the eighteenth century came the last brilliant outburst—the great 
salons of Paris, of Madame du Deffand, Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, and Madame de Staél. After that the deluge—the Re- 
volution ; the stars were extinguished, the Reign of Woman had 
ended! Women of to-day who seek further emancipation may 
learn much from the story of Woman’s past glory. In what did 
her power consist in those days of her supremacy? Principally, 
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I believe, in the fact that Woman at that time never attempted 
to compete with Man but progressed along her own line, and 
only undertook those things in which she knew she could excel. 
She knew that for the acquisition of knowledge her brain was 
as good as Man’s, and so she armed herself with solid education, 
but at the same time she never forgot to make use of Woman's 
strongest weapon—an understanding of her métier de femme. 
It was this that with all her learning prevented her from becom- 
ing ponderous; she knew how to talk profoundly yet to remain 
charming all the while; she knew how to write letters, recounting 
the driest events of her day with a lightness of touch that makes 
them as easy reading as a fairy story. And besides this she 
possessed in an amazing degree two talents in which Cultivated 
Woman excels—the power of organisation and the power of 
inspiration. 

‘Les femmes font les moeurs,’ wrote the Prince de Ligne at 
the end of the eighteenth century, ‘quand méme elles les dé- 
féraient quelquefois. Il n’en est pas moins vrai que les hommes 
qui s’éloignent de leur société, cessent d’étre aimables, ou ne 
peuvent plus le devenir. Sans elles, tout le monde parle 4 la 
fois; et personne n’ayant envie de plaire, l’esprit devient pares- 
seux, et le caquet bruyant.’ 

And fifty years later, long after the days of the salons were 
dead, Emerson wrote of the civilising influence of Woman in the 
same strain : 

In this art of conversation, Woman if not the queen and victor is the 
law-giver. If everyone recalled his experiences, he might find the best in 
the speech of superior women—which was better than song, and carried 
ingenuity, character, wise counsel and affection, as easily as the wit with 
which it was adorned. They are not only wise themselves, they make us 
wise. No one can be a master in conversation who has not learned much 
from women ; their presence and inspiration are essential to its saccess. 


It is as the Inspirer of Man that Woman has played her 
greatest part in the scheme of things; the measure of her value 
to the world is not to be appraised in concrete form. To nearly 
every great man some woman has proved an incentive; the 
civilisation of every country is determined by the influence women 
exercise over its social order not merely in the matter of outward 
refinement but in the region of intellectual and spiritual aspira- 
tion. This is the civilisation that women at the present world 
crisis are called on to maintain. The cause of Woman and the 


cause of civilisation is one. 
Nesta H. WEBSTER. 
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THE NATIONAL WAGE POSITION 


THE ordinary man becomes daily more bewildered by the national 
wage-position. Industrial remuneration seems possessed of all 
the vagaries of a see-saw. He sees the consumer used invariably 
as the human fulcrum upon which these lopsided oscillations are 
performed. He looks for, but does not find, a consistent, clear- 
cut wage policy anywhere enunciated; he despairs in his effort 
to disentangle some principle underlying the various wage settle- 
ments from time to time made public; he hears of standards for 
wages which are forcibly advanced by some sections of labour 
vehemently repudiated by others as legitimate criteria ; he learns 
of a wage-basis insisted on by one partner in a great trade-union 
alliance as fundamental to an honourable settlement, rejected with 
contumely by another partner in the same alliance as ‘ degrading 
and insulting to the workers’; all the time he groans under 
steadily increasing cost of living as prices react to rising wages 
accompanied by no improvement and often a fall in production. 
Great though the confusion of his mind may be from contempla- 
tion of the existing wage-position, it is nothing to that resulting 
from his attempt to understand, and failure to reconcile, the doc- 
trinaire schemes for its supersession or reform poured forth in 
growing volume. 

To examine the economic and ethical characteristics of ‘the 
wage-system ’ ; to discuss the various theories of its operation ; to 
trace the increase of real wages under it, as society has progressed 
and industry developed, would have now a special value. This 
article aims however at something more immediate and practical. 
Almost daily some particular class of worker engaged throughout 
many industries, or some body of workers constituting the whole 
of the employees in a particular industry, are claiming higher 
wages ; constantly the question arises, often fraught with momen- 
tous national consequences, are those workers justly entitled to 
any additional remuneration? The question admits of considera- 
tion on one of two assumptions: either that the existing wage- 
system continue, modified to bring it into equitable accord 
with present-day conditions; or that the existing ‘ capitalist 
organisation’ of industry be abolished and with it the existing 
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wage-system and replaced by some one or other of the many pro- 
posed Socialist reconstructions ranging from the bureaucracy of 
the State Collectivist to the Marxian democracy of the revolu- 
tionary syndicalist. 1 am convinced that the question of indus- 
trial remuneration must in the best interests of the country be 
settled on the basis of the existing wage-system, reformed so that 
justice tempers economic power and the national common weal 
takes precedence of the sectarian interests of employers or em- 
ployed. But it is wise to realise that the wage-system stands in 
some discredit to-day ; Socialists indeed claim, I think erroneously, 
that it has entirely broken down. ‘This is due, not to its inherent 
incompatibility with the circumstances of modern industrial life, 
but solely to the repercussions of settling certain big national 
wage-questions in accordance with motives of temporary expe- 
diency, or political opportunism, and not on principle, 

There are imperative reasons why sound wage-principles should 
be ascertained and immediately applied. The urgency arises 
because of the expiration of that portion of the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919, which continued until September 30 last, the Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918. The latter Act, speaking 
briefly and broadly, compelled employers, while industry was 
passing through the throes of changing over from war to peace, 
to continue to pay until the end of last September the same rate 
of wages as had been in operation at the date of the Armistice. 
Those rates, in nominal amount, were, in the case of skilled men, 
about 110 per cent., and of unskilled men, 175 per cent. above pre- 
war rates. They had been fixed without any reference whatever 
to commercial considerations ; skilled men’s rates being roughly 
in November 1918 as much in advance of their pre-war rates as 
the Ministry of Labour’s index-numbers for cost of living then 
exceeded similar numbers for July 1914. A concise summary of 
war-time wage increases will be found in the Labour Gazette, 
April 1920, at page 170. During the War commercial conditions 
never controlled the rate of wages in munitions-trades ; wages were 
paid out of the national loans; now, potent economic forces are 
released. One active force is the growing slump in trade measured 
in quantity of goods produced as distinct from their value in terms 
of present currency ; already the boot, linen, hosiery industries 
are on short time, and the prospects of others—iron and steel, 
cotton, woollen, motor, engineering, shipbuilding—are black ; this 
must vitally affect the level of wages in those industries. As the 
rate of wage has no longer the artificial support of statute, it must 
be fixed solely by collective bargaining between employers and 
employed, except in industries under Government control such 
as coal-mining and railways. Multifarious wage questions are 
arising, indeed have arisen; here, a trade union claims its right 
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to an advance; there, employers assert the necessity of a reduc- 
tion ; what steps are to be taken in an industry slack for want 
of orders? Is it to be short time at the present high rate of wages, 
or full time at a reduced rate? There are cases of the public 
refusing or unable to buy at the present high selling price due 
to high cost of production, and of the workers insisting on meet- 
ing the diminished demand by adhering to the old rate of wages 
and shortened hours rather than agreeing to create a larger demand 
and so make larger earnings by working full time at lower wage 
rates, thereby reducing production costs and selling price. These 
are mere illustrations of the innumerable wage questions that 
emerge now daily in every industry. For their solution no policy 
has been formulated ; we muddle on. Into wage matters the war 
has introduced new complexities, of which we had no pre-war 
experience ; to drift aimlessly over this uncharted sea is to court 
certain disaster. On our setting a course and on the course we 
set depends our national unity. 

Few realise the wage complexities caused by the war. The 
workers in war-time had the advantage, in each munitions 
industry, of the artificial unification of wages and conditions, 
resulting from working under one employer, the Government. 
Except in the coal and railway industries, the various works, 
all differentiated in working efficiencies and conditions, have now 
reverted to their respective owners to be conducted as commercial 
concerns. During the war there was no time to consider the 
wages circumstances of individual works; the pressing need was 
munitions at any price; hence Government Departments respon- 
sible for production were apt to treat wages in industries under 
their control, especially those in which there had been no pre- 
war defined district practice, on a more or less uniform national 
basis. Thus substantially the same standard, as distinct from 
minimum, rate of wages for the same grade of workers came in 
time to operate generally throughout the country in all works 
in a particular munitions industry; in some of the more highly 
organised industries district differentials of the same pre-war 
nominal amount were to some extent preserved; proportional 
pre-war differences in real wages however were greatly reduced. 
So workmen in a particular district, where, for economic 
reasons, wages had been lower than in other districts, were 
placed on the same wage level as workmen in the highest 
pre-war rated district. Naturally, the worker will not willingly 
surrender that position. Hence the demand to-day for standard 
national rates. Its impracticability save in exceptional cases 
where you have one employer running all works in an industry, 
as the Government did munitions during the war, or different 
employers each possessing undertakings which comprise establish- 
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ments highly efficient and productive, and others scarcely able 
to pay, does not impress the workers. Labour retorts ‘ Nationalise 
and it is quite practicable in every case.” This demand for 
standardisation is illustrated in the railwaymen’s wage settlement ; 
numerous classes of men (excluding drivers and firemen) pre- 
viously in railway service have been reduced to a small number 
of grades, and the individual in those grades receives, generally 
speaking, one of three descending national rates of pay according 
as-his work is in the London area, one of the provincial towns, 
or in a rural part of the country. Sailors’ and stokers’ wages 
are also standardised, the same rates of pay for the same class 
of man being paid in vessels in the same trade category. 
Dockers were found by the majority of the Court of Inquiry 
as entitled to a uniform national minimum rate to serve 
as a standard basis on which the differential rates of classes 
paid above the minimum would be built up. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that neither railways nor shipping nor docks are analogous 
with industries consisting of an enormous number of widely 
different concerns. Be that as it may, labour now insists on 
national standard rates of wages, and uniform conditions of em- 
ployment, overtime, nightwork, Sunday work etc., and the League 
of Nations is striving for international uniformity as well. The 
war precipitated this demand for national settlements of wages in 
every industry. During its continuance the union officials repre- 
senting the organised workers in each munition trade negotiated 
wage advances with one Government official instead of as pre-war 
with numerous local employers. This was a path of roses for the 
union official. 

The war has also originated a subtle psychological obsession in 
regard to the relation of wages to output. General advances in 
wages were awarded by the Committee of Production onwards 
from March 1915: they were awarded specifically ‘in respect of 
the abnormal circumstances resulting from the war’ ; the latter 
were held to be the increased cost of living. From injudicious 
public utterances, not of the Committee, labour deduced that it 
was absolutely entitled, as of public right, to be indemnified against 
the increased cost of living due to the war, and so far as the 
purchasing power of wages was concerned, placed in the same 
position as if no war had taken place. I have spent long weary 
hours negotiating for increased output during the war, held up 
by the argument ‘ how unfair it is for the Government to ask 
for that until they have increased our wages as much over their 
level in July 1914, as the cost of living has gone up since that 
date.’ Labour believes that the standard of output obtaining in 
July 1914 was more than ample for the real wages then current. 
This is an unfortunate war-time addition to the pre-war fallacies 
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sanctifying limitation of production. The circumstances also 
in which wages were paid during the war destroyed any con- 
ception of relationship between their amount and output; often 
the employer paid the pre-war wage, and the Government the 
war-advances. These advances, being paid by Government and 
not out of the gross profits of the business, led to many employers 
also ceasing to connect increased wages with increased output. 
All this hardened Labour’s obsession, now firmly set, that nominal 
wages for time-work, and earnings on piece-work, ought to be 
brought up to the immediate pre-war real value, before further 
output can fairly be required. The weekly output however is 
not to be the 1914 weekly output. The working week has been 
greatly reduced since 1914; it now rarely exceeds forty-seven to 
forty-eight hours per week. As a condition of increased output 
Labour demands for this shortened week the same real wages as 
for the longer week of 1914, but with an output for the shortened 
week measured at the old hourly rate; that is to say, if the 
reduced week is forty-eight hours and the old week fifty-four, for 
the new shortened week (48/54) of the output of the old 
working week before reduction of hours. 

Of all complexities due to the war, the greatest is the destruc- 
tion of the delicate pre-war wage relationship between the different 
classes of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled labour; in some 
cases the new relationship is a complete inversion of the old: 
This was partly the result of Government Departments con- 
cerned in production, the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of 
Munitions, advancing wages of men under their control inde- 
pendently and without reference to one another; in some cases 
actually to entice men to their employment; partly of forceful 
sectional trade-union pressure, and partly of the celebrated 12} per 
cent. bonus. Since the war it has been aggravated by the action 
of employers and trade unions in industries supplying a national 
necessity, e.g. building, whereby wages have been so raised that 
unskilled men are paid more than skilled men in cognate 
trades—a material cause of the present wage instability. As 
an illustration of how it operates, at the Dockers’ Inquiry, the 
Transport Workers’ Federation protested against any comparison 
between dockers’ wages and those of other workers; they termed 
it ‘ a capitalist device ’ to deprive dockers of their rightful advance. 
The Transport Workers are members of the Triple Alliance; the 
Railwaymen are also members. <A few weeks later the railway- 
men were claiming before their Central Wages Board an increase 
in wage because the dockers had obtained a minimum wage of 16s. 
per day. To meet these war-time wage complexities a wage 
policy is overdue. 
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We have been considering the wage position as between 
employer and employed. Public opinion now, however, insists 
on recognition of the third partner in industry, the community, 
whose interests in the past have been ignored. Already a 
beginning has been made in recognising its existence in placing 
public representatives upon the Railway National Wages Board. 
No longer will the community tolerate being used as the foot- 
ball between masters and men in wages contests, or groaning 
under grievous burdens being callously thrust into the rack by 
lightning strikes, as on the railways in 1919, so that its broken 
capitulation may open the way for unions to enforce their wage 
demands. To-day a paltry strike without merits may embroil 
the whole country in a succession of sympathetic strikes, and 
Labour asserts its right through ‘direct action’ ‘to challenge 
the constitution.’ The pre-war wage policy included masters and 
men only ; the new wage policy must embrace the public. This 
is a matter for Government, and any Government to whom it 
is no matter will perish. To safeguard the public does not involve 
the Government in settling wages; that is wholly beyond its 
province. 

Consider now a typical claim for a wage-increase as ordinarily 
advanced—of time rates for simplicity’s sake. It is justified 
first because of increased cost of living since July 1914 ; secondly, 
on the workers’ alleged absolute right to ever-progressive advances 
in the standard of living; no evaluation being ever attempted 
between those two factors. Household bills and budgets, actual 
and hypothetical, are produced to support the first ground. The 
index-figures for ‘cost of living’ published by the Ministry of 
Labour in the monthly Labour Gazette for each month as com- 
pared with July 1914 are scouted as grotesquely low. The report 
of Lord Sumner’s Committee on the Cost of Living (1918 Par- 
liamentary Papers Cd 8980) is derided. That Committee found 
that while the Ministry of Labour’s index-numbers for food prices 
alone showed a rise of 108 per cent. in June 1918 over July 1914, 
actual expenditure had only increased 90 per cent., with an almost 
negligible fall in the standard of living. It is insisted that the 
Ministry’s index-numbers allow nothing for breakage, repairs of 
furniture, boots and wearing apparel, nor replacement of 
household utensils. All the information available is the brief 
explanation of the scope and method of compilation of these 
index-numbers in the Labour Gazette, March 1920, p. 118, no 
doubt forced by Labour’s stringent criticisms at the Dockers’ 
Court of Inquiry in the preceding January. This reticence has 
cost the country millions. The figures are vital, they should be 
compiled on a scientific statistical basis and published with full 
explanation. Professor Bowley, without doubt the greatest living 
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authority on this matter, of which he has made a special study, 
has stated succinctly in a paper on ‘ The Measurement of Changes 
in the Cost of Living ’ (Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 1919, 
p. 848) exactly what is wanted. Then on the assumption that 
Labour is entitled to a complete indemnity against the war’s 
increase of prices, post-war compensation in the shape of increased 
wages is claimed because of wage advances during the war lagging 
in point of time behind increases in cost of living. In the 
engineering industry the lag, which is typical, is shown on p. 41 of 
the Twelfth Report under the Conciliation Act 1896 (Parliamentary 
Papers 1919—185). On top of this ‘ the progressive advance ’ is 
claimed on the ground that if there had been no war real wages 
would have been substantially advanced, and that the Government 
undertook at the last General Election the country would be made 
‘fit for heroes to live in.’ These are the general economic argu- 
ments ; they are supplemented at times by anti-capitalist rhetoric 
varying from the gentle playfulness of the State-Socialist to the 
virulent tirade of the revolutionary, according to the section of 
Labour affected or the temperament of the spokesman. But 
usually, except when a well-organised employers’ federation is 
concerned, the case for the men is presented with more cogency, 
resource in argument, and power than that for the masters. The 
case for the public is invariably ignored. 

The next step is to formulate a national policy to deal with 
such a wage claim; it must provide for wage-fixing machinery ; 
it must lay down broad wage principles. First as to the former. 
Wages are matters for collective bargaining between employers 
and employed and not for superimposition by Government upon 
either or both of them. There must therefore be procedure for 
complete discussion and negotiation. In my view, national settle- 
ment of wages in an industry is essential to wage stability; a 
national settlement does not, however, involve a uniform national 
wage. Complete discussion and national settlement entail for 
each industry the organisation of all the employees into one 
effective federation, and of all the workers, not necessarily into 
one union, but into unions which are embraced in one executive 
federation. Only between responsible representative and disci- 
plined federations of employers and workers in an industry can 
there be effective national negotiation of wages questions. As a 
model of the requisite organisation, one may point to the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation with its local Associations of 
Engineering Employers and its well-known ‘ York Agreement ’ for 
the discussion of wages questions with the allied engineering trade- 
unions. If in addition there were Works’ Committees consisting 
of representatives of the management and men in each federated 
establishment, the organisation would be ideal. The organisation 
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in the cotton industry is also admirable. For industries without 
such organisations the Whitley Joint Industrial Councils with 
their district Councils were thought likely to provide national 
wage negotiating machinery; they seem, however, too loosely 
constituted. 

Nothing so impairs industrial stability as undercutting by non- 
federated employers of rates of wages agreed to between federated 
employers and trade-unions; this has introduced chaos into 
several industries ; complete organisation of employers alone can 
prevent this. Conversely, comprehensive organisation of an in- 
dustry involves the recognition of trade-unions, thereby extinguish- 
ing all ‘non-union’ shops. Many non-union shops are veritable 
storm-centres ; there are a few notable exceptions ; over the latter’s 
disappearance I should grieve, but go they must to ensure indus- 
trial progress. 

Employers and unions may arrive at a wage agreement; or 
they may refuse to negotiate. If an agreement is completed 
between them providing for excessive wages, is it to be un- 
challengeable because the industry is a public necessity? There 
were many such agreements made during the war. I see no way 
of reviewing such agreements when once made; all attempts by 
Government to do so under the Munitions of War Acts were un- 
successful. The only practicable method of safeguarding the con- 
suming public is to have efficient representatives of the public 
present at and entitled to take an active part in the joint con- 
ferences of federated employers and unions when wages are being 
negotiated ; we have public representatives on the railway wages 
boards. Of course in an industry protected by a tariff, the Govern- 
ment has practical power to deal with a wage agreement which 
mulcts the public. 

But what is to happen when employers and unions decline to 
discuss matters? In that event, the Government, through the 
Ministry of Labour, must, as the latter so frequently does with 
tact and efficiency, endeavour to bring the two sides together. 
The Ministry has power to appoint a Court of Inquiry, but this 
power in practice is of little use, unless both sides agree. Public 
opinion strongly resents employers and unions standing at arm’s 
length ; but before it can or will operate, a definite open effort 
must be made to put them into touch with one another. Nego- 
tiations once instituted may culminate in an agreement, or end 
in a rupture, so that a strike or lock-out appears inevitable. Then 
there is generally but one sound course for the Government to 
pursue: for the Ministry of Labour to refer the dispute at once 
to the Industrial Court and obtain its impartial and experienced 
decision upon the issue. Whether either or both parties will 
submit to the arbitrament of the Court is purely voluntary; we 
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have not compulsory industrial arbitration in this country, it is 
an impracticable ideal; even in countries where it is nominally 
in force, it has not prevented strikes. But the public has no 
patience with any party to a wages dispute who will not agree to 
the reference of his claim to an independent tribunal, or who 
having agreed to the submission refuses to accept the award. One 
of the most important present-day functions of such a tribunal is to 
analyse the claim and see to what extent the demand is a genuine 
one for fair increased industrial remuneration, or part of the revolu- 
tionary programme of extremists for squeezing all private profit 
out of industry so as to force ‘ nationalisation and democratic con- 
trol’ or some other favourite Socialist scheme. The one fatal 
course for the Cabinet to adopt, is to attempt itself to handle wages 
disputes. 

Still, after or without an inquiry by the Industrial Court, 
a strike or lock-out may occur. Then the primary duty of the 
Government is to stand firm, refuse all concessions, and protect 
the community; that is essential for the maintenance of social 
discipline and order. Too often employers and unions compla- 
cently think the Government should stand aside and let them 
fight it out over the prostrate public; they forget the paramount 
interests of the community. Every principle of democratic 
government negatives the right of a section so to enforce its 
arbitrary will, and where, by refusing an independent arbitra- 
tion and then calling a strike or lock-out, it does so, it is the plain 
duty of the Government to protect and provide for the public and 
to maintain an organisation in being for that purpose. This is 
nat acting as strike-breaker. as between employer and employed. 
Why should there be secrecy? Let the obligation and intention 
be openly avowed. Labour has officially adopted the anti-social 
policy of ‘ direct action’ ; the Trade Union Disputes Act of 1906 
should be accordingly repealed. Whatever case of political 
expediency—there was none in logic—justified the passing of the 
Act in cases of economic strikes between employers and employed, 
none can be advanced for its retention in cases of strikes against 
the community, especially when an independent inquiry has been 
refused. The Government can successfully measure its strength 
against any such strike, if-only it will give the fullest possible 
publicity to the issues. Public opinion will split like a steel 
wedge the solidarity of any anti-social strike. As to the value 
of publicity the report (dated October 6, 1919) to the National 
Union of Railwaymen by the Labour Research Department of the 
latter’s propaganda campaign during the railway strike last year 
is proof. 

So much for wage-fixing machinery; next come wage-prin- 
ciples. Here it is necessary for the country to revert from senti- 
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mentalism to common-sense; from opportunism to reality. 
Economic facts are friends when faced, but pitiless enemies when 
flouted. They have been of late ignored, and Nemesis is dogging 
us. Wages are, and can only be, payment for the work done 
and services rendered by the ‘ wages staff.’ The value of that 
work and of those services, speaking broadly, varies according to 
the supply of labour available at the prevailing trade-union rate, 
and the demand of the employer for such labour. The employers’ 
demand depends first on the productive efficiency of the labour 
at the prevailing rate of wages. Secondly, on the value of the 
product, that is to say, output multiplied by the price which the 
market is prepared to pay per unit of output. Where the supply 
of labour at the prevailing trade-union rate is constant, and the 
productive efficiency is constant, then the value of the work and 
services of the ‘ wages staff’ obviously depends on the value of 
the product, which is essentially # question of market price. 
Two things are of radical importance: the value of the product 
is not, as the Marxians say, measurable by the amount of labour 
expended on it, but by the price the public is prepared to pay for 
it; and the proceeds of the marketed product form the only fund 
available for the payment of wages. So it is clear that there is 
a maximum limit to wages and a minimum. The employers’ 
maximum is a wage beyond which any advance, with other costs 
of production remaining constant, would prevent the marketing 
of the product at a commercial profit. The theoretical mini- 
mum is a ‘living wage,’ ie. bare cost of subsistence; the 


_ trade-union minimum wage, the practical minimum in indus- 


try, is much higher; it is a wage which in the particular 
industry provides for subsistence for the worker and his 
or her dependents, including therein food, rent, fuel, light, 
clothing, fares, trade-union subscriptions etc., and reason- 
able enjoyment and recreation. Trade-union minimum rates for 
different trades varied before the war from one another by 
‘ vocational differentials’ ; a skilled man’s rate exceeded that of 
an unskilled man by a recognised excess; the excess is the trade 
differential in respect of the skill required of the particular trades- 
man, the length of the apprenticeship necessary to acquire it, the 
nature of the occupation and so forth. The higher rate of the 
skilled man is reflected, statistics show, in a higher standard of 
living. The whole problem in advancing wages is to determine 
at what point, if any, between the existing trade-union minimum 
and the employers’ maximum can an increased wage be fixed, in 
justice and equity to the workers, employers and the public. It 
will be observed that the employers’ maximum can always be 
raised by increasing through co-operation between employers and 
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workers the productive efficiency of the labour, and generally with 
benefit to the consuming public. 

Let us now approach the practical application of these general 
wage-principles. The method of an Industrial Court is most 
admirably exemplified in a recent judgment of the Hon. Mr. 
Jethro Brown—the distinguished President of the Industrial 
Court of South Australia—in the Appeal against the Determination 
of the Printing Trades Wages Board 1920, No. 13. Australia’s 
local conditions and industrial enactments are somewhat peculiar, 
but after all allowance therefor, it is a most illuminating exposi- 
tion of the root of the matter for us in Great Britain. What now 
follows is, however, entirely my own view. I regret my apparent 
dogmatism, it is because limitation of space rigorously imposes on 
me stringent terseness. At the outset I would emphasise that no 
fair wage can be fixed on a priori reasoning. It involves con- 
structing a theoretical household budget, adopting an empirical 
standard of life with no relation whatsoever to the normal circum- 
stances of any section of the industrial community, ignoring 
economic conditions, and assuming that industry can or ought to 
pay a sufficient wage to maintain that standard. That is the 
fatal method of the doctrinaire. There is only one sound 
procedure. 

First, there must be ascertained the wages which the industry 
is economically able to pay at the then prevailing market prices 
for its product ; we may conveniently call them ‘ ability wages.’ 
They cannot be determined by picking out and assuming as 
typical—a frequent stratagem of labour—individual firms which 
are making substantial profits. The industry must be taken on 
a national, if may be sometimes on a district basis, extreme 
cases at both ends of the scale ruled out, and a proper 
profit-and-loss estimate struck on an accountancy basis, making 
due allowance for the trade outlook and for all the expenses 
and risks present and prospective which, from the conditions 
of the industry in question, fall upon the employers. Labour 
insists on the trade-union rate of wages being paid by all firms, 
whether making large profits or none at all; to take, therefore, 
the industry generally is equitable. Employers making excep- 
tional profits cannot be taken as norms for wages; so far as their 
gains are contrary to public policy, they can only be dealt with 
by a ‘wise and wary Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ That an 
‘ability to pay’ estimate can be prepared by competent account- 
ants on lines convincing to labour, has more than once come 
prominently within my own practical experience. The costings 
inquiries now in progress by the Joint Industrial Councils in the 
tramway, iron and steel, wire and pottery industries confirm this 
view. 
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Secondly, there is required an exact statement of the wages 
paid in as large a number as possible of industries comparable to 
the industry in question ; these may be termed comparable wages. 
They are obtainable from statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour, but are not published in collated form. A statement of 
the depreciation up to date of real wages since July 1914 is useful ; 
this can be prepared from the Ministry of Labour index-figures, 
with proper adjustments. Then one more general principle : it is 
useless considering what wages would or could have been paid if 
there had been no war; labour should have as large a share as 
possible of the product of industry; the larger the product to 
divide, the larger ought labour’s share of it to be; too often are 
unrealisable ‘rights’ created by discussing systems of division, 
and neglecting wholly the product to be divided. We can now 
adjudicate on a wages claim. 

There are in practice two main cases to consider according as 
the ‘ability wages’ are first equal to or less than, or secondly, 
greater than the comparable wages. In the first case, there ought 
to be an advance up to the ability level, and a further advance 
beyond ability level towards but not exceeding the comparable 
wages level if the circumstances of the industry are such, as, for 
example, in respect of foreign competition, that the market price 
of the product can be increased by the necessary amount. In the 
second case, one that is comparatively rare in practice, where the 
ability level of wages is higher than the level of comparable wages, 
other considerations arise. Some employers contend that to pay 
in one industry that can afford it a higher rate of wages than in 
comparable industries that cannot afford it, is to upset the equili- 
brium of wages in those latter industries, and incite the workers 
in them to ask for the same wage rates, thus involving a charge 
upon the whole or a section of the public forming the consumer of 
the product of those industries. Other employers assert that com- 
parable wages are the criterion of fair wages, and as employers 
have to stand the risk of paying trade-union wages where profits 
are not adequate, so, therefore, employers, when profits are 
exceptional, should be entitled to retain what remains after com- 
parable wages are paid. In my view, the profits of industry 
should be divided equitably between employer and employed ; the 
question is What is equitable? Where the profits of an industry 
admit, it appears just that the worker should have his pre-war 
standard of living restored and in addition a ‘ progressive increase.’ 
The fact that the profits of one industry do so admit is a circum- 
stance differentiating it from other industries. It is true that 
during the war when wages were increased in one munitions in- 
dustry it immediately resulted in the worker in comparable indus- 
tries claiming a similar advance, but then all munitions industries 
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without distinction were simply drawing on the pocket of the 
Exchequer. In the past the chief disturbance of wage relation- 
ships has resulted from higher wages being accorded to one 
industry than to another without any justificatory circumstance. 
Ability to pay as compared with inability to pay ought certainly 
to rank as such. It is a curious fact that when industrial re- 
muneration is measured on output and not on time, Labour never 
compares disparities in earnings, the difficulty has only-arisen in 
regard to time rates. These broad principles will go far to 
re-establish the pre-war wage relationships and to secure the 
worker his fair share in the product of industry. 

Some wage complexities due to the war urgently need adjust- 
ment. Flat additions as war bonuses on piece-work or tonnage 
rates are unsettling anomalies ; they should be incorporated in new 
piece- or tonnage-rates; their existence hinders output. War 
advances and war bonuses, which, though originally different, are 
now, in practice, indistinguishable, should be merged into the 
permanent rate or price ; the abnormal circumstances in respect of 
which they were granted are now unfortunately normal ; besides 
in one half of industry they have already been merged ; differences 
of treatment only cause unrest. 

High rates of wages do not necessarily mean high earnings ; 
they may mean no earnings and no work. It has been shown that 
increasing the productive efficiency of its labour increases an in- 
dustry’s ability to pay ; such alone is the one sure road to higher 
earnings. That can be effected through action by and co-opera- 
tion between employers and employed ; first by the introduction 
of machinery and time- and labour-saving appliances which the 
employers must provide and the unions agree to work ; secondly, 
by basing the remuneration of labour on output, that is to say, 
on an individual or collective tonnage, piece-work, or premium 
bonus system or by superadding a bonus on output, on a works, 
district or possibly national basis in all cases, with or without 
a guaranteed time-rate as may be agreed. I have known 
the most amazing increases in output result from  intro- 
ducing payment by results; I have never known a per- 
manent increase in production follow increases in time rates. 
Moderate labour actuated by certain well-known industrial falla- 
cies honestly opposes increased output, the extremist obstructs it ; 
his object is to wreck industry as at present organised. For this 
economic education is the only remedy. 

Industrial harmony depends on the worker getting a fair voice 
in fixing the conditions of his employment, as well as his fair 
share of the product of industry, and in certain other modifications 
of the former operation of the wage-system. Every organised 
industry, the federated employers and trade unions together, ought 
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in good times to provide as far as possible against the degrading 
and debilitating effects of unemployment and sickness on the 
workers and for their superannuation. Some most enlightened 
and far-sighted employers are already to my knowledge exploring 
the reduction of such modifications of the wage system to a 
practicable scheme ; nothing would more conduce to contentment 
in industry, which directly leads to co-operation, the essence of all 
production. 

Such is a brief and necessarily most incomplete description 
of a national wage policy. It has been impossible to do more than 
sketch it in rugged outline; many subsidiary matters have been 
neglected ; but I suggest that the solution of the problem lies in 
adapting the wage system to the altered conditions of industry and 
society rather than in smashing it up and trusting to chance and 
the imaginative ingenuity of discordant doctrinaires to evolve 


something better out of its ashes, 
LYNDEN MacassEyY. 
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THE \SAFEGUARD OF EUROPE 


Bitter attacks in this country on the Treaty of Versailles have 
died down during the last few months. But there was a slight 
revival by the storm troops of brave language during the first 
fortnight of October, when the International Economic Confer- 
ence assembled at Caxton Hall and Lord Beauchamp, Mr. E. D. 
Morel, Mr.. Ramsay Macdonald, and Lord Parmoor went over 
the top again. Lord Beauchamp declared the war was followed 
by @ peace little better than that war. Lord Parmoor favoured 
apparently the reversal of the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. Morel, so far as one could gather from the abbreviated 
reports in the Press, made the League of Nations their chief 
objective and went in with cold steel against it. The first de- 
clared the League of Nations had been devised simply to keep 
the Central Powers always in a state of subjection. ‘ Statesmen 
take no notice of it,’ he observed; though one cannot gather 
whether this was meant as a compliment or a reproach to the 
statesmen. At first one interpreted it as a compliment to the 
statesmen, seeing that the League is so villainous. But then 
one remembered that Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wilson, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Lloyd George, and lately the French and 
Italian statesmen in power, had been praising the League; so 
Mr. Ponsonby’s remark appears to be a reproach to the statesmen. 
Mr. Morel declared the League’s system of Mandates to be ‘ un- 
mitigated humbug.’ Mr. Macdonald called them ‘a farce.’ It 
seems a paradox that combatants with such gifts of speech should 
by their opponents be styled ‘ pacifists.’ Also they fell upon The 
Times, apparently regarding it as a sort of support or additional 
defence line to the Treaty and League. One of their leaders cried 
out that The Times was boycotting their speeches. Certainly one 
failed to find any reference in that journal to the Caxton Hall 
assault when one tried to discover what Lord Parmoor really said 
and how he could have identified himself with such a foolish 
affair. I suspect, however, the boycotting was simply due to the 
fact that The Times, alike in its criticism of the Treaty and in 
the firm support it has given to the main principles, has striven 
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always to keep discussion on a high and serious plane; to set 
us on thinking—not screaming. 

Except for Caxton Hall, then, there has not been much burst- 
ing language about Versailles during the last month or two. 
Indeed there has been a lessening of public interest generally in 
regard to the Treaty. Yet it is scarcely a year since the Treaty 
came in force, and not a year and a half since it was signed in 
the Galerie des Glaces, the most momentous and dramatic inci- 
dent in the political history of the world; one which, rightly 
viewed, dwarfs anything in the age of Napoleon. This lapse of 
interest in the Treaty is puzzling, for, so far, not one of the 
mighty problems of Versailles, each full of menace, has been 
solved. The territories have by no means all been made over : 
German disarmament, the extent of it, remains more or less an 
open question, and though other nations have demobilised they 
have not yet reached any decision about disarmament as applied 
to themselves. We do not know whether there actually is a 
Covenant or not to-day—though that Covenant formed Part One 
of the Treaty ; finally, reparation, except by cession of territory, 
has not much more than started, though by May 1, 1921, the first 
instalment of a thousand million pounds has all to be all paid off. 

I believe that the security of Europe absolutely depends on 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles ; that, if it is suffered 
to lapse or degrade, we may be plunged again into war and chaos 
by which human civilisation really will be destroyed. It vitally 
concerns us therefore to refrain from irresponsible declamation of 
the Treaty ; to compose as far as possible our bitter partisan dis- 
putes at home about its territorial and disarmament terms; and 
to settle down in right earnest to solve reasonably the problem of 
reparation, for that part of the settlement is bound by the terms 
of the Treaty to become insistent six months hence. The period 
within which Germany must discharge the whole of her unknown 
debt to the Allies need not, according fo the strict letter of the 
Treaty, close till 1951; but it is obvious the settlement will have 
to be effected decades before then. Such an extension is not to 
be seriously considered by any statesman worth the name, or 
indeed by any thinking person. 

In July 1919 in an article in this Review I gave some general 
impressions of the terms as reached after the German notes and 
protests and the replies of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
Viewing them without passion, I thought these terms were reason- 
able and that they reproduced not unfaithfully our aims announced 
constantly through the later years of the war. There was scope 
—and temptation—for criticism of course. The hastily devised 
plans for the setting up of new European nations were, neces- 
sarily, little more than crude sketches. Fresh States cannot be 
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satisfactorily improvised in the welter following on a world war; 
they- must be the very gradual growths of time, of centuries, as 
all the experience of history teaches; and there were between mid 
November and the following July at least two bran new States 
to be invented by the Powers, whilst a third had to be resurrected 
from its tomb. The Powers had a supernatural task if they were 
expected within those few months to disestablish three great 
European Empires, and with part of the material thereof endow 
and set up several totally inexperienced fresh nations. 

In July 1919 1 thought the sketch which the Powers presented 
finally at Versailles, considering the nature of their task and the 
new principles they had to apply, was highly creditable. That 
remains my view to-day. Mr. Keynes is a very clever man, with 
or without his pen. Nevertheless his sketch of a new Europe 
strikes me as a comedian’s compared with that of the Powers. 

Since the summer of 1919 the Treaty has aroused a great deal 
of indignant opposition from critics among the Allied Powers 
whose sincerity and intellectual ability are not to be lightly put 
away. Mr. Keynes is the most widely known and read of these 
able and informed critics; but there have been a good many 
others, French, Italian, American and British, who, though lack- 
ing his literary skill, have been formidable opponents of the 
Treaty ; some, like him, perceiving in the Treaty the destruction 
or attempted destruction of Germany with her sixty millions of 
people, others taking a diametrically opposite view and finding in 
the document the ultimate triumph of German war aims and 
aggression and the downfall of the Entente nations. I am not 
thinking here at all of the careless declaimers of the Treaty, both 
wings of them, that chorus which shouted for many months and 
confused all counsel. The formidable opposition—for it has the 
staying power—comes not, I think, from the shouters but from 
the two widely divergent, thinking schools. These certainly 
threaten the Treaty. Perhaps the best comfort we who believe 
its main terms the only path to security and order can take to 
ourselves to-day lies in the fact that the two schools may be 
mutually destructive. 

One most assiduous charge against the Treaty is that by it 
the Powers went back on pledges; that it conflicts with their 
pre-Armistice word of honour. I believe this to be unjustified. 
True, there are points in the Treaty which do not correspond 
meticulously with all the pre-Armistice statements and sugges- 
tions. They do not correspond, invariably, to the letter. I can 
easily understand that the severely logical method, or, say, the 
legal mind, will find its flaws. But they do seem to me, broadly 
and in the spirit, to correspond. That is the great thing. 

Reading and re-reading, with a wish only to reach the truth, 
German reproaches and Allies’ rejoinders of last year, I come to 
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the conclusion (1) That the Allied and Associated Powers did not 
always live up to the Fourteen Points which—with one marked 
exception and one gravely expressed amplification—were certainly 
to be of the basis of the peace. (2) That Germany was con- 
stantly, to the date of signing, shifting her ground of argument 
and complaint, in order to evade the Powers’ demands and the 
spirit—and in several instances the strict letter—of those Points. 
Take Alsace-Lorraine. In their counter of May 29, 1919, the 
Germans stressed the great value from an economic standpoint of 
its connexion with Germany (Upper Silesia equally they stressed 
in the same respect). Yet at other times they chose other ground 
altogether, and set greatest store on the nationality argument, 
and then the gross material or economic side tended to disappear 
from their contentions—the dear desires of the population con- 
cerned were everything. Moreover, as if ‘the Fourteen Points 
were not good enough, they sometimes went far afield from that 
basis of the pre-Armistice understanding, roped in statements 
from Mr. Wilson’s work The State, drew on passages from the 
speeches of Mr. Asquith and other statesmen who had no authority 
in regard to the terms. They cut the ground from under their 
own feet by this indiscreet course ; asked virtually for an enlarge- 
ment of the pre-Armistice basis. Had the Powers taken this as 
an opportunity themselves to stray signally from the basis agreed 
on, Germany would have had only herself to blame. But I 
cannot trace and do not believe that in essence the Powers did 
that. 

One feels that in these persistent arguments leading up to 
the date of signing, now one side, now the other, in intellectual 
fence got the better, scored a point. But that is the last thing 
to persuade me that, therefore, the Treaty was infamous or 
dishonourable. We know what value to set on pure debating 
points. 

As regards the marked exception and the amplification over 
the Fourteen Points, referred to above, it should be recalled that 
just before the Armistice Convention the Allies had consented to 
ultimate settlement on the lines of ‘Mr. Wilson’s speech to Con- 
gress on January 8, 1918, plus ‘the principles . . . enunciated 
in his subsequent addresses.” They made, however, an express 
reservation over freedom of the seas; whilst, as to ‘ restoration,’ 
they declared ‘compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and to their 
property.” The whole costs of war were not ruled out, so far 
as I can trace, in any basis the Allies assented to. It was left 
to the actual Treaty to do that. I would not take this ruling 
out of the entire war costs as an instance of Allied generosity 
or self-denial. Rather, was it horse sense.  6Still, after the 
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Armistice, they could have claimed the entire costs of the war 
without going back on any pledge. I will not labour the point, 
but it is worth referring to, for wrathful charges have been made 
against the Allies for including war pensions and separation allow- 
ances—which I rather think even so moderate a claimant as 
General Smuts did not object to. 

Germany made a great deal about the abandonment of Mr. 
Wilson’s Second Point, freedom of the seas. Mr. Wilson him- 
self appears to have retained it. The Allies, however, in their 
Note of November 5, 1918, stood firm. They would not enter- 
tain or discuss it. That matter is clear and indisputable. The 
Germans, naturally, argued it, and advertised it. We should 
have done precisely the same if we had been in their place. So 
would France. So would Mr. Wilson. But Great Britain came 
out of the argument with her honour and her doctrine of sea 
power intact. 

The Treaty, asserts one school of the critics, is not faithful 
to the pre-Armistice Agreement, the Fourteen Points. It assimi- 
lates, I answer, far closer to them than the German claims, if 
accepted, would have done—though those claims were supposed 
to be compact of Mr. Wilson, his points and addresses. Some 
of my friends cannot mention the word ‘ fourteen’ without being 
excited. It is worse to them than sitting down thirteen to dinner. 
It has not affected me quite in that way. One of the Fourteen— 
the fifth—was, of course, absolutely essential—applied within 
bounds—namely, the nationality proviso. It was our case against 
Austria that she flouted it in regard to Italy our Ally, Serbia 
our Ally, and the Czechs to become our Ally as soon as they con- 
veniently could. But though—contrary to the belief of many who 
have not read them—there was plenty of good intention, and of 
British war aims to boot, in the Presidential Gospel, it was un- 
satisfactory as a declared basis of the Peace. The Points were 
in some instances vague. They held too much theory, and the 
theory could be variously interpreted. Many of the arguments 
the Powers founded on them for severity were reasonable deduc- 
tions ; likewise were German arguments for a peace of appease- 
ment. They led to overmuch sermonising on right and might, 
on benign democracy as opposed to malign autocracy—though, 
frankly, one can imagine also malign democracy against benign 
autocracy. ‘ Peace and Justice,’ too, was a favourite phrase, and 
naturally the interpretations of what that exactly was widely 
differed. 

So this basis of the pre-Armistice Agreement was not a very 
good working one. Could it have been avoided? I assume it 
could so far as Germany was concerned in November 1918; I 
think it could not so far as Mr. Wilson went. He was in love 
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with his Fourteen Points. Even had Germany unconditionally 
surrendered early in November 1918, Mr. Wilson would, I think, 
have insisted on his Fourteen Points as the basis of the Treaty to 
come; and had the Allies stood out he might then and there 
have departed, bearing off with him his legions. This would 
have suited neither us nor France at the time—far from it. 

But, as to Germany, the case is altogether different. What 
was the position in November 1918? The German generals 
state that they were driven to surrender by the civilian popula- 
tion in Germany. But the truth is it was the German Army at 
the Front in France which gave the signal to the Base to yield. 
This is what happened. (It is always being overlooked by those 
who disbelieve in the British leadership in France 1916-1918, 
but slowly, very slowly, the truth comes out) : Ludendorff, on the 
18th of July 1918, was stopped in his thrust at Rheims and across 
the Marne. Foch flung the German Army back—a great stroke. 
There ensued a fortnight of extraordinary doubt. The world 
stood at gaze. What was t> happen next? Then the British 
turn came. The Army hac recovered from its tribulations on 
the Somme and Lys in March and April. Starting on the 8th of 
August, the British High Coynmand proceeded to put down on 
the great German Armies an exact, well-timed barrage of battles, 
which culminated in the breaking of the Hindenburg Line in 
September and October, and the precipitate retreat of the enemy. 
Let us by all means shun chauvinism, which is utterly out of 
place after the world-war, but net any longer hide the truth that 
(1) the initiative and the sure professional skill of the British 
High Command, based on long, deep study of war; (2) the valour 
and recuperative power of the British fighting men—these together 
broke the German Army. This truth has been suppressed; and 
might we not attribute to that unwise suppression some of the 
dangerous Labour ferment to-day? For the British working man 
was discouraged from believing that he was led to victory by 
British skill in 1918. He was given to understand that Foch 
did it for us; which was not true, and may well have served 
to undermine Labour’s belief in not only military but all estab- 
lished British authority. I cannot now go further into the real 
facts about the 21st of March to the 11th of November 1918 in 
France. Praise Foch thankfully for his perfect good comradeship ; 
praise him for his fine gifts of heart and head ; praise him for his 
swift decision and agreement with the British High Command 
over Amiens and the French Reserves ; but do not credit the false 
stories that the British skill and foresight which led up to that won- 


1 Besides, it must be recalled that, so far back as January 10, 1917, we had 
sent him a note which embodied a good deal of his Fourteen Points policy— 
a fact often forgotten in this country. 
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derful series of battles between August and November 1918 was 
merely borrowed or reflected French genius. That is bad, foolish 
stuff, which has already worked, indirectly, all manner of harm 
and misunderstanding. 

As a result therefore of those British battles which engaged 
and overthrew their best and freshest Divisions—a series to which 
Foch caused the French and others so admirably to attune them- 
selves—the Germans in November were in such a plight they 
must have yielded unconditionally after some further forcible 
persuasion. The opposition of the German Army as a great 
organisation was just finishing. The last thing on this earth 
it was troubling about was Fourteen Points—or Mr. Wilson’s re- 
searches into the origin of the war somewhere hid ‘ in the dark soil 
of history.” Therein lies the irony of the position : those Points 
which raised so much difficulty later in the negotiations, and have 
led to bitter charges of pledge-breaking, etc., were not wanted. 
They could have been dispensed with. The German Army would 
not, really, have missed them after it had left the Hindenburg 
Line. Infinitely more it missed the vast mass of stores and 
munitions and the gallant rearguards it had to leave behind as 
it floundered away in almost desperate retreat. However, the 
Points were sternly insisted on by the victorious Mr. Wilson. 
They were his intellectual and moral spoils of war, I think. Re- 
reading a quantity of matter about them uttered by Mr. Wilson 
and the Allies in 1918, I have actually wondered that Foch was 
not instructed to put them into the Armistice Convention itself 
among the aeroplanes and guns; and I even find myself searching 
for them there in a moment of forgetfulness. It is obvious we can- 
not belittle the importance of their terms, and must take accotint 
of instances, or alleged instances, of the Treaty backsliding from 
the Fourteen Points. 

The Treaty opened with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, setting forth how it was intended to promote inter- 
national co-operation and achieve international peace and security. 
I do not agree with Mr. A. Ponsonby and Mr. BE. D. Morel that 
the League was conceived in fraud and violence in order to crush 
opponents. On the contrary, I believe its objects were honour- 
able and that they were humane. The language of the Covenant 
appears to me as dignified and sincere; and common-form abuse 
of Covenant and Treaty gets us no further one way or the other. 
At the same time, I cannot modify the view I expressed in July 
1919 that the League as outlined by the Treaty does not strike 
at the roots of modern war, namely, the raging—perhaps the 
inevitable—commercial struggle between competing nations 
seeking the best places in the sun. Abolish the last of the 
dynasties, cut up and convert all the empires into democratic 
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nationalities ; this competition for the b<st places in the sun may 
yet remain fruitful of war as ever. It was at the source of the 
very war we came through in 1918. What is commonly repre- 
sented as the peaceful competition among nations is actually a 
cousin of war. The statesmen who urge the cause of the League 
should look to this. But as regards the familiar gird against the 
Teague and Covenant, that they are idealistic, this is not par- 
ticularly impressive. After all, the war was fought largely on 
ideals, its aims and cries were largely idealistic. What is it but 
noble ideal to live and die for one’s country? What is patriotism 
but noble ideal? Plenty of the most moving messages and 
speeches of commanders to their troops were, throughout the war, 
and in all the great Armies, fired by idealism. Idealism, extrava- 
gantly pursued by zealots, may itself lead on to war. But gross 
materialism is at least as likely to lead thither. Too much con- 
tempt for ideals and visions is not really common sense ; without 
them the people are said, correctly I think, to perish. 

Nationality and territorial rearrangement, reparation, disarma- 
ment which follow in later sections, are the three questions in 
the Treaty that have been, and will be, most hotly debated. 
They are vital ones to-day. ‘ Penalties’ formed the short Part 7 
of the Treaty. This subject flashed the comet of a General 
Election, but—rather like Chinese Slavery, fifteen years ago—it 
seems to have passed from the sky of the British electorate. One 
does not know what to make of it to-day. 

First, nationality and the territorial rearrangements. The 
return of Alsace-Lorraine to France was accepted for a foregone 
conclusion by Germany. ‘True, in the German note in May 1919 
renouncing sovereignty there, Alsace-Lorraine was referred to as 
mostly old German territory, and the inhabitants as being 
largely German in custom and language. So, rather perfunc- 
torily, a plebiscite was suggested. The Powers point-blank said 
No. They could neatly enough close the argument indeed with 
a reference to Mr. Wilson’s eighth point, which is more explicit 
than some of the points. Danzig was another matter. Here a 
slight conflict does arise with the. point about nationality and the 
choice of the inhabitants. The population of the city is prepon- 
derantly German: and a plebiscite would defeat the plan to 
restore Poland. Hence the Powers felt compelled to shift their 
ground, to exchange the principle of nationality in favour of 
another essential rule, namely, that independent nations must 
have free access to the sea. In the less hotly contested case of 
Meme! allotted to Lithuania the same rule applied. Critics of 
the Treaty see here bad cases of ignoring the basis of the peace 
and ‘bartering away’ peoples and territories as in 1815. The 
charge is natural enough coming from the dispossessed nation : 
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it strikes me as cantankerous when uttered by British lips. The 
term.‘ bartering away’ is in these cases misused. Danzig has 
been made a free city. That was not the 1815, the Vienna, style. 
Nor would Vienna have ordered a plebiscite for Upper Silesia. 
East and West Prussia have been separated, a monstrous offence 
in some critics’ eyes. It is in these criticisms often strangely 
forgotten that ‘there must be some sacrifice on one side or the 
other,’ as the Powers put it in one argument, I think in regard 
to Posen. Therein lies the world-old law, greater than any which 
high contracting parties can enact, that Doer Must Suffer. 
It is the grim experience Greek tragedy dealt in. In remorse 
most individuals bow under the law once or so in a life, and in 
this case a whole nation must bow and endure it. Doer Must 
Suffer! The whole Treaty has to be studied no doubt in that 
light. Yet the questions of justice and injustice, right and might, 
and so forth are often pressed as if that old law had been, or 
ought to be, annulled by the War. We might as well set out 
to annul the Milky Way. 

The least that could be done for Poland in regard to Danzig 
was to make it a free city. Prussia is paying for the cynical 
misdeeds of Frederic the Great. But Prussia is not the sole Power 
which in regard to Poland seems to have made the acquaintance of 
Nemesis with a vengeance. I was reading not long ago the 
passionate letter which Maria Theresa wrote to her counsellor 
Prince Kaunitz on the partition. It is an extraordinary letter to 
read in the light of what has happened to all three Powers which 
divided up Poland. It proves a rare prophetic vision. Alone 
among the sharers of the spoil Maria Theresa realised the black- 
ness of the crime. Agreeing to, yet protesting against, it, she 
exclaimed, ‘ When all my lands were invaded I relied in my 
good cause and the help of God; but in this thing I must confess 
never in my life to have been in such trouble, and am ashamed 
to show my face. . . . We throw our honour and reputation to 
the winds.’ And later she predicted ‘ Long after I am dead it 
will be known what the violating of all that was hitherto held 
sacred and just will give rise to.’ 

Mention: of Maria Theresa reminds one of Silesia, and the 
case of Upper Silesia has caused as much stir as any territorial 
rearrangement. Economically and strategically .it is very impor- 
tant to the nation that secures it through the plebiscite. Unlike 
some other districts once belonging and now returned to Poland, 
Upper Silesia was not Polish at the time of the partition. But 
to-day its population seems preponderantly Polish. Hence the prin- 
ciple of nationality comes in; but, on Germany protesting, the 
Powers agreed to a plebiscite. That arrangement was, I think, 
nothing if not reasonable and moderate. How British opinion can 
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object I fail to understand. But Poland appears just now to be the 
béte noire particularly of reactionists on one side and revolutionists 
on the other. I do not share in the parrot-cry against Poland 
for trying to defend herself, and incidentally for doing against 
Bolshevism what greater nations would like to do were it feasible. 
I view the Bolshevist regime as wholly an abomination. I would 
have no traffic with it. The plans of commerce with it are crazy. 
I believe Poland has been, whether consciously or not, doing as 
well as she could the world’s work. 

Of course honest objections can be urged against all these 
plebiscite arrangements, and these territorial changes, by one who 
disbelieves in the principle of nationality. Professor Gilbert 
Murray regards it as a highly dangerous principle, and that no 
doubt is a serious proposition. But it happens we accepted it 
as one of the great fixed principles of the whole war. No wonder 
then it fills the Treaty. Obviously, as Mr. Balfour says, it cannot 
be applied as a mathematical principle. There are sundry islets of 
aliens right in the midst of several of the new States. Self-deter- 
mining nationality cannot be applied there. Mr. Balfour, in his 
entertaining lecture on September 27 before the International 
Congress on Philosophy likened such islets to plums in a pudding. 
One cannot help thinking that some of them may prove pebbles 
rather than plums, which it will call for all the culinary skill 
of the League of Nations to make digestible. 

Nor can the principle be applied in the case of the plums 
lying outside but contiguous to the parent pudding. Strategy 
must be considered. Did not Mr. Asquith, no militarist, admit 
that in regard to Italy and the Adriatic? Thus the Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia could not have Dominion home rule, or the Poles 
left in Germany an army and navy to play with. Coming near 
home, the Sinn Feiners’ demands are grotesque. Certainly 
nothing which the German plenipotentiaries claimed in the 
negotiations before June 28, 1919, strikes me as so preposterous 
as the Irish ultimatum. The Sinn Feiners and the poet 
D’Annunzio seem bent on guying nationality and the inhabitants’ 
will as a serious principle. The spectacle Ireland presents to-day 
of a petulant child claiming the moon—as a result apparently of 
a world struggle from which she herself stood securely aloof 
between 1916 and 1919—does not impress me. In this case the 
mother State will have to self-determine for her. My sympathies 
go with the splendid, loyal forces of the Crown : they will rescue 
Ireland despite herself, if we support them steadily. 

Not a great deal has been made of the case of Schleswig. The 
Danes have behaved discreetly. Prussia promised them a plebis- 
cite in 1866. It has been left to the Allies to fulfil it. There 
are habitually censorious people who cannot grant that the Allies 
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have done one small thing right. So I suppose Schleswig 
is somehow a glaring instance either of the Allies’ cynical brutality 
or their miserable softheartedness, or perhaps of both. But I have 
not been able to discover it. 

Eupen and Malmedy were assigned to Prussia in 1814-15 with- 
out consulting their inhabitants; for in those days statesmanship 
did not consider what to do with the plums in the pudding. By 
Versailles, they were to go to Belgium, provided their inhabitants 
approved. The question of reparation pertinently comes in 
with regard to territory assigned to Belgium. , Her forests having 
severely suffered through the war, it was decided she must be 
promptly re-afforested at the cost of Germany. Certainly woods 
and forests had often to be destroyed by Allied munitions. Thus 
during the first Battle of the Somme the French had our aid in 
destroying wood upon wood—who can ever forget his first glimpse 
of the terrible woods of Delville or Mametz in 1916?—but that 
was not the fault of the Allies, once it is granted they were not, 
originally, aggressors in the war. And the evidence they were 
not is really past serious dispute. 

The question of territorial alterations is crucially bound up 
with probably the most difficult problem of all, the most menacing, 
namely Part 8 of the Treaty—Reparation. I believed before the 
signing of the Treaty that it would have been more satisfactory 
had the Allies named once and for all a definite sum for reparation. 
The difficulties in arriving at a scientific estimate before a long 
and very searching inquiry not only into what the Powers might 
reasonably look for, but also what Germany was likely to be able 
to pay, were no doubt immense. Probably such a figure could 
not be ascertained. But then it would have been better to make 
a shrewd guess. It might have been necessary to adjust such a 
claim later. But whatever claim is made after May 1, 1921, 
adjustments are still pretty sure to be made afterwards. The 
Reparation Commission will be governed by public opinion in the 
different Allied nations. A plunge as to the round figure for 
reparation could have been ventured on speedily. The thing has 
been done before in the terms of peace following a hard-fought 
war. One feels it would have helped to clear the air sooner. The 
Powers were not long in taking their plunge into deep and un- 
known waters as regards territorial claims. Then why not also 
in reparation ? 

My strong and growing instinct in regard to reparation is that 
its most useful purpose in the long run will be to check any fresh 
militarist designs that may live in Prussia. I believe such 
designs are not so widely spread throughout Germany as many 
people believe. I have not the faintest doubt they do lurk among 
the old ruling party. They are not, I think, entertained seriously 
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by masses of Germans who are down and still dazed to-day. But 
“ve simply must look to the future when Europe. begins to recover 
in earnest from her present broken state; and she is starting to 
recover. France was hit very hard in 1871. Many thoughtful 
observers believed she could not rise again for a generation or 
more. What happened? She was recovering so rapidly that, 
half way through the ’seventies, Great Britain and Russia let it 
be known in Germany they would not suffer a fresh attack on 
her. We must have precautions against another great conflict, 
for the sake of every nation and in the interests of both sides in 
the struggle between 1914 and 1918; and sufficient reparation, 
spread over the coming years during which Germany and the 
Entente nations will be recovering, is assuredly one of the most 
practical precautions. Reparation is regarded by many strong 
critics of the Treaty in the punitive light only. But it should 
be studied in the light, too, of a precaution. I see the Saar 
arrangement largely in this light, though it has not been so dis- 
cussed. It was resolved on as an ‘immediate possession of a 
security for reparation,’ and further as “ a definite and exemplary 
reparation ’ ; a definition which was not unnaturally seized on as in 
conflict with the ‘ No punitive damages’ that apparently formed 
part of the too vague or philosophical pre-Armistice understanding. 

Reparation, then, can be regarded as a form itself of disarma- 
ment, but-it is absolutely essential that the regular disarmament 
terms of the Treaty should also be firmly upheld. The uneasiness 
in France some months ago at the strength in numbers at any rate 
of the armed forces in Germany despite the terms of the Treaty 
was quite natural. Suppose a formidable residue of the German 
Fleet had still existed and been noticeable in 1919-1920, should 
we not have protested quite as vehemently as France did? Why, 
the mention of a German airship or aeroplane rouses strong feeling 
or even apprehension here. I am not much impressed by the 
argument that a hundred thousand troops in the Reichswehr are 
quite insufficient to keep order in view of a Bolshevik invasion 
threatened from the East. The Germans are not as a nation 
partial to Bolshevism. The Spartacist revolution was speedily 
stamped out, largely, I believe, by one of the voluntary forces 
which are well organised and patriotic. Besides, to-day the 
Bolsheviks, thanks to French skill, have had a considerable set- 
back and are not fit to march into Germany and make common 
cause with revolutionary elements there. It is sound policy to 
insist on disarmament. Germany cannot herself recover 
economically except through disarmament: it is clearly in her 
interests as well as those of Europe generally. They are cold 
friends of a European peace who in this country take any other 
view. And the one instrument by which disarmament can be 
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secured is the Treaty of Versailles. With the United States in 
their mood of detachment towards European questions, a mood 
that looks more and more like lasting, the Treaty is more impor- 
tant than ever. Sufficient reparation, disarmament, the success 
of the extraordinarily difficult territorial rearrangements—all hang 
upon the Treaty. That instrument, I am profoundly convinced, 
is Europe’s only safeguard to-day. Its persistent detractors here, 
in France, in Italy, and elsewhere, honest though many of them 
may be, are serving an ill cause. 
Grorce A. B. Dewar. 








THE NEW ADRIATIC STATE 


Ir has been announced in Belgrade and confirmed in Rome that, 
through the intermediation of Dr. Benes, the Czecho-Slovakian 
Foreign Minister, direct negotiations are to take place between 
Ttaly and Jugo-Slavia for a settlement, if possible, of the Adriatic 
question. In the adolescence of the Jugo-Slav Nation—the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—we are witnessing 
the outcome of one of the greatest experiments in constructive 
statesmanship which the world has ever seen. It followed closely 
upon the disruptive catastrophe that shattered the great empire 
of which it used to be said that it was a political necessity of 
Europe, and which Gladstone once described as a successful 
example of effective Home Rule! No one had supposed that the 
predominantly Orthodox Serbs—men of peasant origin but with 
fire burning in their hearts, long ostracised by Britain because of 
the murder of King Milan and Queen Draga—would make a single 
nation with the Catholic Croats, who, of all the peoples within 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, were most loyal to the Habsburg 
crown. But Imperialism was afoot in Austria, proud traditions 
were awake, trouble was brewing, movements were in hand which 
the aged Emperor could not control, and there followed the in- 
evitable unchaining of the dismembering forces below. 

The ‘ Greater Serbia ’ plot, and the growing power and national 
consciousness of the Southern Slavs, had become an ever-increasing 
danger which at length impelled Austria to the repression that 
provoked the war. Dr. Wekerle asserted—though his authority 
has been disputed—that the ‘ plot’ had made necessary the dis- 
turbin; and precipitate action of Austria in her annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Be that as it may, the evil was done, 
and great efforts were made to crush any demonstrations of 
sympathy with Serbia. Croatia, though, under the treaty of 1868 
with Hungary, she had secured independence as a separate nation 
within the lands of St. Stephen, was sternly governed ; taxes were 
raised ; strict censorship was established; and the country was 
treated almost as if under martial law. Out of this harsh rule 
surged the rebellious spirit, the new impulse, which made possible 
the unified nation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
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Slovenes. To them—and to the Czecho-Slovaks also—has come 
the ripest fruit of ‘self-determination.’ Unlike the Arabs, they 
are ruled by no unwelcome self-donated mandate; unlike the 
Koreans, they are crushed by no iron heel of tyranny. Yet a 
malign fairy was there to cast an evil spell about the cradle of the 
new nation, which wise statesmanship has forestalled in its work- 
ing, and which, with good judgment and moderate counsels, we 
may hope will never be permitted to work its disastrous end. 

The Jugo-Slavs are virile people, awakened to a new destiny, 
their country rich in resources of timber, coal, lignite, iron and 
copper ore, all to be developed; of wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
and rye; of leather, dyes, tobacco and silk cocoons. Their rail- 
ways are few, and their roads indifferent, but they have old indus- 
tries which are developing and will rapidly expand. They demand 
many things that Europe and America can give them—railway 
material, agricultural machinery, machinery for many trades, 
machine tools, manufactured goods of every kind, fabrics, clothing, 
boots, and all the requirements of a prospering people. Their 
commercial agents are active in England and in the countries of 
the Continent, in Scandinavia, and in the United States. After 
long pleading and earnest argument, extending over many months, 
they are obtaining, through the Maritime Service of the Repara- 
tions Commission, the means for extending further their old 
advantage of the carrying trade at sea. 

It must be realised that these Jugo-Slavs—those of them who 
live on the long coastline and in the islands of the Dalmatian 
Archipelago and at Cattaro and Ragusa—are pre-eminently a 
maritime race. For centuries they have been great Adriatic 
seamen. The circumstances of their geography, and in a chief 
degree the wonderful configuration of their coastline, with its 
sheltered waters and admirable anchorages, made them seafarers. 
They possess geographical advantages which are in strange con- 
trast to the long bare coastline of Italy in the Adriatic. The proud 
Venetians knew them as pirates and marauders long ago. They 
slew the Doge Pietro Candiano the First in an expedition he led 
against them. Pietro Orseolo the Second subjected them, and, 
being made Duke of Dalmatia, the ceremony of blessing the sea 
was instituted in commemoration of his prowess. ‘O Lord,’ 
intoned the bishop as they moved out to the Lido, ‘ grant this sea 
unto us!’ and thereafter Venice became wedded to the sea. She 
was from first to last the great Sea Power of the Adriatic and the 
Levant, but it may be questioned whether her domination gave 
to the Dalmatians any greater advantage than that of fostering and 
developing their prime qualities as seamen, which the valiant 
captains and hardy sailors of Ragusa and Cattaro, with a larger 
degree of freedom—‘ Libertas’ was the word on the flag they 
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flew at their mastheads—showed more prominently. There has 
never been a better seaman than the pirate turned trader. When 
the Venetians grew opulent, and lost their civic virtues, and their 
liking for personal adventure in the risks of navigation, they 
entered Slavs in their fighting and merchant marines, and often 
entrusted their trading vessels to the command of Dalmatian 
Captains. It was a lament of Benedetto Pesaro, the Venetian 
Admiral against the Turks, in the fifteenth century, that his 
galleys were not fully manned with these fine fellows and prime 
seamen rather than with the ‘Lombardi’ whom he despised. At 
the time when, under Article XCIII. of the Treaty of Vienna, 
1815, Venice and its possessions, the Venetian Islands, Istria, 
Dalmatia, the Bocche di Cattaro, and, indeed, the whole eastern 
side of the Adriatic, passed to the House of Habsburg, the vessels 
plying in Adriatic waters were very largely Slav. 

The dominant position which Austria-Hungary thereafter 
assumed as a Maritime Power, the menace of her small but highly 
efficient Navy, bearing the prestige of the victory of Lissa—in 
which Tegetthoff, in the Ferdinand Maz, defeated Persano and 
sank his Flagship, the Ré d’ Italia, July 1866—and the loud claim 
for the ‘ Vorherrschaft in der Adria,’ the very waters which 
Italians called ‘il mare nostro,’ created the Adriatic question. 
The Congress of Berlin, 1878, left bitter memories in Italy. The 
Irredentists claimed the incorporation in the Italian Kingdom of 
Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia. The position of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance became almost intolerable, and she was deeply wounded 
by the action of her German Ally in supporting the forward policy 
of the Dual Monarchy. ‘ Delenda est Austria ’ Mazzini had cried, 
and it needed only the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1908, followed by Count Montecuccoli’s great plan of expanding 
the Austro-Hungarian Navy, to bring into active existence the 
fiery Italian Nationalist movement, which, through a clamorous 
press, led by the Idea Nazionale, lost no opportunity of fomenting 
hostility to the rule of Francis Joseph. 

When the war was at an end Austria had been destroyed, as 
the Italian Nationalists desired, or, at least, had broken up into 
the elements of which the Empire was composed. But there were 
many in Italy who feared a recrudescence of the old danger. A 
new State would arise on the other side of the Adriatic, a country 
nearly as large as Italy, though more sparsely populated, possessing 
all the maritime advantages of its predecessor. What might that 
forebode? The secret Treaty of London was an attempt to exor- 
cise the peril. Published to the world by the Bolsheviks, it was 
@ revelation of the fears and ambitions of Italian statesmen and 
of the complaisance of their British colleagues. Italy had rendered 
signal service during the war by bearing the weight of the Austrian 
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blow, and by her strong support of the Allies, and she complained 
that she was promised but a small reward for all her great sacri- 
fices. The Allies had covenanted with her for a price, which had 
to be paid, but they were invested with no right to make it good 
by giving her what was not theirs to bestow. There was grave 
danger at the time of creating a ‘ Jugoslavia Irredenta ’—the very 
counterpart of the ‘ Italia Irredenta ’ which the war had redeemed. 

The peril which the Italians foresaw lay deep at the root of 
the theatrical exploit of D’ Annunzio at Fiume, and of the attitude 
of many Italian Naval Officers, led by Admiral Millo. There is real 
danger in these strange unofficial adventures, and in the activity 
of the legionaries of the poet-patriot in the islands which the 
Wilson line leaves to the Jugo-Slavs. The Italian occupation of 
Dalmatia caused extreme bitterness among the population there. 
Can the new nation endure for ever the presence of the Italians at 
Fiume and in the islands of the Quarnero and Quarnerolo, the 
inclosed waters between the Croatian coast and eastern Istria, 
islands, perhaps, yet to be fortified? No answer will be attempted 
to this question. Only good will, international amity, and 
moderate policy can prevent the Adriatic problem from raising its 
threatening head again. D’Annunzio and his like are firebrands, 
who may yet enkindle the flame. Exceeding bitterness followed 
his first astounding offence, and the support which Admiral Millo 
gave to him. The South Slav Press became almost hysterical. 
Thus wrote the Epoca of Belgrade in November 1919 : 


We do not forget benefits, neither do we remember evil. If you wish 
it, Italians, we will not forget that you let us die at San Giovanni di 
Medua, at Durazzo and Avlona in 1915-1916; we will not forget that you 
took away from us Istria and Gorizia: that you tried to instil Bolshevism 
in our country; that you ill-treated, tortured, and deported our Adriatic 
population; that you took the Jugo-Slav fleet, made our Fiume suffer, 
enslaved our Zara; closed our Adriatic ports, and were contemptuous of our 
ills. We will not forget, and we will recall them to your mind one day, 
for evidently you do not want us to forget. 


The claims of Italy were set very high. Thus were they ex- 
pressed by the Nationalist Resto del Carlino, and its Bologna 
correspondent in December 1918 : 


Absolute domination of the Adriatic, that is to say, possession of the 
isles and the Eastern Dalmatian coast, the reconstitution of an independent 
Montenegro, an Albania preserved intact under Italy’s protectorate, Italian 
military control of the Corfu Channel, and the acquisition of the whole 
Austrian War fleet. It-is no use saying that Jugo-Slavia and Greece are 
not very terrible menaces. There is every sign of a federal tendency among 
the ex-Austrian peoples. A reconstitution of Russia would be just as great 
a danger. The same danger from Greece if she realised her idea of a 
Balkan federation. And in any case, a Jugo-Slav State would, as would 
Greece, almost certainly be to-morrow the Ally of any greater Power 
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[France] who was our enemy. This enemy could thus place us between 
two menaces, one to the West and the other to the East. 

The struggle in the Adriatic, in appearance a struggle between Italy 
and Austria, is in reality a struggle between Italy and the Slavs, whom 
Austria merely represented. ... Dalmatia and Eastern Istria must 
become Italian, and it is painful to see, in France especially, that there 
are people who try to deny to us this, our sacrosanct right. Will a 
single Frenchman remain after this war under the German yoke? No!... 
Mazzini, it is true, assigned Dalmatia to the Slavs, but if he had been 
able to foresee the facility with which the Croats were to become the most 
ferocious supporters of Austria, he would perhaps have changed: his 
view. .. . We ask for nothing that is not ours, but the living and vibrant 
Italianity of Spalato, of Fiume, of Ragusa, of Cattaro, of all the towns 
of the other shore, is beyond discussion. 

Articulate thought in Italy, though not always expressed with 
the crudeness of this outburst, was inspired generally by the same 
or like ambitions. There was, it is true, a cleavage in public 
opinion, and a moderate party existed. But Signor Bissolati, who 
dared to express his views through an English paper, and after- 
wards declared them in a great oration delivered before the Italian 
Society for a League of All Free Nations in the Scala at Milan on 
January 11, 1919, was overthrown. He pleaded that Italy should 
be true to the spirit in which she had waged the war, and with 
regard to the new trans-Adriatic State, recognised existing facts : 

Jugo-Slavia exists [he said], and no one can undo this. But to the credit 
of Italy be it said, the attainment of unity and independence for the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes was and must be alike the reason and the certain 
issue of our war. The factors that determined the European War were 
the attractive force exercised by Serbia upon the Slav elements in Austria- 
Hungary, and the design of that Empire, under German and Magyar 
influence, to absorb Serbia and open up the main routes to the East. 
Italy felt that if Serbia had been swallowed up by that monstrous Empire 
—itself the vassal of the German Empire—her own economic expansion 
and political independence would have received a mortal blow. And so she 
was on Serbia's side, first in neutrality, then in intervention. And now, 
with the victory of Italy and the Entente, the duel between Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia ends as it was logically bound to end; the Jugo-Slavs 
of Serbia are uniting with their brothers of the Empire. Those who only 
see, in the formation of the Jugo-Slav State, a sympathetic or antipathetic 
episode of the war, or a subsidiary effect of it, have failed to detect its 
inner meaning. 

The statesmen who guided the fortunes of the new Adriatic 
country appeared to be sincerely desirous of friendship with Italy, 
though under extreme provocation from the occupation of Fiume, 
and the action of Italian officers in Dalmatia, in the island of 
Veglia and the islets surrounding the Lussingrande island. 
Svetozar Pribichevitch, vice-President of the Jugo-Slav National 
Council, had already, in November 1918, at Agram, expressed his 
hopes and ideas to the correspondent of the Secolo : 

We ardently desire to live in the best of friendships with the Italians, 
whose culture we admire. But we cannot forget that Dalmatia is Slav, 
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that Fiume is the lung of Jugo-Slavia, and that by ethnographical, 
geographical, and historical right, Dalmatia and Fiume fall to Jugo- 
Slavia. . . . We understand and perfectly recognise your right to Trieste 
and to Pola, and we would that in Italy our right to Dalmatia and to 
Fiume were recognised with the same justice. Among us also there are 
a few Imperialists who would like Trieste and Pola, but the Jugo-Slav 
National Council will not let itself be turned aside by Imperialistic in- 
fatuations. For us Trieste and Pola belong de facto and de jure to Italy, 
and we are sure that Italy will accord all liberties to the Slav populations 
which will find themselves included in the territory, just as we shall accord 
the greatest liberties to the Italian populations which will find themselves 
in the territory of Jugo-Slavia. 


The sea spirit of the Jugo-Slavs was disclosed in the increas- 
ing numbers they contributed to the Austro-Hungarian Navy. 
There can be no question that the Jugo-Slav movement exercised 
a profound influence in the Fleet. It created political ferment 
among the men and found large sympathy on the quarter-deck. 
The list of staff officers and ships’ captains who fought in the 
battle of Lissa in 1866 reveals hardly one who was other than of 
German origin, but in 1912 I met at Trieste and Pola many 
Austrian Naval Officers who were of Croat and Slovene race. In 
the lists of the Austro-Hungarian Navy within recent years not 
more than one-third of the officers bore Teutonic names, and 
probably not one-quarter among the junior officers. Some retired 
officers went over to the Jugo-Slav National Council at Agram 
before the fall of the Empire, and Captain Dragutin Prika was 
made first Jugo-Slav Admiral and Minister of Marine. Admiral 
Julio Vukovic de Podkapelski, also newly promoted, had command 
at Pola, where on October 29, 1918, the Jugo-Slav flag was hoisted 
in all the ships. It was an event of great significance. The 
Dreadnought flagship Viribus Unitis saluted with twenty-one guns 
the disappearing Austrian flag, and then with the same number 
of guns the new flag of Jugo-Slavia. On the very next day two 
Italian officers in the early dawn stole into Pola harbour and 
destroyed the ship by attaching a mine to her side. Two hostile 
policies were thus shown in active operation. The Hrvatska 
Rijech reported that the Jugo-Slav commander went down with 
the flagship. 

The expiring Empire, by its action, had recognised the new 
Jugo-Slav State as inheriting its Adriatic policy, and there can 
be no question that the Jugo-Slav officers actually regarded them- 
selves as retaining the rights and privileges of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Navy. They had changed neither themselves nor their 
uniform, but only their flag. It was said that they had mutinied, 
but this was denied by Admiral Dragutin Prika. He stated that 
on the day upon which the Austrian parlementaires appeared 
before the Italian lines to demand an armistice, the Government 
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at Vienna telegraphed to the National Council of Agram offering 
to Jugo-Slavia the whole Austro-Hungarian Fleet, and requesting 
the immediate dispatch of delegates to Pola and Cattaro to receive 
the cession of the warships and forts. The principal delegation, 
under the presidency of Dr. Tresic-Pavicic, then president of the 
Agram Council, proceeded to Pola, where it met the Imperial 
Delegates from Vienna. A regular protocol having been drawn 
up and signed, all the ships lowered the Austro-Hungarian flag 
and salutes were fired as is recorded above. 

Admiral Vukovic de Podkapelski’s successor, Captain Metho- 
dius Koch, held a Jugo-Slav Council at Pola, in which the Czechs 
and Poles in the Fleet joined. It was resolved to take over the 
administration of the Fleet and forts, and hospitality was offered 
to the Italians, Hungarians, and German-Austrians who formed 
part of the personnel until they could be returned to their homes. 
But the settlement decided between the old Government at Vienna 
and the new Government established at Agram, and the arrange- 
ments made at Pola and Cattaro, could not be accepted by the 
Allies, and the ultimate destination of some of the late Austrian 
ships has actually not been determined at the time I am writing 
this. It was impossible to leave in existence the old menace of 
the Adriatic. But the Italians were not prepared to run any risks 
they could avoid. The budding naval ambitions of Jugo-Slavia 
were to them an intolerable affront. Accordingly, an Italian 
squadron proceeded to Pola, and Admiral Cagni took possession 
of the Dreadnought battleship Tegetthoff, the fine pre-Dread- 
nought Franz Ferdinand, and the light cruiser Saida, and brought 
them under the Italian flag to Venice. These circumstances are 
recorded here, because they are not widely known in this country, 
and because they are highly significant of the antagonistic feelings 
that menaced the birth of the Jugo-Slav State, and of the dangers 
which may yet be shrouded in the future of the Adriatic. 

To describe. the seething cauldron of conflicting policies, 
warring ambitions, and internal dissensions out of which the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes arose is outside the 
purpose of this article. Many difficulties were connected with 
the ambiguous position of the Jugo-Slavs, subjects of an enemy 
State, yet protesting their solidarity with the Allies and trusting 
most of all to President Wilson. They found it difficult to under- 
stand why, while General Franchet d’Espérey greeted the Jugo- 
Slav forces ‘ by sea and land,’ fighting ‘ under the allied banner,’ 
and Admiral Gauchet exerted himself in their favour, the Italians 
were ordering them to strike their flag and occupying their coasts 
and islands. They thought it hard that seven of their ships, 
belonging to shipowners at Ragusa and Fiume, which, by an act 
of Ententophil, at the beginning of the war, running great peril 
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ef reprisal from the Austro-Hungarian Navy, took refuge in 
Italian ports, were condemned to confiscation after the Armistice 
by a Prize Court sitting in Rome. 

It was inevitable that this sea-faring nation, dependent as it 
is upon coastwise and oversea transport, needing to develop 
exports and imports for the restoration of its finances, should look 
first of all to the sea. The new problem would not turn upon 
the Navy. That may come later. It would turn first upon the 
restoration and progress of the Jugo-Slav Mercantile Marine. 

We may now anticipate better things with relation to that 
matter if only the Adriatic settlement, which is now in progress, 
be not left at the mercy of a coup de thédtre or a coup d’état. The 
Jugo-Slav shipowners, inheriting a tradition of centuries, cannot 
forsake the industry they exercise, which, moreover, is a vital 
necessity for their country. From 1900 onward to the outbreak 
of the war, they constructed about 250,000 tons of the gross ton- 
nage of the Austro-Hungarian Merchant Marine. Great efforts 
were made by Germany to dominate shipping in the Adriatic by 
buying up interests in the shipping concerns, and gradually 
Germans and Magyars, supported by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, became masters.of nearly half of the Austrian mer- 
chant service, especially of the Austrian Lloyd and other regular 
lines, and of three-quarters of the Hungarian service. For the 
present needs and future prosperity of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State possession of the means of navigation is of the utmost 
moment. Communication with the islands must be maintained, 
and coastwise navigation is essential, there being only short coast- 
lines open from Metkovicz to Cattaro (Kotor) and from Spalato 
(Split) to Sebenico (Chibenik). The rolling-stock is defective, 
experienced men are few, and coal is scarce and dear. Imports 
and exports can only pass by sea. Deprived of means of sea 
transport the new Kingdom suffers as if from the evils of a 
blockade. 

There was inevitable difficulty arising from the ambiguous 
status of Croatia and Slovenia. At the meeting of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles, when the terms of the Armistice were 
fixed, M. Vestnitch claimed that Jugo-Slav vessels should be 
excepted from the blockade, and that the Croats and Slovenes 
should possess the same rights as the Serbs. M. Clemenceau 
supported the claim, and would have ranked the Jugo-Slavs as 
an ‘ Associated Power.’ Mr. Balfour dissented. He would recog- 
nise them, but insisted on a very important point—that of the 
utilisation of the world tonnage. We could not leave the Jugo- 
Slavs to employ their vessels for their own purposes. We had to 
consider the putting to proper use of the whole of the tonnage 
in order to face the needs of all the nations. He proposed there- 
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fore to impose upon the States of Austria-Hungary the conditions 
imposed upon Germany, that is to say, to place their total tonnage 
at the disposal of the Allies under control of the Inter-Allied 
Maritime Council. In the end, as a necessary concession, an 
exception was made possible of Jugo-Slav trading vessels from 
the effects of blockade. 

A commission was appointed to give effect to this decision, but 
the Jugo-Slavs gained no advantage. Their vessels were still 
requisitioned for general service, and not one remained at their 
own disposal. For many months their representatives pleaded 
their cause with the Peace Conference, and it was not until 
November 1919 that a decision was arrived at, to restore to the 
Adriatic shipowners vessels of under 2000 tons, and to recognise 
rights of ownership and part-ownership in bigger vessels. But this 
decision remained also a dead-letter, though the Jugo-Slav repre- 
sentatives, in agreement with the Italian experts of the Peace 
Conference, Signori Genta, Bensa, Quartieri, and Dragoni, had 
agreed upon a project to restore 250,000 gross tonnage of the 
former Austro-Hungarian merchant fleet to the shipowners of the 
new kingdom. The Jugo-Slav owners may be ranged in the 
groups of Ragusa (Dubrovnik), Sabioncello (Peljesac), and Ragusa 
Vecchia (Cavitat); the Croatian coast, Bakar, Kraljevica and 
Senj ; Lussinpiccolo (Losinj); Bouches de Cattaro (Kotor); and 
Brazza (Brac), Lesina (Hvar), and Spalato (Split), these last 
mainly engaged in coastwise navigation. 

From the long-continued failure to restore Jugo-Slav shipping 
to activity a very grave economic situation arose in the new 
country. The Maritime Service of the Reparation Commission 
took up the duties of the former Inter-Allied Maritime Council, 
and at last a satisfactory arrangement appears to have been 
arrived at. The Jugo-Slavs and Italians were in agreement. 
France and England gave their support, and after long negotia- 
tions, in August 1920, it was determined that the new kingdom 
should receive about 145,000 gross register tonnage of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Mercantile Marine. The agreement has yet 
(September 6) to receive formal approval, preparatory to being 
given practical effect. 

Transport and movement are to a nation what the circulation 
of the blood is to an individual. National life is impossible with- 
out them. High hopes have been formed of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, but it must have freedom of move- 
ment by sea and land. It suffers from some internal maladies 
which it is to be hoped will not open the way to disruptive intrigue, 
and it is threatened with dangers from without. Much is due to 
it from the Great Powers which brought it into being. Jugo- 
Slavia became a contracting party to the Treaty of Versailles as 
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an Allied State, and the League of Nations must be its safe- 
guard. Its great internal riches will be developed with the growth 
of imports and exports and the extension of means of communi- 
cation. More and more it will look to the sea. Its navigation 
must be unrestricted and unthreatened. It seeks no conflict with 
Italy. The ambition of its officers to possess themselves of the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet, which in a large degree they had made 
the efficient organisation it was, must not be regarded as indicat- 
ing a national determination towards sea-power. All experience 
does indeed show that a great mercantile marine, which Jugo- 
Slavia may yet possess, will demand protection, but it will be long 
before the country aspires to create such forces as the Peace 
Conference has dispersed. The friendship of Italy and not her 
enmity--not the explosive tactics of D’Annunzio and his like— 
are necessary for the peace and prosperity of Jugo-Slavia. The 
best news we have recently heard concerning the affairs of the 
new State is that direct negotiations for a settlement of the 
Adriatic problem are to take place between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, 
and that Italian policy will at last be defined. The fears of Italy 
are explained by the map of the Adriatic shores. She claimed 
Dalmatia and the islands despite nationality, mainly on strategic 
grounds, but if she should take anything that rightly belonged 
to Jugo-Slavia, there could be no certain hope of continued peace 
between the Latins and the Slavs. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 





DISARMAMENT OF GERMANY: 


AS VIEWED BY THE GERMANS 


WHEN I laid down my pen in February 1919, at the close of 
my memoirs written during the five years of war in Germany, 
I expressed the feeling that it was the imperative duty of all 
women who had suffered under the stress of international relation- 
ships to try to restore friendship and confidence between the 
warring nations and to unite in this common cause. More than 
a year and a half has elapsed since then, during which the 
Treaty of Versailles has come to light, and the world has been 
filled with conferences tending to alter, expand, or elucidate its 
rigours in terms satisfactory to the various Entente Allies. In 
the meantime what of Germany, and what of the restoration of 
friendship and good-feeling? It is almost impossible for one 
who is not by choice or instinct a politician, and who is merely 
longing for a quiet life again, to describe the vortex of agitations 
in which the last eighteen months have been passed, and nothing 
but a request to follow up my descriptions of life and conditions 
under the war by depicting the present outlook as regards peace 
from a German standpoint would induce me again to take up 
the pen I had intended to lay down for ever. The truth is that the 
unrest in Germany defies description and is too complicated for 
anything but time to unravel. There are, as is only to be 
expected in a great nation suffering such defeat, parties of every 
colour trying to come to the top. Parties anxious ta carry out 
the peace terms and settle, parties anxious to evade them, 
monarchists, anti-monarchists, Spartacists, Communists, Bolshe- 
vists, and disappointed militarists are amongst the seething 
ingredients of the German cauldron, at the centre of which 
revolves uneasily the republican government of the moment, doing 
its best to fulfil the Peace, in one sense, and to keep it in another. 
Coming back after a few weeks visit to England, I am em- 
broiled in the great vexed question of the hour—the disarmament. 
The papers are full of it, my friends are surcharged with it; and 
as it seems to be the rock on which Germany might possibly split, 
I will try to give the German standpoint ag nearly as I can. It 
must be understood that these are not the opinions of journalists, 
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or of interested parties, but of great men who are seriously con- 
cerned for Germany’s future and view her present condition with 
the deepest anxiety. Much as they may deplore and dislike the 
peace terms, I do not think that any of them at heart expects 
these to be modified materially, or thinks that they are heavier 
than Germany, had she been successful, would have exacted from 
her enemies. But there are features which they regard as un- 
workable, and the full execution of which they see to be charged 
with immediate danger both to their own country and to the 
world’s peace. The chief of these is the disarmament, or 
perhaps I should rather say the manner in which it is 
being enforced, especially by the French in Upper Silesia and 
elsewhere. It is the fashion of the foreign Fress, certainly of 
the British which I read, to treat all German protests as hypo- 
critical and all complaints as the whining of the beaten bully. 
I think I may say that the pleas for milder disarmament terms, 
certainly so far as they come from the large and influential classes 
with which I am associated, are not of these categories. They 
arise from a deeper understanding of the local conditions than 
foreigners can have, and from closer knowledge of the way in 
which the disarmament, so far as it can be carried out at all, 
is proceeding. The Government are, in fact, disarming the 
responsible educated classes, the landholders, and the forces which 
make for order, and they are powerless to disarm the proletariat, 
which refuses to give up its weapons. Nor, in the present 
volcanic condition of the lower classes, and with the Reichswehr 
reduced to a minimum both of numbers and efficiency, is it pru- 
dent to attempt to use too much compulsion. Apart from the 
Spartacist menace, which was scotched but not killed in the spring 
of 1919 and 1920, there are many subsidiary forces of disorder 
which require to be kept under control. Here in Middle Silesia, 
and more still in Upper Silesia, there is continual danger from 
marauding bands of miners and the scum of the large towns, 
which fall upon defenceless farms or villages and carry off the 
produce. That has happened in our immediate neighbourhood 
and to farmers whom we know. As a protection against it and 
similar scares an organisation known as the ‘ Einwohnerwehren,’ 
or inhabitant volunteers, was started in every small township an‘ 
village in the early part of the year. It was generally organised 
by the local landowner or his Rentmeister (agent), and received 
arms and equipment from the central town (Kreis-Stadt), these 
being provided by the Reichswehr or regular army which was 
in process of disbanding. The Einwohnerwehren were regarded 
as a very useful body for preserving civil order, and the condi- 
tions under which they were recruited were hardly capable of 
expansion into those required by a national force In spite of 
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this I believe there have been great misgivings and suspicion 
expressed at the formation of the Hinwohnerwehren, and demands 
have been made for their disarmament. Whether or not it was 
in consequence of the outcry from abroad I do not know, but 
recently their whole character has been changed by handing them 
over to the leadership of the communal (generally ‘ Communist ’) 
representatives of the locality to which they belonged; and they 
are now known as Ortswehren, with a potential capability for 
mischief in the hand of revolutionary hotheads. The French in 
Upper Silesia have gone further still, and have disbanded the 
Einwohnerwehren in the very district of all others where their 
presence was most required, and are even said to have handed 
over their arms to the Poles, whom they are markedly helping 
in their aggressive behaviour towards the now defenceless German 
population. This is one of the facts which must be borne in 
mind as contributing towards the regrettable outrage on the 
French consulate in Breslau. 

The Silesian problem is perhaps the most difficult of all, owing 
to the violent ill-feeling which is prevalent in the plébiscite dis- 
trict between the German and Polish portions of the population, 
and the large ‘red’ mining areas with their unruly inhabitants. 
But in a less degree the disarmament question is agitating all 
Germany in a very profound manner. It is a very difficult one 
in which to interest Entente readers, who probably ta a man 
regard Germany as a wolf ready to spring at the world again as 
soon as her fangs have grown, and who have a great reluctance 
to believe in German good faith. But in spite of the vapourings 
of bellicose Generals, and the Kaiser’s perhaps perfunctory wishes 
for ‘ another Tannenberg,’ Germany to-day is professedly peace- 
ful and longing for the day when she can settle down to work, 
to pay her debts, and to redeem her coinage. She has in truth 
little time or energy to spare for dreams of conquest or revenge, 
and her sufferings have bred such a horror of war that no one 
who is alive to share their memory will ever again embark on ° 
such adventures. This is here regarded as so self-evident and 
obvious that one finds openly expressed indignation at the refusal 
of other nations to believe it. Besides, the old governing class 
which produced the war has vanished into impotence. 

One hears, of course, the matter discussed on broader and more 
fundamental grounds, viz. not only whether drastic disarmament 
is possible or expedient, but why it is so much insisted on. And 
here, although it is controversial, I will state the views that many 
good Germans hold. Germany, they admit, was looked upon by 
the majority of the world as a warlike nation bent on conquest. 
Its armaments were regarded as instruments to that end should 
ever the opportunity arise. Weltpolitik and Weltmacht were con- 
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sidered to be the keynote of her policy. No credence was given 
to the Emperor’s repeated declarations that the armaments were 
meant solely for the preservation of peace. Germany’s pre- 
parations were regarded with jealous eyes, especially by France, 
which had never forgotten the defeats of 1870-1871 and which 
was openly bent on revanche. Not being strong enough by her- 
self to face Germany in the field she sought allies, and in this 
was assisted by a short-sighted German policy. A powerful anti- 
German party had for a long time existed in Russia, and France 
cleverly turned this to her advantage and captured the Tsarist 
Empire by placing the French loans in Russia, wherein they were 
assisted by the mutual antagonisms of Russia and Germany’s ally 
Austria. The Russian (Sukhomlinoy) revelations of 1918 suffi- 
ciently prove that this Russo-Austrian antagonism was bound to 
lead in time to a forcible climax. Germany herself was aware 
of this, and even in Bismarck’s time the danger of a war on two 
fronts had been apprehended and the armaments on land were 
regarded merely as a matter of self-preservation. As for the 
great navy, Germany’s growing commerce, they plead, required 
adequate protection, and the question was continually asked even 
before the war why a great naval Power like England should be 
stirred up by its Press into a state of misgiving and taught to 
believe in the peril of a German invasion. I used myself to point 
out that the aggressive toasting of ‘Der Tag’ in naval circles, 
and various writings in the same strain, were hardly conducive 
to a soothing of English susceptibilities, but these were regarded 
at the time as mere ebullitions of nautical enthusiasm and no 
importance was attached to them. It is admitted that in the last 
few years before the war England had more cause for misgiving 
on account of the uncertain attitude of German statesmen, whose 
policy of vacillation between an English and a Russian rapproche- 
ment had practically placed them between two stools, and owing 
also to the Emperor’s frequent warlike utterances. The latest 
revelations (of Baron Eckardtstein and others) have shed consider- 
able light moreover on the doings of German diplomacy in regard 
to British attempts at rapprochement as far back as 1895, when 
Lord Salisbury made his offer of co-operation in the Near East, 
and received a curt rebuff from a high-placed German personage 
which personally ill-disposed him against Germany to his dying 
day. But, itis argued, whatever may have been Germany’s short- 
comings in the past, and however justified England’s fear may 
have been of German aggression, no man in his senses can fail 
to see that Germany’s total defeat has removed every vestige of 
cause for fear that she could ever be dangerous to England in the 
future. Germany therefore would like to see peaceful relations 
established on a new and better basis, not reckoning sufficiently 
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perhaps on the bitter memories called up by her ruthless sub- 
marine campaign. In my book, An English Wife in Berlin, 
I have tried to show that the German people as a whole was not 
responsible for the submarine warfare, but was kept in ignorance 
of its uglier side, except perhaps in the solitary case of the Lusi- 
tania, which evoked national enthusiasm as a great exploit. And 
even in this case the drowning of women and children was not 
widely advertised, or was glossed over as far as possible. The 
people now speak with disgust of the submarine campaign, and 
apart from its horrors attribute to it the great depth of their 
misfortunes. They do not of course appreciate the extent to 
which it has influenced England’s feeling against them. So they 
are puzzled by the English attitude, and have come to regard it 
as evidence of a desire to exterminate Germany or to hand her 
over to the mercy of her own and the Russian Bolshevists. Lloyd 
George’s coquetting with Krassin and Kameneff they regard as 
a deliberate part of this policy. They think that Lloyd George 
has turned ‘red,’ and they can see nothing in what they regard 
as his ‘ Balkanising’ policy in Central Europe but a continual 
threat to European peace and to German integrity, which is bound 
up with his vigorous insistence on German disarmament. I 
name Lloyd George in particular, because all Germany regards 
England as the leader of the Entente, and as able, if she would, 
in France’s present state of ruin, to control and dominate her 
principal ally. All decent parties in Germany—politicians, busi- 
ness-men, landowners, and non-Spartacist workmen—look to 
England for more sympathetic and helpful treatment in her hour 
of bitter agony, if only on the grounds of general policy, and regard 
it as short-sighted to compel a population of seventy million in- 
habitants, the majority of whom have only one great longing, viz. 
for peace, to surrender the last means of self-protection against the 
troubles which threaten it from within and from without. A 
force of 100,000 men is not considered adequate to ensure the 
reconstruction of the country in face of these menaces, especially 
in view of the fact that the army at the Government’s disposal 
to-day does not represent more than a third of its value in efficiency 
as compared with the old Army. The conscript served his coun- 
try for his country’s good, whereas the present mercenaries join 
the colours in order to get food and a billet, so that the present 
Army will go on deteriorating in the same measure as the possi- 
bilities of employment increase. The capability of Poland to 
defend her own frontiers is looked upon with the greatest mis- 
givings, and all the decent elements in Germany are filled with 

? The Lusitania medals which aroused so much wrath in England were not 


made in Germany, and I never met a German during the war who had seen or 
heard of them. 
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panic at the idea of a Bolshevist invasion sweeping over their 
frontiers and setting alight the inflammable material prepared 
by the “red’ propaganda. Germany is full of Russian Bolshe- 
vists already, who have shown their hand in the Ruhr district, 
and it does not assist the situation that there are many Germans 
(mostly released prisoners of war) serving with the Bolshevist 
armies against Poland. Speaking for the population of Eastern 
Germany, with which I come most in contact, and where these 
dangers are most greatly felt, I think I can say that the general 
view is that there is only one way in which the Government can 
possibly carry out the disarmament in the spirit of the Versailles 
Treaty and the Spa Conference, and that is by convincing the 
German people first that nothing is attempted by their neighbours 
to obstruct or hinder her normal development, and secondly that 
the Government in power should be assisted by the importation 
of foodstuffs and raw materials. A Government thus strengthened 
would be put in a position to enforce its orders and so obviate 
the necessity of a continued and galling pressure from without. 


EvELYN BLicHer. 





MONSIEUR MILLERAND AND HIS . 
PROGRAMME 


Just twenty years ago I asked M. Loubet, then President of 
the Republic, whom he regarded as the most promising of younger 
French statesmen. After a moment’s reflection, he said 
‘ Millerand.’ ‘Why,’ I asked, ‘do you think so highly of his 
prospects ? ’ 

‘ Because he has a character not common among Frenchmen. 
He is painstaking, obstinate, and goes straight for his purpose. 
Il a des qualités qui sont plutét anglaises, des qualités, enfin, que 
nous admirons; d’autant plus que cette pertinacité en général 
nous manque.’ 

M. Millerand was then Minister of Commerce in Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s Administration, his first office, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, the first Socialist to take office. 

I had had a good deal to do with him in connexion with the 
British Chamber of Commerce, of which I was then Chairman, 
and especially in connexion with the Meeting of the British 
Association of Chambers of Commerce, which had held its 
autumn gathering during the Great Exhibition in Paris. 

M. Millerand, like M. Loubet, was convinced of the necessity 
for France of making permanent peace with England, of that 
Entente which eventually put an end ta the constant bickerings 
which were keeping both in a state of anxiety and were utilised 
by two other Great Powers to the respective detriment of both. 

The British Ambassador would have nothing to do with this 
first step in conciliation, in which the trade and industry of 
England took matters into their own hands, and practically 
pushed their Government aside. Delcassé, as Foreign Minister, 
could take no part where the British Government and its official 
representative showed so clearly their disapproval, a disapproval 
carried to such a point that even after the meeting had been an 
extraordinary success (perhaps for that reason also), the Embassy 
was instructed not to sanction the granting of any of the decora- 
tions M. Millerand proposed to confer on leading members of 
an Association which had shown such confidence in the good 
sense of the French people. The Minister of Commerce did 
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not consider himself bound by this sulky abstention. He could 
attend its functions as a guest himself of the British Chamber 
of Commerce and its Chairman, and he refused to boycott a gather- 
ing on French soil of the captains of British trade and industry 
whose deliberate object was to hold out the hand of friendship 
to France. He had the courage and tenacity to do deliberately 
and carry through what some more buoyant temperaments pro- 
mised to do one day and repented of promising to do the next. 
‘Yes,’ said President Loubet, ‘ you can count on Millerand’s 
word, which is as good as his deed. [II ira loin parce qu’tl a des 
qualités, je vous dis, que nous admirons mais ne possédons, hélas, 
que trop peu, 


Millerand remained one of the most consistent supporters of 
the campaign for an Anglo-French entente, of which he had been 
one of the first to appreciate the potential benefits. He was 
then a leading Socialist, and supposed to be a man of strong con- 
victions. In those days political convictions had to be handled 
with delicacy. A jealous electoral committee watched over the 
faith of their representative with all the jealousy of a synod, and 
a Socialist had to be careful not to show a too merciful considera- 
tion for Kings and Queens and Royal Families. So I asked 
Millerand beforehand if, at the banquet, he would mind pro- 
posing the Queen’s health. He had none whatsoever, and said 
very proper and pretty things about the aged lady to her loyal 
subjects. 


The last I saw of Millerand was at Bordeaux in the autumn 
of 1914. In his usual painstaking way he was engaged in all 
the detail of the gigantic task of national defence. I see him 
still, walking at the head of his staff to the Council Room in 
which he brought them together every day at 5 o'clock to revise 
the day’s work and plan that of the morrow, a system by which 
he was sure to be in touch with all the details of his administra- 
tion. I am not concerned to express an opinion on this method 
or on the relative virtues of Millerand’s assiduity in mastering 
details and Briand’s tendency to leave detail to his staff, reserv- 
ing himself for material questions of principle only. At the 
time it was said M. Millerand lost grip of the main things in 
the entanglement of petty administrative detail and wasted on 
matters of minor importance energies which ought to have been 
let accumulate for things that mattered more. No one can satisfy 
conflicting requirements, and M. Briand, on the whole, has 
suffered more from the charges by advocates of ministerial per- 
fection than M. Millerand... . 
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M. Millerand owes his origin to that modest French middle 
class which forms the bulk of the nation, comprising all the 
peasantry, and no small part of the townsfolk who, working with 
their hands in their little workshop or store, toil to leave un petit 
peu for their children. Anatole France recently exclaimed ‘ In 
France there is no proletariat!’ He meant by proletariat the 
proles, offspring, bare living beings, those who have no capital 
but their bodies and brains, and have to fight in battalions of 
their kind to get enough ta keep body and soul together. It was 
in this sense that Marx used the term, and when Anatole France 
says there is none he means too few in proportion to other classes 
to make them, as in industrial countries, an effective political 
force. 

People reproach Millerand with having deserted his socialist 
convictions and the cause of the ‘ disinherited.’ He never really 
belonged to the ‘disinherited.’ In the modest interior of his 
parents, he acquired the soul of the French bourgeoisie, which, 
rich or poor, in every stratum of it, is the same. It means devo- 
tion to law and order, to certainty of having enough for old age 
and something for their children, and for this bourgeoisie it is 
strong gavernment alone that secures possession to those who 
have aught to lose. M. Millerand represents this middle-class, 
which forms, I say, the bulk of the French people, and their 
political sentiment, though they are poor, is not that of the proles. 
All the policy of his nine months’ ministerial effort has been 
the policy which expresses the feeling of that petite bourgeoisie 
and peasantry, honest, laborious, and thrifty, which cares less 
for principles than for results, and is uncompromising for those 
who do not pay their debts. The keynote of it has been: 
Germany, by the treaty she has signed, agreed to supply coal 
and pay money. If she does not she must be made to. Russia 
owes the interest of money lent to her by France. If she does 
not pay or acknowledge it she must be made to. Whether his 
policy will ultimately produce these effects has still to be seen. 
Some think this policy is only adding to the debt of France and 
alienating the sympathies of her friends, but that too is mere 
supposition. Certain it is that his policy represents the feeling 
of the bulk of the French people. To the poor their little 
accumulations are more precious than fortunes to the rich. A 
policy which protects their investments is very near to their 
daily bread, and an indemnity on which they rely to reduce 
taxation is almost as near. When M. Millerand proposed to 
revise the constitution in the sense of giving more power to the 
President to carry out this policy he knew the bulk of the French 
people would be with him though Parliament was not. He 
knows it because what the majority of the French nation feel 
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he feels with them. That is his power, and if dissentiment occurs 
between him and Parliament the bulk of the electors will ceteris 
paribus side with him, for, let there be no mistake, his proposals 
touch the very foundation of parliamentary government. 


His speech to the Assembly which had just elected him was 
no improvisation or mere rhetoric. Read in the light of what 
I have said above, it is big with warnings. M. Bourgeois, Pre- 
sident of the Assembly, who has the same keen sense of the 
requirements, expectations, and prejudices of the petite bour- 
geoisie to which he, like most of the best men France produces, 
also owes his origin, gave the new President the lead he wanted. 
M. Millerand’s reply and the notes which preceded it have set 
the whole political intellect of France thinking. His reply was 


as follows : 


En me conférant l’honneur le plus haut qui puisse échoir & un citoyen, 
le vote du Congrés m’impose des devoirs dont je ne méconnais ni la gravité 
ni ’étendue. Représentant de |’intérét national au milieu des luttes des 
partis, gardien vigilant de cette supréme garantie de la liberté qu’est la 
séparation des pouvoirs, attentif & préserver de toute atteinte les droits de 
chacun d’eux, le premier magistrat de la République en est aussi le premier 
défenseur. Si les services incomparables que la République a depuis 
cinquante ans rendus au pays la mettent, en fait comme en droit, & l’abri 
de la discussion, l’expérience d’un demi-siécle comporte des enseignements 
que, dans l’intérét de la France comme de la République elle-méme, il 
importe de dégager et de faire passer dans les textes aussitét que le per- 
mettront les difficultés de I’heure. 

C’est & les surmonter que doivent aller tout d’abord les efforts des 
Frangais, fraternellement unis dans la paix comme ils le furent dans la 
guerre. La France victorieuse doit relever ses ruines, panser ses blessures, 
se refaire, et pour y parvenir obtenir l’acquittement intégral des justes 
obligations contractées envers elle sur les bases du traité de Versailles. 

Un ordre nouveau a surgi; la démocratie francaise saura, d’accord avec 
ses alliés, veiller & son maintien et & son développement. S’il est pour le 
président de la République un devoir particulitrement strict, c’est d’assurer, 
de concert avec les ministres, défenseurs de la politique gouvernementale 
devant les Chambres et interprdtes prés du président des volontés du 
Parlement, la continuité d’une politique extérieure digne de notre victoire 
et de nos morts. Le républicain que 1’Assemblée nationale vient de 
désigner apportera tout ce qu’il a de forces, d’intelligence et d’énergie & se 
montrer & la hauteur de Ja confiance des représentants du peuple. 


To understand the importance of the words in italics, we must 
go back to M. Millerand’s note of September 21 concerning his 
acceptance of candidature. He said: 


J’ai défini, dans mon discours du 7 novembre 1919, la iti 
fini, ¢ , la politique de 
progrés social, d ordre, de travail et d’union qui se caractérise & l’extérieur 
par 1 application intégrale du traité de Versailles et la défense des principes 
sur lesquels il repose, d’accord avec nos alliés ; & ]’intérieur, par le maintien 


* Le Temps, September 25, 1920, 7 
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des lois organiques de la République, la restauration et le développement 
de toutes nos forces économiques, la décentralisation ot, le moment venu, 
Vamélioration, que l’ expérience a montrée nécessaire, de nos lois constitu- 
tionnelles. 

Depuis huit mois, soutenu par la confiance du Parlement, j’ai défendu 
et appliqué d’une maniére méthodique et suivie cette politique. 

Je pense, et j’en ai donné les raisons, que je ne puis la servir nulle part 
aussi utilement qu’s la présidence du conseil. 

Si, néanmoins, la majorité des deux Chambres estime préférable ma 
présence & J’Elysée pour maintenir et poursuivre cette politique nationale, 
si elle pense comme moi que le président de la République, s'il ne doit 
jamais étre l'homme d’un parti, peut et doit étre l’homme d’une politique 
arrétée et appliquée, en étroite collaboration avec ses ministres, je ne me 
déroberai pas & l’appel de la représentation nationale.” 


The italicised words did not give satisfaction to the leaders 
of the parliamentary majority who saw in their candidate’s atti- 
tude towards the rights and duties of the Presidential office, as 
defined in the speech of last November referred to, a leaning 
towards reactionary methods on the one hand and to plebiscitary 
methods on the other. The danger was pointed out to him. 
Another note was then issued in the Temps of September 23. It 
stated that at the Cabinet Council held that morning (Septem- 
ber 22) : 


Le président du conseil a fait savoir qu’il maintenait sa candida- 
ture & la présidence de la République. Puis il a été amené & s'expliquer 
sur sa récente déclaration et & en préciser les termes. 

M. Millerand considére que la Constitution actuelle, si elle doit subir 
quelques modifications, comme il le croit, celles-ci, en tout cas, ne pourraient 
se faire que plus tard, lorsque les circonstances le permetiraient et que 
Vexécution du traité de paix et la réorganisation de notre pays seraient 
completes. 

Le président du conseil estime que, pour le moment, il est possible, par 
une meilleure interprétation ou adaptation des textes constitutionnels, de 
donner au président de la République les moyens d’intervenir plus efficace- 
ment dans la conduite de la politique extérieure et d’assurer la contimuité 
de celle-ci. 

En particulier, il a dit que les termes de l'article 8 de la Constitution, 
d’aprés lesquels le président de la République négocie et ratifie les traités, 
ou n’avaient aucune valeur, ou, au contraire, signifiaient que le chef de 
1’ Etat pouvait prendre une part effective aux négociations. Quant a lui, il 
penche pour cette seconde alternative et il croit, gu’ainsi interprétée, la 
Constitution permettrait aw chef de l' Etat d’agir personnellement dans la 
direction de nos affaires extéricures.* 


_ This note did not give satisfaction either. The last words 
in italics had still a strong smack of gouvernement personnel at 
which even a subservient majority, like the present one, ‘ turns.’ 

To tranquillise tous les esprits, the President in his official 
statement qualified his attitude towards Parliament and accepted 


2 Le Temps, September 22, 1920. 
8 Ibid., September 23, 1920. 
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the collaboration of his ministers as provided for and exercised 
under the existing practice of the Constitution. The incident is 
closed, however, only for the present. The President is a man, 
as President Loubet said, ‘ qué va droit au but.’ 

It is, therefore, important for the understanding of impend- 
ing events to examine the speech of November 7, 1919. It was 
a speech delivered at Bataclan, a music-hall on the Boulevard 
Voltaire, in an arrondissement of Paris where the smal] employer 
of labour lives among and works with his employees, the wife 
keeps the caisse, and where the political creed of the voter is 
summed up in strong government that will maintain the quota- 
tion of the public funds in which his savings are invested. It 
was a speech to that petite bourgeoisie of which I have been speak- 
ing. It was meant to gratify the audience to whom it was de- 
livered, but M. Millerand chose that audience and has picked out 
this speech as the one that defines his policy. He has done so 
because he knows he can count for support on these petits bour- 
geois when eléction time comes round again. They are not a 
class that will support revolution or coups d’état or violence of 
any kind. Nor can they be counted upon to offer violent resist- 
ance to violence, and the last thing M. Millerand would think 
of doing is to expose himself to losing their confidence by any 
subversive policy, or daydreams of any kind. 

Let us now read the material passages of this speech and begin 
with his appeal for co-operation between employees and employed 
whose interest he assumes to be identical, ‘ the employed who in 
working for the enterprise are working for themselves.’ 

- On peut précher [he says] la lutte de classes. Que la lutte de classes 
soit un fait, je n’en disconviens pas. I] est un autre fait non moins certain, 
c’est la solidarité des classes. Lorsqu’une entreprise s’écroule, elle écrase 
sous ses décombres le patron, mais aussi ceux qui y travaillent sous ses 
ordres. Patrons, ouvriers; employeurs, employés; entre tous existe une 
solidarité étroite. On peut la nier; les faits se chargent d’établir la vérité; 
les patrons ne peuvent étre misérables sans que les ouvriers soient 


malheureux. 

Notre. devoir étroit est donc, comme nos amis et alliés anglais, de 
continuer cet effort d’entente et de co-opération, d’associer plus étroitement 
chaque jour tous les agents de la production & la marche du travail, & son 
organisation, & ses résultats, de fagon que tous comprennent chaque jour 
davantage, par la legon des faits, qu’ils doivent co-opérer sans arriére- 
pensée au succ’s de l’entreprise dont ils sont les agents; parce qu’en 
travaillant pour elle, c’est pour eux-mémes qu’ils travaillent. 


With all deference to the President’s good intentions, here 
he insists upon a ground of co-operation which nobody disputes, 
and the question is whether he agrees with any of the proposed 
solutions under discussion among the amis et alliés anglais for 
ensuring that the employed ‘in working for the factory work for 
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themselves.’ He had no solution to suggest and needed to offer 
none among an audience of small employers and employed among 
whom there is no capitalism to complicate the problem. 

The more interesting part of M. Millerand’s programme con- 
cerns that constitutional reform which was the subject uppermost 
in the minds of politicians when he proclaimed his presidential 
outlook. On this subject he was more precise. Here he no 
longer indulged in commonplace, but showed almost startling 
originality : 

Le ese 9 07 [he said] depuis longtemps et dés avant la République, 
n’a cessé d’usurper sur les attributions et sur les droits du pouvoir exécutif. 
Je crois que Je scrutin d’arrondissement a été une des raisons pour lesquelles 
ce mal s’est développé. Il y en a d'autres. ; 

La responsabilité du pouvoir exécutif qui, en théorie, choisit et nomme, 
disparait fatalement le jour oi, en fait, au lieu de librement choisir, il se 
borne & entériner les volontés qu’on lui glisse & l’oreille sous une menace 


parfois & peine dissimulée. : 
Avec ce systéme il faut rompre. Comment? En rendant & chaque pouvoir 


l'intégralité de ses droits et de ses devoirs, 

Le Président de la République est aujourd’hni élu par les neuf cent 
membres du Parlement. Le Président de la République n’est pas constitu- 
tionnellement le syndic des parlementaires, mais bien le premier représentant 
de la France. Ce n’est pas donc seulement dans les deux Chambres que 
doivent étre ses électeurs. Sans doute une cruelle expérience et des raisons, 
d@’ ailleurs sérieuses, éloignent de faire nommer le président de la République 
par le suffrage universel. Mais entre ce mode d’élection et celui 
d’aujourd’hui, il y a un abime et l’on peut, sans aucun danger, et avec, 
& mon avis, de trés grands avantages, -élargir singuliérement le collége 
électoral du Président de la République. 

On peut appeler & le choisir non seulement les membres du Parlement, 
mais, avec eux, les délégués des conseils généraux, et, aussi—c’est encore 
une idée & laquelle je tiens—les délégués des grandes corporations: syndicats 
patronaux, ouvriers, agricoles, commerciauz, industriels, grands corps 
intellectuels et artistiques. Pourquoi n’auraient-ils pas le droit de dire 
leur mot et de déposer leur bulletin lorsqu’il s’agit de nommer I’homme qui 
doit étre, devant le monde, le représentant de la France? .. . 

Je voudrais que le Sénat fit composé, pour partie, par des représentants 
élus par les associations professionnelles ; & eété des sénateurs sortis directe- 
ment, comme aujourd’hui, du choix des conseils municipaux et généraux, 
il y eut des sénateurs nommés par les chambres de commerce, les grands 
syndicats patronaux et ouvriers, ruraux et urbains, la Confédération 
générale du travail, les universités, les académies. Ils seraient qualifiés 
pour défendre dans le Parlement, avec l’autorité qu’ils tiendraient de leur 
mandat, les idées que les corporations qui les auraient envoyés au Luxem- 
bourg estiment justes et utiles. Je swis convaincu que cette pénétration de 
élément corporatif aurait le plus heurcus effet sur 12 marche des affaires 
publiques. 

Pour obtenir la réalisation des réformes que le pays attend, il faut tout 
d’abord arriver & une large décentralisation. 

Le premier résultat de la décentralisation sera de confier précisément 
4 des conseils régionaux la représentation des intéréts de régions constituées, 
non pas du point de vue politique—il ne s’agit certes pas de rompre en 
aucune manitre l’admirable unité frangaise qui fait la caractéristique et la 
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force de notre pays—mais du point de vue administratif et économique des 
départements. Les départements, wne fois groupés par affinités d'origine, 
par communouté d’intéréts économiques, leurs consetls régionauz auront 
pour mission d’étudier et de régler les questions économiques et adminis- 
tratives particulitres & la région. 


Des réformes dont je viens de parler, un certain nombre exigent la pro- 
cédure de la revision constitutionnelle. Elle ne pourra sans doute pas 
avoir jieu le jour méme de la réunion des Chambres, parce qu’elles se 
trouveront d’ahord en présence d’un certain nombre de besognes d’une 
extréme urgence, ne ffit-ce qu’au point de vue financier et économique ; mais 
elle doit étre décidée et terminée rapidement. 

De cette revision, certaines questions doivent étre, d’un commun accord, 
absolument écartées. Nous l’avons dit en termes qui ne laissent pas, 
j’imagine, place & l’équivoque: nous tenons pour intangibles la République 
et la laicité. 

This programme of constructive reform would give more re- 
presentative power to the peasantry and bourgeoisie and confine 
the influence of what proletariat there is in France as much as 
possible to its immediate neighbourhood. M. Millerand, we may 
be sure, intends to insist upon its being considered. Dissected 
into its constituent elements, it includes the following items : 

1. The existing system is wrong because the executive power 
which should choose and appoint its officers merely carries out 
the behests of members of Parliament ; 

2. The President is not the representative of, though elected 
by, Parliament, but the representative of France ; 

8. Being the representative of France, his electors ought not 
to be confined to the two houses of Parliament, and he ought to 
be elected by other bodies in conjunction with the members of 
Parliament ; 

4. Such other bodies are the Conseils Généraux (=County 
Councils), trade-unions ; associations of employers and employed, 
and representatives of the agricultural, industrial, intellectual and 
artistic interests ; 

5. To realise this representation of the separate interests in- 
volved in national representation, M. Millerand would also reform 
the system of recruitment of the Senate by adding to members 
chosen by election through elected local bodies members repre- 
senting Chambers of Commerce, the general bodies of trade- 
unions, the ‘ Workers’ Genera] Confederation’ (C.G.T.), the 
Universities, the Academies. ‘They would be qualified,’ he says, 
“to assert in Parliament, with the authority derived from their 
mandate, ideas regarded by the bodies they represented as just 
and useful.’ And M. Millerdnd added the following remarkable 
comment, as has been seen, to this proposal, that ‘he was con- 
vinced that this penetration of the corporative element would 
have the most satisfactory effect on the marche of public affairs.’ 
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6. To achieve all these purposes it would, be necessary to de- 
centralise France by giving wider administrative and economic 
powers to groups of Departments, the groups to be composed 
according to affinities of origin and community of economic 
interests. 

This is a programme in harmony with current ideas of pro- 
gress. M. Millerand, it must be remembered, had just been 
making acquaintance with the institutions of Alsace. He had 
found there an uncentralised system very different from that of 
France where all the directing forces are concentrated in Paris. 
He stated at the time of his governorship as commissioner-general 
that ‘it would not be enough to adapt Alsace to France. France 
would have to be adapted to Alsace.’ He found local bodies and 
local institutions working harmoniously for the public benefit with- 
out any direction or stimulus from the political headquarters and 
resenting any interference with their local independence and liber- 
ties. He found a reformed justice in which lay assessors assist 
the professional judge and keep the law in touch with the practi- 
cal understanding and development of the population it is there 
to serve. He found a popular banking system provided to assist 
the small industrial and peasant population as the banks else- 
where assist those on a higher level of business. The land he found 
had been made almost as easily transferable as movables by a 
system of registration reduced to its simplest expression. ll 
these things he saw were done with the object of proportioning 
the expense to the public of justice and administration, so that 
wealth should have the least possible advantage over poverty. 
M. Millerand’s tenure of office in Alsace was a revelation to him. 
He saw that while politics had been absorbing the vital energies 
of the French people in Parliament, and sterilising local activities, 
Alsace had benefited by a greater centralisation of local effort, 
that is by an administration differentiated according to local re- 
quirements. In other words, she had not been split up into small 
units too insignificant to make effective progress and involving 
details too petty to attract capable men. 

Hence M. Millerand’s proposal to regroup the Departments 
into regions according to affinities and interests, which means 
more or less the restoration of the old provincial divisions which 
in a general way derived their origin from the differences M. Mille- 
rand wishes to take into account. 


M. Millerand has, however, felt especially, and consciously 
or unconsciously, the new Drang towards corporative action which 
throughout the world is supplanting the still struggling but ex- 
piring individualism of the nineteenth century, that individualism 
which had been the basis of all the declarations of the Revolu- 
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tionary period on the rights of individual man. What he calls 
‘this penetration of the corporative element,’ the most significant 
fact of the age, is not only a reversion by M. Millerand to his 
earlier Socialist thinking. In Alsace he has been nearer the Drang 
von Osten, the onward flow from the East of the corporative idea. 
No one can come in close contact with the thought and action 
of Central Europe to-day without feeling the onward movement 
of this new intellectual and increasingly popular current. Like 
an earthquake it burst open the political earth-crust in Russia and 
laid in ruins all the old political structure of Eastern Europe. The 
waves caused by this huge commotion are flooding neighbouring 
lands, carrying wreckage on their surface but steadily radiating © 
and moving westwards. They caught up M. Millerand in Alsace 
and he has brought the ‘ contagion ’ into the very heart of French 
politics, but this chief of the State is perhaps wiser in his genera- 
tion than his political fellows. He may have seen the danger 
and may be seeking to canalise forces so powerful that inflexible 
or uncompromising resistance can only precipitate disaster. And 
thus perhaps this stolid, silent man whom his adversaries denounce 
as @ renegade and a reactionary may be in closer effective touch 
with the ideas of a coming age than they. And France may be 
once more @ pioneer. 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 





BROTHER WOLF. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. BaRTOL 

BROTHER JUNIPER. GIUSEPPE Robbers 

Lupo (Robber Chief). Czcco ‘ 
BastTIANO 


SCENE. 


A rocky defile, gloomy and precipitous. High up in the 
crevices of the rock grow juniper bushes and pines. Over the 
ground, which is the pebbly bed of a dried torrent, large boulders 
lie strewn. To the right is a deep fissure, or cave, from which 
trickles a small stream of water. Behind the bushes above one 


sees the back of a sheep and a horned head which turns to look, 
as GIUSEPPE, hot and out of breath, comes stumbling up the gully 
from below. He halts, looks right and lejt, then puts his hands 
to his mouth and makes the wolf’s cry. 


Gius. Wow! Wow! ... Wow! Wow! 

Barton (from above). Ba-a-a! 

Gius. Hullo, Bartol, where are the rest? 

Barton. Anywhere, for all I know. Here am I. 

Gius. I’ve news for them. 

[He sits down, pulls a melon from his pouch and starts 
slicing it. 

Barrou (still wearing his sheep-skin, straddles the rock). Eh? 
Where does that come from? 

Gius. Down yonder: Assisi market. Here! Catch! 

Barton. News, eh? Well, what is it? 

Gius. One telling’s enough. Call Lupo : bid him be quick. - 

Barton. Ow-w-w! ... Wow! Wow! 

Voice. Ow-w-w! ... Wow! Wow! 

[Giuseppe begins to unload his pouch. 

Gius. Oh, Lord! what fools there are in the world! I could 
have taken double had I wanted. 

Barron. Easy enough in a thick crowd. See them now, down 
yonder, swarming through the gate like ants! 

813 
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Gius. Aye! Market’s over now. They’d got a preaching 
“friar among them. When he began, they’d no eyes for any- 
thing. . . . Suited me, well enough! 

Bartot. What? That Poverello, as they call him? 

Gus. I dare say. Hungry-looking,—all eyes and a mouth. 
Ugh! Moon-mad: you should have heard him ! 

Voice. Wow! 

BaRTOL. Ba-a-a! Cecco? Tell Messer Lupo it’s Giuseppe 
back again. 

Enter Crcco and BasTIANo. 

Bastiano. Any luck? .. . Oh! 

Gius. Where’s the Wolf? Quick; I want him! 

[Enter Lupo, a fine figure of a man, with a touch of 
the savage dandy about him. He wears chained coins and 
earrings. He stands and looks out over Assisi. 

Crcco. Lo, behind you, brother. 

Lupo. Ha! you lice! Look at them! Curse, curse on you! 

Gius. Now, Messer Lupo, show yourself a wise wolf, and run! 
There’s a holy man after you. 

Lupo. Heh? What’s he? 

Gius. Mad! That’s all I know. 

BaRTOL. It’s the Poverello, Padrone. 

[Spreading them on a slab of rock, the RoppErs settle 
down to divide GIUSEPPE’S pickings among them. 

Lupo. Does his madness bring him here? 

Gius. Aye! He is coming to catch you, Messer Lupo. That 
hath he sworn, with the whole city to witness. And as he so 
spake, Porco di Dio, you should have heard them ! 

Lupo. Go on, go on, Giuseppe! Make shorter tongue, and 
have done with it! 

Gius. ’Tis thus, Messer Lupo. He is coming with holy 
water ; and terror will be on you! First he strikes you blind, then 
deaf, then dumb, then silly. Then, when he hath hold of you 
by all your senses, he’ll pick you to pieces, put you in a bag, salt 
you down, carry you back to Assisi, ring the bells—(he told them 
that : ‘ To-night, ring the bells!’ he said)—then they'll call a 
feast . . . then they’ll eat-you. 

Lupo. You dirty thief, you have been drinking ! 

Gus. Dirty thiefamI? Yes, I have been drinking—with my 
ears too: else you wouldn’t be hearing of it. It’s the talk of the 
taverns I’m telling you, and it’s the truth. So now, old Wow- 
wow, you know what your end’s going to be! 

Lupo. Get! Standup! Hands away! Now then! Clean 
your tongue! Out with it! 

Gius. (cowed). ’Tis as I said, Messer Lupo; and as I heard it. 
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Afterwards the Poverello himself was there speaking in the 
market. And he said ——. 

Lupo. Aye, said: said what? 

Gius. I—I don’t know, Messer Lupo! ‘Tis all gone from 
me. He talked such moon-madness, ’twas more than a sane man 
could understand. ‘Twas all ‘ Brother Wolf,’ and ‘ Brother 
Wolf,’ and ‘ If you try to eat him,’ he says, ‘ he tries to eat you. 
But we’ll have him,’ he says, ‘ so that he can harm nobody.’ And 
there was the crowd all laughing and crying round him, like a 
pack of fools. So he said if he brought you back to Assisi, safe 
and bound, would they give you to him to do with as he wished? 
And they all said ‘ Aye!’ And he said ‘ Let me have his life, and 
you shall have peace!’ Sothey agreed. And—(he stops). That 
was all, Messer Lupo. For I’d got my sack full by then, and 
‘twas better I came away. 

Lupo. Aye, so? ‘Safe and bound’; have my life, will they? 

Cecco. You’ve had a many of theirs, Messer Lupo! 

Lupo. And will have more! Ah, you blind bats! Wait, wait, 
till my whelps be grown! . . . Up, Bartol, to your post! 

[Barron resumes his sheep-skin and returns to his 
perch. 

Gus. They have a great fear of you, Messer Lupo. 

Lupo. They do well. 

Gius. None will go forth of the city now, but armed and in 
company. ' 

Lupo. It shall nof save them. 

’ Cxcco. No, nor their flocks, either. 

Gius. Ah! And you should hear the farmers talk of all the 
sheep and goats we have taken. For every one that is true they 
tell of ten. So now, with so many missing, they say there be 
fifty of us! 

Lupo. And we will be fifty yet! Ah, you dogs, you dogs! 
When I have gathered my pack I will make you yelp! 

OrnHeRs. Where are the rest, Messer Lupo? Where are the 
rest of us? 

Lupo. They come, they come, brothers. Patience! You are 
but the first. 

ALL. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Then, then we will taste blood ! 

Att. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. And go forth with sword and fire! 

ALL. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. And lo, Assisi, red-eyed and roofless, glaring into the 
dark ! 

Att. Assisi, Assisi! Down with Assisi! Wow! Wow! 
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Lupo. Aye, hearken to me, now! You beat me, you stoned 
me, you cast me out! So, like a beast you hunted me! I sought 
justice ; it was denied. You mocked me; you would not hear. 

ALL. Ow-w-w! Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Over his head by night, I burned the roof of my 
betrayer ; and with sharp teeth I bit my way through the midst 
of them. ‘ Wolf! Wolf!’ They were up, they were after me! 

ALL. Wow! Wow! Wow! Wow! 

Lupo, They shut the gates, but I was over the wall. ‘ Wolf! 
Wolf!’ they cried, but too late. I was out, I was free! 

ALL. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Then you came, brothers: for you, also, they had 
wronged. And together we have taught them fear! Cry, cry! 
Let them hear the voice of the wolf! 

ALL. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Dogs! 

BarTou. Ba-a-a! 

[At this cry of warning from above, Lupo goes to look. 

Lupo. Back! Take cover all of you. 

[The Roppers disappear. Lupo and Cxecco enter the 
cave; GIUSEPPE creeps under a pine-root. BasTIANO 
behind a large boulder. Barton keeps cover under his 
sheep-skin. 

Enter Francis, followed by JUNIPER carrying a sack. 

JUNIPER. Not so fast, Father Francis! Oh, for the love of 
God, not so fast ! 

FRANcIS. Are you weary, brother? 

JUNIPER. Truly no, Father; not weary. But this is an ill 
place we be come to. 

Francis. Wherefore? 

JUNIPER. Eh! dark, I mean. 

Francis. Further on it will be darker. 

JUNIPER. Aye, and rough stones, Father, to stumble over ; and 
holes to fall into ; and torrents to get drowned in ; and caves. Oh, 
for the love of God, don’t go there, Father! There’s somebody 
in it! 

Francis. Sister Water is in it, Brother. If she fears not, 
why should we? 

JUNIPER. Eh, but she is coming out as fast as she can run. 

Francis. She is kind, Brother: and because we are thirsty 
she runs to meet us. 

JUNIPER. I shouldn’t wonder, Father, but there’s blood in it. 
(A stone followed by rubble falls from above.) Oh, Lord, what’s 
that? 

Francis. Come, drink, Brother. This water is cool and clear, 
and will refresh you. Further on, we may find none. 
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JUNIPER. Are we to go further, Father? Why are we to go 
further ? 

Francis. To find Brother Wolf. z 

Juniper. The Lord preserve us from him! What’s in this 
bag, Father? 

Francis. Food, Juniper, and wine, and raiment. 

[He sets it upon a rock in the foreground. Lupo, 
followed by Czcoo, comes and stands in the entrance of the 
cave. The other robbers raise their heads cautiously to . 
listen. 

JUNIPER. What will the big robber want with that, Father? 

Francois. For his body—it is all that he can want. 

JoniPER. I think not, Father. What he wants is blood, and 
terror, foul lust, and cruelty. He puts men in bonds, Father ; he 
draws out their insides ; he pulls out their teeth ; he cuts off their 
ears; he tears out their hearts! Oh! 

Francis. So will I do to him, Brother. 

JuniPeR. Thou, Father! 

Francis. Ere this day is over, Juniper, thou shalt see Brother 
Wolf in bonds. Yea, I will draw out his inside, and his teeth 
shall not harm me. I will have him by the nose and the ears; 
and I will pull out his heart. 

[At this, from Lupo and his robber-band, there is much 
grinding of teeth. They begin to close in on FRANGIS, 
who, taking the sack from JUNIPER, has begun to sort out 
its contents. They sit down ona rock to rest. 

JUNIPER. Well, Father, if it be God’s will we shall be hanged 
for it. 

Francis. Thou shalt see a wolf changed into a lamb, Juniper. 

BaRTou. Ba-a-a! 

JUNIPER. There’s a wise sheep, Father. He answers you! 

[Francis displays bread, meat, and wine, setting them 
on the rock before him. 

Francis. Look you, Brother, is not this a fair feast? Shall it 
not rejoice his eyes when he beholds it? 

[Lupo’s eyes do not respond to the invitation. 

JUNIPER. Why should it, Father? For by the robbery of 
honest men he can get all that and more. 

Francis. Brother Wolf is no fool, Juniper. Think you that 
it doth not grieve him to rob men? For why should you seek to 
reb others, if you yourself be not in need? 

JUNIPER. Truly, Father, I have no wish to rob others ! 

Francis. And dost thou think there is any man in the world 
more foolish than thou art? Brother Wolf hath eyes like you and 
me : doth he not prefer light to darkness? He hath ears: doth he 
not prefer greetings to reproaches? He hath a heart, Brother : 
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shall he not prefer kindness to misery. If he had food enough 
of his own, would he filch it from thee? 

JUNIPER. I know not, Father. 

Francis. Why,no! For if thou art a robber, men fear thee, 
and seek not thy company: therefore, thou art lonely. Also 
when they hunt thee, thou must run and hide: therefore thou art 
homeless. And being homeless thou hast no family, nor friends 
to whom thou canst do service. And if thou have none of these, 
of what use to thee is the wealth thou takest from others? 

JUNIPER. I have none of these Father: but neither have I 
wealth. 

Francis. Thou hast great wealth, Juniper: for thou hast 
charity. All that thou hast, thou givest. Therefore give charity 
to Brother Wolf, and take pity on him, seeing that he is very 
sorry for himself. 

[At this point the grinding of Luro’s teeth becomes 
almost audible. 

JUNIPER. Father, it’s no use pretending, is it, Father? 

Francis. No, Brother. 

JUNIPER. May I say truly as I have a mind? 

Francis. I command you, my son. 

JUNIPER. Father, you have a holy madness in you, and there’s 
no curing you. I’ve prayed, Father—often I’ve prayed the Lord 
to give you back your senses. But He hasn’t done it. He’s only 
taken mine too. So here’s the pair of us, with not enough sense 
left to catch a flea—let alone a robber. And if I wasn’t so mad, 
Father, I’d think we were in danger now. For I’ve a feeling 
that I’ve only got to turn my head and I should see something. 

Francis. Brother Juniper, I will tell you a story. 

JUNIPER. Yes, Father? 

Francis. A young hawk fell from its nest, so hurt that it could 
not fly. When I took it to hand, it pecked and drew blood. But 
1 did not kill it; it was helpless, so I brought it home with me. 
And its beak was very sharp. 

JUNIPER. "T'was @ bright bird! It knew how to get round 
you, Father. 

Francis. Then I made it a nest, arid brought food for it. It 
ate mice, Brother, and meat, and dead vermin ; and when it could 
get nothing else, it ate me. But though it liked the taste of me, 
it had no love for me. So when its wing was healed and it could 
fly, forthwith it departed. 

JUNIPER. A hawk is a vile bird, Father. 

Francis. A hawk isa hawk, Brother. When God made hawks 
he was not making men. So, when he made wolves, it was not 
men either : and never shall a wolf become a man. How, then, 
can a man become a wolf? 
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JUNIPER. But the hawk did.ill, Father; for thou hadst saved 
his life. 

Francis. Even so hath God saved mine: yet do I sin against 
Him. Now when He, by love, sheweth us how we be helpless, 
He sheweth us also the helplessness of others. And since I loved 
Brother Hawk, that tore my flesh from me, shall I not also love 
Brother Wolf? 

[This is altogether beyond the comprehension of Lupo 
and his companions ; but at least they can put the matter 
to the test. To that end Lupo gives a signal; and the 
Robbers, cord in hand, draw close to their intended victims, 
while FRANcis continues to instruct BROTHER JUNIPER. 

Aye, though he should put bonds on me, and draw out my teeth 
and my inside—— 

[JUNIPER catches sight of the Robbers that are about to 
fall on Francis. 

JUNIPER. Oh, Father! Father ! 

Francis. And cut off my ears and tongue, and tear out 
my ——. 

[At a signal from Lupo the Robbers fall on them and 
bind them. FRancis accepts the interruption as a step 
upon the road. in 

Francis. Is that you, Brother Wolf? 

Lupo. Aye! My teeth are in thee now, Friar. ‘Safe and 
bound ! ’ 

Francis. Thou hast begun well, Brother. Tarry awhile. See 
now, Juniper, here hath Brother Wolf got his teeth in me—in 
theealso. And, by the look of him, he is going to tear us to pieces. 
Yet shall we still love him. And by nothing that he may do can 
he prevent it. 

Lupo. Not if I slay thee? How then? 

JUNIPER. Oh, Father, say a prayer for me! 

Francis. Thou art very like a wolf, Brother. But a Wolf 
stands not on his hind legs as thou dost. 

Lupo. Peace, fool! 

Francis. God give thee peace, also, Brother ! 

Lupo (to JonrPeR). Thou fellow, is this man mad? 

JuntPeR. Aye, Brother! He is more mad than I am. For 
I have it only by fits, but he always. 

Francis. Thou hast a kind face, Brother. Tell me thy true 
name? 


[This affront to his face makes Lupo more murderously 
inclined than ever. 
JUNIPER. Bitehim! Bitehim! Brother Wolf! He will like 
thee the better for it ! 
Lupo. Cease, babbler! Or I cut out thy tongue. 
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Francis. Cut out mine first, Brother; tis the longer. And 
the more thou have of it, the better shall it pay thee! 
~. Lupo. These be not sane men ! 

JuNnIrER. We are not, Brother ! 

Franois. Yet rather would I give thee my heart. There is 
not much meat on my bones; but my heart thou shalt find tender. 

Cecco. Messer Lupo, these men make mock of thee. 

Lupo. So be! Patience, and we will hear them. Sirrah, 
whence come you? 

Francis. From down yonder—from Assisi. 

Lupo. Wherefore? 

Francis. To find thee, Brother. 

Lupo. To what end? 

Francis. To succour thee, for thou art in misery. 

Lupo (controlling himself). Go on, Friar ! 

Francis. Now for thy body (which is a smal] thing), here is 
food and raiment. 

GiUsEPPE. Haveacare, Master! He hath bewitched them. 

Francis. For thy soul (which is a great thing), alas, 
Brother, thy soul, thy soul is in jeopardy. 

Lupo. And thy life! 

Francis. Brother Wolf, thou art a foul liver. Thou hast done 
great wickedness. (Lupo lowers his knife in astonishment.) 
Shame on thee, Brother, shame on thee! 

Crcco. Master, shall this man live? 

Lupo. Peace, Cecco! 

Francis. Thou hast been cruel and hast shed blood, thou hast 
robbed, thou hast burned, thou hast wasted ; and the riches which 
God gave thee, thou hast vilely cast away. 

Lupo. Which God gave me, Friar? 

Francis. Did he not give thee a heart, Brother ?—eyes, also, 
and a brain? Hadst thou not compassion and kindness and 
understanding? Was not thy strength given thee for the service 
of men? And lo, now, in thy heart is hatred, and in thine eyes 
blindness: and fire burns in thy brain, and blood is upon thy 
hands. Shall I not weep, therefore, for the misery wherein I 
find thee? 

Lupo. Thou art a brave Friar; dost thou not fear death? 

Francis. For thee, Brother, greatly I fear it. Lo, the Pit: 
and in the Pit, the flame leapeth : and in the flame the soul of 
him that I love perisheth! For lo, the Pit opens : and wherever 
thou goest the flame runneth after thee. Now it is under thy 
feet, now it catches thee by the hands, now by the throat, now 
by the heart! 

THe Ropsers. Messer Lupo, this man is a holy terror. Save 
as, save us! 
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Francis. And lo, and lo, and lo! ... 

[There comes a deep rumbling ; a great fall of rock and 
shale slides down the mountain side. The mouth of the 
pass is filled with rubble and torn trees. 

THE Rossers. Oh! Oh! Oh! The mountain is falling on us! 

[They run hither and thither and cower in hiding places. 
JUNIPER, bound hind and foot, performs a sack-race dance 
across the stage and kneels before FRANCIS. 

JUNIPER. Oh, Father Francis, Father Francis, put your arms 
round me, or I shall go through ! 

Franois. ’Tis only Brother Mountain shaking himself ; do not 
be afraid. 

JuniPER. I’d wish it were only someone else then, Father. 
Ah! There! He’s at it again! 

[There comes another landslide. The Robbers howl 
despairingly. Lupo stays fixed, half raised from the ground 
to which he has fallen. He stares at Francis to whom 
JUNIPER is now clinging with his bound hands. 

Francis. It is over, Juniper. 

JuniPeR. Ah! Then let us be quick away, Father, ere they 
be back on us. Look! I can undo thy bonds for thee. Then 
shalt thou undo mine. 

Francis. Why should we run away, Juniper? Brother Wolf 
needs us. 

[JUNIPER reads signs that amaze and reassure him. 

JUNIPER. Aye : he—he—he’s sorry for himself, Father! 

[Lupo comes forward and cuts their bonds. The other 
robbers look on in wistful apprehension, but do not advance. 

Lupo. Take thy curse from me, Father Friar, for I am not 
fit to die. 

Francis. I did not curse thee, Brother. 

Lupo. Ah! Did not the Pit open? 

Francis. It was a little fall of earth, Brother. Mother Earth 
opened her hand ; but she was kind and hath hurt nobody. 

Lupo. Aye : but why came it then? 

Francis. I know not. Come, call thy men back to thee, for 
I would speak with them. 

Lupo. Thou man of wonder! Who art thou? 

Francis. I am the little fool of Assisi, the Poverello, hast thou 
not heard tell of me? Men laugh when they speak of me. 

Lopo. From Assisi art thou? 

Francis. She was my mother ; I was born there. 

Lupo. She was mine—and she cast me out! In the place of 
justice she denied me; in my own house she robbed me; in the 
market she mocked me; in the street she stoned me. She cursed 
me, she hated me, she sought me that she might slay me. And 
now shall I let vengeance go? 
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Francis. Take thy vengeance, Brother, and do this. Be thou 
kind to her. [He stretches out his arms in the form of the Cross. 

Lupo. I?—kind ! 

Francis. Oh Brother, stand by my side and look upon this 
city. Is she not fair? 

[Lupo looks ; there is still hatred in his eyes, his hand 
rests on the handle of his dagger. 

See her face, how it turns to thee in the light of the sun! 
Behold her towers like watchmen upon the walls, and her roofs 
like wings to cover her, and her windows like eyes. She hath 
ears also, and hands, and feet, Brother ; and therewithal she hath 
a heart. And in her heart standeth the fear of thee. Down below 
are streets, and doors, and a market-place, and homes both for rich 
and poor. And these be full of the music of men’s voices, and 
the laughter of children, of tears also, and cries of sorrow and 
anger. But it is not sorrow or anger which giveth beauty to her 
face, or strength unto her towers. And the fear of thee that is in 
her heart, bringeth no happiness. 

Come, Brother, let thy heart go down with me into yonder 
city. Here is a house where a mother suckies her babe; and the 
child knoweth her, though he understandeth not. Here is a house 
where a young man bringeth his bride. He closeth the door, he 
turneth, he kisseth her. Sweet is the taste of love upon their lips. 
Here is a house where a man lies dying : he hath been strong, but 
now he is feeble and weak. Many things did he with his body, 
Brother ; often he did ill, sometimes he did well. Now cometh 
death, and he understandeth not; yet the good that he did 
comforteth him. Yea, because he had love and not hatred within 
his breast, therefore he is not solitary. 

[Francis lays his hand on Liupo’s breast. 

Ah, Brother, what is this that moveth thy heart so that it 
leapeth? Listen, I will tell thee. A man stood once and looked 
upon a city ; grievously had she sinned. And by his side stood the 
angel of God that was come to destroy it. So he said to the angel 
‘If there be found in this city fifty righteous, wilt thou not spare 
it for fifty’s sake?’ And he answered ‘I will spare it for fifty.’ 
Then he said ‘ If there lack five of the fifty?’ ‘I will not destroy 
it for lack of five.’ ‘If there be forty?’ ‘I will not destroy it 
for lack of ten.’ ‘If there be thirty?’ ‘Nay.’ ‘If there be 
twenty?’ The angel said ‘I will not destroy it for twenty’s 
sake.’ [Lupo begins slowly to unbuckle the belt of his dagger. 

And he said ‘Oh, let not my Lord be angry, and I will speak 
but this once. Peradventure there shall be ten found there. And 
he said ‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ 

[Liuro’s belt and dagger fall to the ground. The other 
robbers draw near wondering. 
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Brother Wolf, thou art a sinner, as I alsoamasinner. Wilt 
thou, having so many sins to thy charge, be less merciful than God 
that is without sin? 

[Lupo bows his face and raises his hands. Froma dis- 
tance comes the chiming of bells. 

JUNIPER. It is the bells, Father! 

Francis (to Lupo). Yes, ’tis the bells of Assisi that thou 
hearest. They are ringing for thee. Come, and I will show thee 
twenty in that city, yea, forty, yea, fifty, yea, an hundred that 
shall be glad, when thou hast taken from their hearts the fear they 
have of thee. . . (A pause) Brother Wolf. 

[Lupo with a sob reaches out his hand to Francis. 

Lupo. I am blind, Father; lead me! . . . My life is in thy 
hands. I will go down with thee! Yes, I will go down. 

JUNIPER. Oh, Father, I was a fool! For when I came here, 
I was afraid. 

Francis. Hark . . . to the bells! 


LAURENCE HovusMAn. 





THE NINETEENTH OBNTURY 


THE POETRY OF WILLIAM COLLINS 


Tue Eighteenth Century is an age of prose. It is illumined by 
the lamp, small but very clear and white, of one great lyric poet, 
a poet who deserves the epithet by reason of the perfection of 
his best work, though his limited range and indeed his limited 
output of pure poetry make of him a minor figure beside the 
great poets of the century that had gone before or that which 
was to follow. With his compeer Gray, with whom, despite 
Swinburne’s denunciation, he is rightly coupled, he introduced 
new form to English verse. And from him alone in all that age, 
amid some pleasant music of courtly lutes, of Thomson’s ‘ mellow 
horn,’ and of the golden harp of Gray, come the pure and clear 
notes of the pipes of Pan. 

William Collins was born at Chichester in 1721, the son of 
a hatter. His short life had in it but one remarkable event, and 
that a horrible one. He went to Winchester in his twelfth year, 
and in 1740 became a Commoner at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He came to London in 1745, in the famous phrase of Dr. Johnson 
‘a literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pockets,’ and spent much of his time, accord- 
ing to Gilbert White, ‘ in all the dissipation of Ranelagh, Vaux- 
hall, and the playhouses.” A small legacy relieved him from the 
penury into which he had fallen, but the hopeless melancholy 
that had overcome him developed into definite insanity in 1753. 
In 1754 he was removed to a madhouse in Chelsea. Later in 
that year he was taken out by his sister Mrs. Sempill to his birth- 
place of Chichester, where he died in 1759. 

It is interesting in considering the position of Collins to take 
a glance at his literary surroundings and the influences to which 
he was subjected. He moves on that stream of many sources 
which was flowing towards the great river of Romance and love 
of Nature, which bore along poets so widely different as Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, Shelley and Keats. We some- 
times speak, indeed, as if the love of Nature in English poetry 
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had its first expression in his Ode to Evening. Yet the greatest 
pastoral lyrics in the language are L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
while in imaginative intensity and charm Marvell’s Garden is not 
far behind. But imaginative intensity was soon choked by for- 
malism. One might criticise Pope’s Windsor Forest by a para- 
phrase of a famous criticism of another of his poems: ‘A very 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you mustn’t call it Nature.’ The 
reaction was slow. It began early in the century. One may 
even perhaps see traces of it in The Chase and Hobbinol of that 
good Warwickshire squire Somerville. It is very apparent in that 
self-conscious person Shenstone, author of The Schoolmistress. 
If we are disposed to think that the movement was slow and its 
originators timid we must at least admit that they had a hard 
battle to fight. The following comments of Dr. Johnson, the 
supreme representative of the taste of the day, on Shenstone and 
his occupations, are instructive : 


Whether [he wrote] to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to place 
a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch the view; to make 
water run where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen; 
to leave intervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the planta- 
tion where there is something to be hidden—demands any great powers 
of mind, I will not inquire. . . . But it must at least be confessed, that to 
embellish the form of Nature is an innocent amusement. 


A far from innocent amusement it seems to us to-day as it 
was practised by the Horace Walpoles and the Shenstones of 
the Eighteenth Century, though we pardon them much for the 
goodness of their intentions. But the sentiment is typical of 
the time. Nature, tobe enjoyable, must be ‘ embellished.’ 
Again, commenting on Shenstone’s very pleasant Pastoral Ballad, 
Johnson declared : 


An intelligent reader . . . sickens at the mention of the crook, the pipe, 
the sheep, and the kids, which it is not necessary to bring forward to notice, 
for the poet’s art is selection, and he ought to show the beauties without 
the grossness of the country life. 


Surely this is formalism run to madness! Why, even the 
painted shepherdesses of the Trianon were carrying crooks! And 
one would have thought that the authority of classic poets of 
Greece and Rome would have permitted the mention of kids with- 
out incurring the accusation of ‘grossness.’ It was against such 
theories that war had to be waged. 

Shenstone, to tell truth, fought in half-hearted fashion, as 
did he who is sometimes described as the first English nature- 
poet, James Thomson. Thomson’s Nature is still seen through 
the eyes of classicism. That of a distinctly minor poet, Lord 
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Lyttelton, is perhaps simpler, especially as it appears in his touch- 
ing monody to the memory of his wife. But the men who took 
one of the longest steps, to whom an honourable place in English 
letters not alone in recognition of that step but of their direct 
influence on Collins will always be due, are the Wartons. Joseph, 
the elder, was at Winchester with Collins. His volume The 
Enthusiast, or the Lover of Nature—brave and significant title— 
contains the following lines : 

Ye green-rob’d dryads, oft at dusky eve 

By wandering shepherds seen, to forests brown, 

To unfrequented meads, and pathless wilds, 

Lead me from gardens deck’d with art’s vain pomps. 

Can gilt alcoves, can marble-mimic gods, 

Parterres embroider’d, obelisks, and urns 

Of high relief; can the long, spreading lake, 

Or vista lessening to the sight; can Stow 

With all her Attic fanes, such raptures raise 

As the thrush-haunted copse, where lightly leaps 

The fearful fawn the rustling leaves along? 


The first three of these lines might have been written by Collins 
himself in maturity. The rest is perhaps not high poetry, except 
for the phrase ‘ thrush-haunted copse,’ but it is a fine expression 
of the new spirit that was arising. Joseph Warton, followed by 
his brother Thomas, who wrote Observations on the ‘ Faery 
Queen’ of Spenser and took Milton as his model, struck a very 
doughty blow against ‘ parterres embroider’d, obelisks and urns’ 
and for the love of the ‘thrush-haunted copse’ that was to cul- 
minate in Wordsworth. 

Collins himself gave early proof of the spirit that was in him. 
He was yet a boy at Winchester, probably in his eighteenth year, 
when he began to write the Persian Eclogues. It is very typical 
of the first stirrings of Romance that its earliest devotees should 
be, in the words of a delightful modern poet, 

Crazed with the spell of far Arabia. 
The East stood for something distant, bright-hued, fantastical. 
Says the young Collins himself in his preface to the Eclogues : 
The Stile . . . of an Arabian or Persian is rich and figurative. 
There is an Elegancy and Wildness of Thought which recommends all 


their Compositions; and our Genius’s are as much too cold for the Enter- 
tainment of such Sentiments, as our Climate is for their Fruits and Spices. 


But, alas! Pegasus, which should have leaped high into the 
sunny realms of fancy, was still a decorously ambling steed. The 
Persian Eclogues are more notable for their aspiration than their 
performance. The new influence was at work, but its leaven 
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had as yet little effect. The style, the sentiment, the décor, are 
still Augustan. Take these six lines from the First Eclogue, 
‘ Selim, or the Shepherd’s Moral’ (Scene, a valley near Bagdat) : 

Thus Selim sung; by sacred truth inspir’d; 

No Praise the youth but her’s alone desir’d: 

Wise in himself, his meaning songs convey’d 

Informing morals to the shepherd maid, 

Or taught the swains that surest bliss to find, 

What groves nor streams bestow, a virtuous mind. 


And compare Shenstone : 

"Twas youth’s perplexing stage his doubts inspir'd, 

When great Alcides to a grove retir’d. 

Through the lone windings of a devious glade, 

Resign’d to thought, with lingering steps he stray’d; 

Blest with a mind to taste sincerer joys, 

Arm’d with a heart each false one to despise. 
Surely these voices are precisely similar. Collins need not have 
issued his warning that our geniuses were too cold for the enter- 
tainment of such sentiments. They had successfully entertained 
them for many a long day. This was still, in essence, the 
‘classic’ spirit, as understood by the imitators of Pope, far below 
that model, very far from that true classicism that Collins was 
to achieve in his Odes. The greater part of the fame that he 
was to know in his lifetime was won by these poems, and long 
afterwards Goldsmith was to speak of him as ‘the neglected 
author of the Persian Eclogues.’ To us to-day their chief interest 
is that which we take in the juvenilia of so many poets. We read 
them as a sailor wets his finger and holds it up to feel the direction 
of a scarce perceptible breeze. 

The good things which were to come were not long delayed. 

It was in 1746 that was published a little volume, Odes on Several 
Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects, which contains all—except 
perhaps the Ode on the Death of Thomson—the poetry that gives 
Collins the right to be called a great poet. A slender offering, 
indeed; twelve Odes, the shortest twelve lines in length, the 
longest less than a hundred and fifty! Can such a harvest merit 
the title? I think it does in this case. For there are here, firstly, 
@ poem that most critics would set among the six most perfect 
short poems in our literature, the Ode to Evening, and secondly, 
one that has some claims to be considered the finest epitaph in 
the language, almost matchless in the real classic spirit of passion 
restrained, the flawless Ode, Written in the beginning of the 
Year 1746, ‘ How sleep the brave.’ In the third place most lovers 
of Collins will probably put The Passions, An Ode for Music. 
Personally, I should set this above Gray’s Progress of Poesy with 
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which it at once challenges comparison. Collins has not Gray’s 
singular faculty for writing lines that are at once the pure gold 
of poetry and make universal appeal, to the dull as well as to 
the finely tempered, to the indifferent as well as to the seeker 
after beauty. This power is, of course, most apparent in the 
Elegy, one of our greatest popular poems. It appears even in 
The Progress of Poesy. None but iovers of poetry can recall 
a line of The Passions, but surely, even.if ‘ every schoolboy ’ may 
not know them, there can hardly be an educated man or woman 
wha does not remember 


Woods that wave o’er Delphi's steep 
and 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of extasy. 


But Collins is not necessarily a lesser poet than his rival because 
he fails to touch every human heart or fire every human imagina- 
tion ; nor is his Ode to be set below its delightful companion for 
the same reason. Inevitably there must be for poetry a higher 
tribunal than that of the crowd. 1 think that before this higher 
tribunal, which may be vaguely designated that of ‘ people of 
taste,’ The Passions will take the prize. It is, shortly, the song 
of a greater lyrical poet, a greater singer. Whence comes this 
voice, speaking in these faery accents, from amidst the polished 
rotundity and varnished elegances of the day? It is with some- 
thing like amazement that our ears hearken ta it. So perfect 
is its purity that for a moment we can scarce believe them. 


But O how alter’d was its sprightlier tone! 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gem’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter’s call, to faun and dryad known! 
The oak-crown’d sisters, and their chaste-ey’d queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear, 
And Sport leapt up, and seiz’d his beechen spear. 


Nothing is there, indeed, in this little book that we would 
have left out, even if here and there appear infelicities due to 
Collins’s transitional position. The Ode to Simplicity is as per- 
fectly moulded in its smaller compass as Milton’s Nativity Hymn, 
though it lacks the grandeur of the final couplet. The Ode to 
Liberty, the longest of them all, is, though still the note is muted, 
a heart-stirring paean. The Ode on the Poetical Character 
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exhibits both his mastery of metre and his poetic philosophy at 
their best. Of all lost treasures in English poesy there are surely 
few that we regret more, that we can more ill spare, than that 
Ode on the Music of the Grecian Theatre mentioned by Collins 
in a letter to Dr. William Hayes. This was a subject suited 
to this poet as to scarce another. It may have been a complement 
to The Passions. 

Of the scanty remnant left by Collins outside this volume 
the Ode on the Death of Thomson is the most important. It 
belongs to that collection, in our language less full and gracious 
than might be expected, the elegies of poets on poets. There 
is nothing in it that equals one flaming passage in Cowley’s ode 
on Crashaw. James Thomson could scarce call forth the ecstasy 
that Richard Crashaw’s spirit imparted to his friend’s. But it 
is deeply felt, and beautifully formed. Two or three stanzas are 
particularly memorable in their delicate melancholy, 


Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And while its sounds at distance swell, 
Shall sadly seem in pity’s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 


Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar 


To bid his gentle spirit rest. 


« 2 2 2 . . 


And see, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun night has veil’d the solemn view! 
Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek Nature’s child, again adieu! 


But when all is said, we return, if we love and admire Collins, 
to the Ode to Evening, that jewel. In it he shows his supreme 
mastery. The abandonment of rime gives added beauty and 
effectiveness to its classical structure, but only a king of rhythm 
and of language could have achieved such result in such form. 
There is no dross in this poem, no negligence, no wild flights, 
but the comely austerity of the perfect craftsman. He expresses 
more than he actually says, instead of that fatal something less 
that teases us in so many among our favourite poems. The open- 
ing is beautiful above all. The poem seems to steal upon the 
spirit as a swan steals into view upon waters at dusk. 


If ought of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales; 
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O nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed... . 


It is curious to compare the estimation of Collins in his own 
day with that in which he is held in ours. I have quoted Gold- 
smith’s description of him as ‘ the neglected author of the Persian 
Eclogues.’ Sa Wordsworth might be described as ‘ the famous 
author of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets.’ Dr. Johnson was his friend, 
but his eulogy is chilly, and the Life seems more perfunctory 
than most. ‘Yet, after all, perhaps, the verdict of that sturdy 
intellect is not illiberal if we consider the Doctor’s own theories 
and prejudices. It compares very favourably with, let us say, 
that of the Reviewers on Keats. 


His poems [he declares] are the productions of a mind not deficient in 
fire nor unfurnished with knowledge either of books or life, but somewhat 
obstructed in its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties, 


and he admits that he was capable of reaching ‘in happier 
moments sublimity and splendour.’ 

That was the opinion of the great critic of the day. We may 
take it that the views of lesser men were less favourable. The 
Wartons, indeed, were enthusiasts. All honour to them! They 
stood to Collins as Leigh Hunt to Keats. Minor poets themselves, 
they had eyes to detect greatness where others did not. 

Later critics have been much more positive than Johnson. 
Many have set him above Gray, which would have considerably 
astonished that poet. ‘I should conceive,’ wrote Hazlitt, ‘ that 
Collins had a much greater poetical genius than Gray.’ To-day 
his fame is at its highest. Swinburne, in one of those happy 
flashes that illumine his criticism, like the phrase about Dryden’s 
being rather of the giants than the gods, declared: ‘The Muse 
gave birth to Collins; she did but give suck to Gray.’ And again 
he said of Gray : ‘ As a lyric poet he is simply unworthy to sit 
at the feet of Collins,’ though he added, setting a problem that 
can never be solved : 


Whether it may not be a greater thing than ever was done by the 
greater lyrist, to have written a poem of such high perfection and such 
universal appeal to the tenderest and the noblest depths of human feeling 
as Gray’s Elegy, is of course another and a wholly irrelevant question. 


A question that it need not trouble us if we cannot answer! 
We have room to love both, the elegiac, and the lyric poet, and 
we have the right to love either the better. My own preference 
is for the ecstasy of Collins to the humanism of Gray. 
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This next year at least, the two hundredth since his coming 
into the world that treated him so ill, we should all dedicate to 
Collins. We bring now our votive offerings to the shrine of the 
poet who so wonderfully weds English passion and rhapsody to 
Greek structure, ta the greatest lyrist of a century, the purest voice 
between Milton and Keats, the one ‘ winged and holy being’ 
in an age which with all its remarkable poetic achievement yet 
remains, but for him, pre-eminently an age of prose. 


Cyrin Fats. 
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SONG-BIRDS IN AUTUMN 


AUTUMN to many English birds is the beginning of spring. Their 
season of silence and discomfiture is the moulting time, which 
for most birds falls in late summer ; from the third week in July 
until mid-September the singers are few. The silence is never 
complete for a whole summer day ; yellowhammers chime on into 
August by the hot highways, and very early in August the red- 
breasts greet with revived song the freshness of dawn. But 
harvest time is a silent time for song-birds—a time of strange still- 
ness altogether, to many foreign ears, owing to the fewness and 
feeble chirping of our grasshoppers and crickets. As morning 
and evening grow fresher, and the pastures put on their autumn 
mantle of rich yellow-green, the birds, now in new plumage, 
begin to sing again; and mild mornings and sunny afternoons 
of November are filled, after more than three months’ silence, 
with the notes of that most English of all song-birds, the common 
thrush. 

Much depends in our variable English climate on the type 
of autumn weather. With persistent north winds, such as were 
general last-year in southern England until December, the birds 
sing little. Hardly any weather will quite check the autumn song 
of the redbreast ; we marvel at him, mounting in the wind-pierced 
shrubbery to sing under the cold rack at-early dusk. The hedge- 
sparrow and the wren sing less abundantly, but are even more 
indifferent to cold. But in northerly autumn weather the song 
of birds is usually brief; such autumns are frigid and cheerless— 
a menace of winter often worse than the reality when it comes. 
To hear autumn song at its fullest we need autumn in its opposite 
mood—borne on from harvest time to Christmas by winds from 
the wet and warm Atlantic, that fill the withering leaves with 
moisture, so that they start into vivid colour at the touch of a 
night’s white frost. These Atlantic autumns are not rare, 
though perhaps only the south-western half of England feels 
their full richness. October burns out in scarlet and orange 
among the beeches, November lights a flame as brilliant, and 
almost as varied, among the elms; the gales blow from the open 
doors of the south, the snap from the north-west with which 
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they finish brings a few hours’ bracing chill, and more brilliant 
sunlight ; and while the shortening days and the scent of mould 
in the fallen leaves tell of ebbing vitality, the song-birds ‘nsist 
that it is the beginning of spring. 

The year has hardly a more perfect moment than some still, 
clear November morning, when the melting of the mist reveals 
the golden elms ranked under a pale blue sky, and the music of 
a song-thrush fills the sunshine. Sang-thrushes begin to sing 
imperfectly in October, or even in September; but their earlier 
song is thin, harsh and broken. From its being often heard in 
those earlier autumn months from some casual perch where the 
bird does not reappear, it seems probable that these earlier singers 
are young birds without fixed winter-quarters. Most of our 
song-thrushes are migratory, but not, as a rule, the winter singers. 
It is to a great extent the possession of a fixed seat throughout 
the year which inspires song-birds to autumn and winter sang. 
They have chosen, or inherited, some sheltered hollow or warm 
corner of a garden, with rich hunting grounds among the lawns and 
vegetable beds, or the grassy bottom beside a stream. They 
are plump with assured good living; not theirs to roam hungrily 
westwards and southwards, or at last to cross the seas. They 
are in good trim to recover their song, as soon as the moult is 
over. A large proportion of autumn-singing song-thrushes are 
garden birds, and the same is true of redbreasts, wrens and hedge- 
sparrows. But for the food and shelter provided by human 
dwellings there would be much less autumn and winter song. 

The possession of a nesting site seems to provide another 
stimulus to early song. One, at any rate, of the motives of the 
full spring song of birds is defiance of any rival who may threaten 
the singer’s borders. When November mildnesg simulates the 
soft airs of spring, the cock thrush feels that it is time to be 
seeing to his defences. Among the redbreasts the combative 
instinct in autumn is very pronounced, and is closely connected 
with rights of territory. In some sheltered shrubbery walk in 
October, where roses, undiscovered earlier, now surprise us 
through the thinning leaves, we may often find two robins in 
lusty fight. Many birds fight not very desperately ; some martial 
postures, a sudden dash with feet or wings, a few half-hearted 
pecks or cuffs, and the less vigorous duellist admits defeat and 
retires. But redbreasts can grapple to good purpose, even to 
the loss of feathers and blood. Then the worsted fighter flutters 
into the bushes, and the victor flits up to the sundial, or a 
bough of the damson tree, and sings a keen song of victory. 
Sweeter and more sustained are the redbreast’s strains heard so 
often about the villages lanes and gardens on the quiet autumn 
days, when he has no immediate rival. He is stung, as we may 
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believe, by a far-off unconscious instinct for a mate, and sweet 
airs of April, and a home to be defended among the primroses. 
Both the plaintiveness and the sweetness of the robin’s song 
seem in autumn to be heightened. This may be partly due to 
the autumn environment—the silence, the damp leafy scents, so 
different from spring’s essence, and the general decay and decline. 
But if memory can be trusted across half the year, there is a 
more rounded vigour in his spring song ; and though this accords 
better with spring, it robs the song of a little of its distinction. 
There is something stricken in its sweetness; it does not gain 
by vying with the merry chaffinch. 

Before the redbreasts’ song is answered in November by that 
of the song-thrushes, many other birds have begun to sing. Some 
do not cease, except in the coldest and roughest weather, until 
the lengthening days bring their full music, and the activity of 
the nesting-season. With others this autumn singing seems less 
an anticipation than a memory—a momentary return to a mood 
almost forgotten, at the touch of autumn mildness and the autumn 
sun. The chiffchaff’s twin notes are heard again in September 
and October, far less strong and frequent than in spring and 
early summer, but louder than his faint and occasional whispers 
in the harvest weeks. Rarer and feebler from the discoloured 
copses comes a murmur of song from the willow-wren. There is 
something peculiarly arresting in the resumption of song by these 
two little warblers on the very eve of their departure overseas. 
Chiffchaffs winter in the Spanish Peninsula and North Africa, 
willow-wrens still further south; they must pass the seas twice, 
if they survive, before they nest again in English copses. Yet 
they repeat spring’s songs among the autumn leaves as if in 
ignorance of the exile before them. 

No other summer migrants regularly resume their spring 
song before they depart; nor do our winter visitors, such as red- 
wings or bramble-finches, begin their spring songs, in the vast 
majority of cases, until they leave us once more for the north. 
There is one familiar bird which sings better in autumn than in 
spring. This is the pied wagtail—the common ‘ water-wagtail ’ 
or rustic ‘ dishwasher ’—which is almost as much a household 
bird as the redbreast, where houses flank ponds or streams. In 
spring, all that is heard as a rule of the. pied wagtail’s song is 
a few hasty notes almost obliterated by excited cries of ‘ Chissick, 
chissick.’ This alarm note is the wagtail’s most familiar cry ; 
it utters it as freely on the wing as when it stands flicking its tail 
on the point of flight. Such song as is heard from it in spring 
is generally uttered on the wing also; but its sustained autumn 
music is usually delivered when it has formally taken up posi- 
tion on a roof or high wall. Then it pours out a succession of 
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warbling and twittering phrases, still interspersed, now and then, 
with a version of the familiar note, but sweet and varied, and in 
tone recalling the much briefer strains of the redstart. The 
explanation of this unusual inversion of the rule that birds sing 
best, or at any rate most vigorously, at the nesting season seems 
to lie in the water-wagtail’s excitability. It is not a timid bird, 
but makes the most of every little alarm; and in the nesting 
season, when it has much to be anxious about, it appears so 
thoroughly to devote itself to alarmist emotions, and the cries 
appointed for their expression, that it can seldom compose itself 
to sing. In autumn its excitement is soothed a little, and its 
sweet natural music finds utterance. But even in autumn it is 
not very common to hear a wagtail singing freely ; and we may 
be thankful that some of our other excitable songsters have not 
allowed their nerves to run away with them to the same extent. 
The blackbird is as great a scaremonger as the pied wagtail ; but 
happily there is a strong vein of indolent good femper in him also, 
which melts his heart to perfect music on spring days. 

One of the happiest sounds of autumn is the gentle, babbling 
music of flocks of linnets. Here is one of the few cases in which 
the substitution of communism for individualism does not quite 
rob song-birds of the music which is individualism’s expression. 
Feeding together on the stubble-fields, and taking long rests in 
the sunny hedgerows between them, linnets in autumn are as har- 
monious in temper as in voice. Their song has lost the vigour 
of the breeding season ; even when one sits and sings by itself, 
the music is soft and desultory, as if the bird were singing in 
a dream. For the most part the flock’s music is composed of a 
multitude of short strains and casual cries, which blend with the 
gossamer and the sunshine. Skylarks too show some approach 
to singing in flocks. Their chirruping as a flock rises from the 
autumn fallows is a tuneful sound ; but this is distinct from their 
song, which is common throughout autumn in mild weather. A 
skylark will rise and sing, in the familiar spring way, though with 
less than spring vigour. Then, when it descends, we can some- 
times see two or three other larks rise a few feet from the earth 
to meet it; and the singer will break off his song, and depart 
with them. This is very different behaviour from the solitary 
precision with which the skylark achieves his song-flights in 
spring. At other times in autumn we see the combative indi- 
vidualism of the nesting season still persist in him. A lark rises 
singing in the sun, and promptly another climbs, singing also, 
mounting above him and half-heartedly pursuing him from the 
field. Colourless as is the whole episode compared with the vivid 
passions of spring, it appears distantly to reflect them ; and it is 
often rehearsed on seaside pastures, where we may suspect that 
alien skylarks are frequent visitors. The rarer woodlark also sings 
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well in autumn; it is a delight to hear his sustained. crescendo 
im October, swelling between the rootfields and the rough hill. 
The yellowhammer’s plain chant is also heard occasionally in 
October, with the last two syllables dropped, but seldom again 
until February; and the chaffinch, which resumes his song at 
the same time, is heard in autumn but rarely. The birds heard 
singing in November will sing on, gradually reinforced by new 
species, until they lead the full chorus of spring. 

Only continued frost checks this band of winter singers ; and 
frosts of more than a few days are rare in England, especially 
before New Year. As soon as the wind pulls round into the 
south-west, with a moist scent from the pastures, the birds 
acclaim the reiterated promise of spring. It is proverbial, and 
borne out by experience, that a hard November is seldom followed 
by a hard winter; and when the north winds bring the fieldfares 
early in November, December is filled with the thrushes’ songs. 
A mild November not only makes them begin to sing early, but 
puts them in better heart for persisting if December turns cold. 
Once well started they do not easily stop. Song-thrushes have 
not. much capacity for resisting hard weather; their feeding- 
grounds lie more in the open pastures than those of blackbirds, 
which know how to find their food among the leaves packed in 
warm ditches and hedge-bottoms, while the thrushes starve. It 
is thus the more remarkable that while thrushes habitually sing 
in autumn and winter, blackbirds never begin until early spring, 
and often wait until it is well advanced. They amuse the ear 
in autumn mainly by the din they raise when they go to roost, 
as the pheasants do. But this evening vociferation of the black- 
birds marks their chosen territory as accurately as the song of 
the thrush ; where they chatter in November, they will nest and 
sing in the lengthening days. Some birds seem provoked to 
sing, once New Year is past, more by light than warmth ; great 
tits and starlings, for example, will sometimes strike up with 
surprising vivacity on a nipping January morning with a high 
white light. But song-thrushes love mild weather even more 
than sunshine; they will sing on a dark, soft November day 
filled with the tannic savour of fallen oak-leaves as strongly as 
under blue skies. It is some years since their song has been 
heard at its best, even in high spring. Birds sing so largely out 
of rivalry that their song tends to improve in proportion to their 
numbers ; the more, the merrier. Song-thrushes, like many other 
birds, were far more than decimated by the winter of 1916-17. So 
great a destruction by famine had not fallen upon them since 
the great frost of 1895. Four nesting-seasons have hardly yet 
restored their numbers, and their voices so far are not only less 
abundant, but poorer. Should this month prove mild and con- 
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genial for song, their well-wishers will hope to hear them rein- 
none by the past spring to almost their old abundance and old 
one. 

Missel-thrushes begin singing in late November, and in mild 
seasons can usually be heard before the shortest day. Their song 
is more like the blackbird’s than the song-thrush’s; and the first 
missel-thrush’s song is often mistaken for a blackbird’s by those 
whose ears have failed them since last spring. But this large 
thrush has neither the variety of the blackbird’s phrases, nor 
his golden richness ; he betrays himself by his comparative flatness 
and monotony. None the less, his is a fine wild music, even 
when delivered with less fullness than in the days after New 
Year. We may hear it on some dark day towards the end of 
November, far off across the half-bleached pastures, so faint that 
at first it might be taken for a starling’s mimicry. On such 
days, when all the year seems still declining, it appears strange 
that a bird should signal spring. But as the leaves sinking into 
the mire build up the fruitful leaf-mould, so the passing days 
brace his new-plumed body until it overflows with song. Once 
we have heard the missel-thrush sing, the spring seems definitely 
nearer ; soon he will toss in the thickening elm-tops, calling up 
the verdure from overseas, 

More unfailing November singers are the hedge-sparrow and 
the wren. Both are sedentary birds; the wren often nests year 
after year in the same spot, and old and new nests of the hedge- 
sparrow are often found within a few feet of each other, and 
built of the same materials. Like the redbreast, both are familiar 
birds of the yard and garden; all the winter through the hedge- 
sparrow can be seen feeding on the same few yards of the garden 
path, and its nest will be found early in spring in the nearest 
evergreen thicket or patch of brambles. The hedge-sparrow’s song 
is loud and spirited, though a little shrill and forced beside that 
of the redbreast ; it rings bravely in dingy corners and by dull 
hedgerows on grey autumn days. The hedge-sparrow will sing 
in November in east wind and pouring rain—a combination which 
silences most birds, even in the height of the nesting season. 
Almost equally depressing to most live creatures is a cold thaw; 
but the hedge-sparrow will mount into the hedge and fling out 
its cheerful stave in the haze over the discoloured snow. The 
hedge-sparrow’s cheerfulness is surpassed by that of the wren. 
Both sing habitually on raw or nipping midwinter days, when 
even the redbreast looks forlorn and confiding; and the wren 
is the more persistent of the two. He sings with his whole 
body, fairly wrestling with his tune; and his voice is wonder- 
ful for his size. He is little larger than the golden-crested wren, 
least of our birds, or the long-tailed titmouse; but his notes are 
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incomparably more powerful. Like the hedge-sparrow, he thrives 
by intensive industry; he hunts every cranny of the woodpile 
with the same minuteness as the hedge-sparrow searches the 
gravel on the garden paths. His heart is rooted in his small 
holding, and he shrills out his right to it all the winter through. 

Besides the redbreasts and wrens and hedge-sparrows which 
are quartered in our gardens, there are others which spend the 
winter in sheltered places among the fields and woods. Redbreasts 
in England are so familiar ag household birds that it seems always 
@ little strange to find one living the hermit’s life. The songs 
of these solitary birds have a peculiar charm on silent autumn 
days in the woods, when the larches are dropping their yellow 
needles, and the scarlet fungi repeat the brilliance of the robin’s 
breast. Only one regular winter singer never, except by acci- 
dent, is heard singing within earshot of the garden. That is the 
dipper, or water-ouzel, which from one end of the year to the 
other seldom moves far from the same reach of a rocky stream. 
In spring he is joined by the so-called grey wagtail, which now 
flashes his yellow tail by lowland water-courses, and even by the 
Thames in London. But when the grey wagtail goes the dipper 
remains ; feeding largely under water, he is more indifferent to 
the changing effect of the seasons on insect life. It is old matter 
for dispute whether the dipper is a thrush-like wren or a wren- 
like thrush. Wren-like, for all his greater size, in figure, his 
song shows a closer relationship to the thrush and chat tribe, 
though it is flung forth with the wren’s own vigour and suddenness. 
He sings occasionally all through the autumn and winter, and 
as spiritedly in the hardest frosts as in the mild moons that rouse 
the thrushes. In the brief afternoons of a Scotch December, 
when the air is filled with the haze of frost, and the pastures 
stiff with unmelted rime, the dipper will pour forth his medley 
of music from a stone in the middle of the burn with a liveliness 
which defies all rigours. His song is a curious confusion of strong, 
clear notes and rough clucks and croaks. It has a likeness to 
some of the imperfect thrush songs heard in October, when the 
bird begins ta build up its music out of crude vocal elements ; 
but it comes closest to the varied and disjointed song of the wheat- 
ear, now far away. Where a moorland stream descends to a 
sheltered bay, dippers can occasionally be heard singing in winter 
beside salt water. 

Starlings have a curious fondness for singing in fog, if sun- 
light gleams faintly through it. We sometimes hear a small 
party of starlings animatedly discoursing in a white November 
mist so thick that it completely hides them on their tree. This 
autumn babble has much of the lively and varied quality of their 
conversation in spring, though not its full vigour. Starlings are 
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natural mocking-birds, and without training will mimic a variety 
of cries; and it seems that they have long memories, as might 
be expected of birds with sufficient observation and ingenuity to 
become mimics. A starling at dawn in November once rendered 
with perfect clearness the peewit’s spring cry, which is only 
heard between March and May. Starlings must be added to the 
few birds which sing in their winter flocks; for although the 
great autumn and winter congregations utter no notes which can 
fairly be called song, these occasional winter singers are usually 
members of small parties of some half-dozen birds. But it is 
probable that this slight flocking only masks a real sedentary 
habit ; the large flocks are those of the wandering birds, and we 
_ suspect that these little parties are wintering close to their 
me. 

Wood-pigeons are not usually classed among song-birds; but 
their familiar spring sequence of five notes is tuneful, is an 
expression of championship and courtship, and may truly rank 
as a song. Unlike most attempts to fit syllables to birds’ songs, 
its rendering as ‘Take two cows, Taffy ’—emphasising on the 
second note a regrettable omission—is inevitable and sticks in 
the mind. Such is the most frequent and, it seems, the most 
highly developed form of the ring-dove’s strain ; but it has many 
variations of rhythm and accent, and often ends by a repetition 
of the first syllable—a sharp ‘Take!’ In London squares, 
which the wood-pigeon has so thoroughly colonised, the resump- 
tion of the song can generally be expected without disappoint- 
ment in the middle of December. The London wood-pigeon 
approves of quiet; bustle does not suit his figure; and he is 
usually first heard on some mild, still morning—preferably a 
Sunday morning—as soon as it is well light. His mellow and 
cheerful note is welcome at the dusky nadir of the year. A little 
later, when the days are indisputably lengthening, he appears 
to feel the stimulus of light, and will sing in a snowstorm. But 
in December he loves the quietest days; perhaps he admires, as 
much as we do, his voice softly filling the square. 

Great and blue titmice begin to regain their spring song 
about the same time as the wood-pigeon. Among the great tit’s 
many cries, the most significant of spring is the loud double note, 
many times repeated, which is often compared to the sound of 
sharpening a saw. ‘This amounts to an admission that it 
is not very musical; yet it has a ringing precision which does 
not disgrace the vitality of spring. Many birds’ songs are 
acquired, or annually recovered, by considerable effort; and in 
late November and early December we may often hear the great 
tit repeating a string of two or three notes which are not yet 
the spring cry, but an approximation to it. His concentration 
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as he utters them shows that he is bent on some high matter ; 
unconsciously, perhaps, but surely, he is learning the terms of 
love and war against the season when he will need them. Still 
clearer are the blue tit’s gradual approaches to its own spring 
song. ‘This is more sustained and musical than the other chants 
of this not very tuneful tribe—two sharp notes, followed by the 
tinkling of a little bell. First we hear a rudimentary form of 
it, outlining its length and rhythm, but with little or nothing of 
the spring tone. Next the bird catches the shaken bell-notes, 
but misses the beginning. Chaffinches and yellowhammers take 
long to recapture the final notes of their song ; in the blue tit’s 
the difficult notes are at the beginning. If December is mild, 
some of the blue tits and many of the great tits have their song 
perfect by Christmas ; the great tit’s spring cry and the unbinding 
of the hazel-catkins in gardens are two signs of spring which we 
may look for on Christmas Day. 

November brings desolation to the higher grass-moors, where 
the voices of many song-birds, from the curlew to the titlark, 
abound in spring. Of all that spring company of singers, only 
a few titlarks remain, with a fugitive chirping cry. To note how 
the curlew’s voice regains its wild modulations, we must follow 
him on his migration to the sea. There, on the sands and mud- 
flats, he spends the autumn and winter, still one of the wariest 
of birds, and in that silent winter company, one of the noisiest. 
His ery of ‘coorlie’ is heard throughout the autumn, and gains 
in precision and fullness with each month. By the New Year 
the curlews repeat it with a fullness which begins definitely to 
suggest their spring music; and by the middle of January they 
introduce attempts at the strong bubbling notes which are so 
conspicuous over their nesting places. The perfect song is not 
heard until they return to them ; these winter cries are but gradual 
approximations, of interest from the long period of their develop- 
ment, and the charm of what they more and more surely recall. 
We cannot count on the curlew for any steady contribution to 
our November music; he obeys the rule that birds do not sing 
freely except on their breeding-grounds. Most birds even of the 
resident species are migratory; we call these species resident 
because we see them represented by birds from some quarter at 
all times of the year. If it were not for the few birds which cling 
to specially advantageous quarters, the volume of November song 
would be small. It depends mainly on the song-thrushes, for 
the voices of redbreasts, wrens, and hedge-sparrows do not suffice 
to fill a valley; and, but for the changes of civilisation, song- 
thrushes in England would be a scant and starveling tribe. Pic- 
ture our country as we suppose it to have been early in its Roman 
era, and where are the song-thrushes’ haunts? Gone are the 
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innumerable garden lawns, and all the thousands of suburban 
shrubberies which breed not only snails, but thrushes to sing after 
eating them. Hundreds of thousands of acres of pasture and 
meadow where thrushes now feed were overgrown swamp, entirely 
unsuitable to their needs. Birds of prey were 4 hundredfold more 
numerous ; we have seen in the last six years how the decline of 
game-preserving has helped to diminish our singing-birds. Un- 
drained soil must have made colder winters, and driven more of 
our delicate species to migrate. The melody of the song-thrushes 
on soft November mornings is not simply the voice of wild 
nature; it comes from Nature enriched and fostered, remoulded 
and yet not harshly suppressed by man. This partnership gives 
its genius to English scenery; and it is hymned in the thrushes’ 
autumn song. 
ANTHONY COLLETT. 
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A DRY-FLY DAY 


AN indefinable charm of peace moves upon the face of running 
waters. For most natures there is always something soothing 
in their flow, for some there is added a keen interest in the 
living creatures beneath. The wet-fly fisher must use his quali- 
ties of imagination and deduction as to the whereabouts of fish, 
their moods, their fancies, and what is likely to attract them; it 
may be—where salmon are concerned—to annoy them. The 
dry-fly man depends more upon his eyesight for all this 
information. 

In sport, as in warfare, much of the art of success lies in 
trying to project your mind into your opponent’s brain, to look 
at your problem from his point of view, to study his nature 
so as actually to be him for the time, as far as in you lies, in 
order the better to understand his outlook upon the problem of | 
the moment. To do this you must imagine yourself in his actual 
environment, a difficult task at all times even when he is a 
human being whose upbringing as a soldier or a seaman has 
followed much the same lines as yourown. You may have even 
met him. A précis of his biography may lie before you, and 
doubtless, if you are wise, you have tried to master his national 
characteristics in the pages of history or diplomacy. An even 
more difficult task lies before you when your opponent is not a 
human being but a trout, living in another element with all the 
difference in the world between its optical phenomena and those 
obtaining in the atmosphere in which you live. Doctor Ward, 
by his experiments in under-water photography, has done good 
service to fly-fishers, both wet and dry. His photographs teach 
the wet-fly man the importance of paying attention to the 
direction of the source of light which illuminates the fly as it 
approaches the fish, the ‘flash,’ as he calls it. For the dry-fly 
man he has done more. He has shown the limits, in still water, 
of what he calls the ‘ window’ on the surface, through which a 
trout sees objects in the air above the stream or its banks. He 
has proved that, beyond the ‘ window,’ the underside of the 
water-surface appears to the trout as a looking-glass, which reflects 
objects deep in the water or at the bottom of the stream, and 
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screens from sight everything in the air above. He gives us 
much to ponder over. He explains the optical environment of 
creatures in the water-world. They see upwards into the air 
only through a sori of inverted cone with its base on the surface 
of the water. Beyond the base of the cone comes the looking- 
glass in which objects beneath the water show upside-down 
reflections, like the mirage of the desert, above their true images. 
Until a dry-fly floats into the window, or base of the cone, the 
trout can see only the submerged portion, the hackle and perhaps 
the body and the hook, projecting through the surface of the 
looking-glass. When the fly comes into the window the whole of 
it appears in silhouette against the sky. 

I have often wondered why a certain artificial fly, which 
resembles no insect of my acquaintance, should do as well as it 
does in dry-fly water. Trout sometimes move quite a long dis- 
tance to take it. It is dressed with a very long bristling hackle, 
which holds it well out of the water, and wings pointed forward, 
with either a quill or gold tinsel body. The friend who earned 
my everlasting gratitude by teaching me to fish dry-fly calls it 
*M. Pegoud,’ after the pioneer of human inverted flight, because 
it generally alights upon the water on its back, hook upwards. 
Obviously the hook must therefore be unseen by the trout while 
the fly is in the ‘ looking-glass,’ showing only the hackle ; perhaps 
that is why the fly does so well. We can ponder over that and 
other problems while, like good dry-fly water, we glide slowly on 
our course towards a dry-fly day. 

The man who fishes dry, as we have noticed, has more direct 
evidence than the wet-fly man as to the whereabouts of his 
opponent. He locates every individual trout. Either he sees 
them in the water, or he sees indications of their presence, 
breakings of the surface, which may or may not be true rises to 
floating flies. Whatever they are, they show the actual position 
of the trout, and then... But it is hopeless trying to describe 
such moments : the instant alertness, perhaps after a long wait, 
the thrill of excitement, the enforced calmness of brain while 
thinking out the problem of approach unseen to casting distance, 
how and where to cast, what fly—but we will leave that aspect 
of dry-fly fishing for the present, and words are a poor medium 
to convey such feelings. 

When the trout himself is visible you can, with practice, 
form a fair estimate of his size and make up your mind whether 
to try for him or not. (Even when he is not seen, the breaking 
of the surface gives indications.) Then his mood. What sort 
of mood is he in? Hungry? confident? easily frightened? 
suspicious? dainty? His attitude in the water tells you much 
if you can see him. You soon learn that every trout, like every 
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man, has his own individual character, and, on well-fished water, 
he has personal experience superimposed on hereditary instinct 
and caution. The character of each trout remains constant, but 
his moods vary. During the ‘morning’ rise—if there is one, in 
these days of summer-time when one o’clock is really noon—his 
mood is not the same as it will be in the late afternoon, and 
during the late evening rise it may again be quite different. 
Always, if he shows by his movements that he is taking an interest 
in his surroundings, it is worth while to try to tempt him. I have 
in mind a large trout, just over three pounds in weight, that I 
hooked and lost twice early in one season, and fished for inter- 
mittently on occasional evenings for three months afterwards. 
Sometimes he disappeared after the first cast. Sometimes ke 
came up perpetually, to take natural flies only, however often he 
saw the artificial, and however many patterns thereof were pre- 
sented for his inspection. At last, at the very end of the season, 
he made a mistake and was landed successfully after a tremendous 
struggle. 

Some trout are lethargic both in character and mood. These 
may remain, permanently as it seems to us who only visit the 
water by day, deep down in the water and quite inert, seemingly 
asleep. With such trout I have had no success, and after much 
unrewarded effort I have given up trying to take them. There 
is a certain tradition of backsliding from complete candour in 
fishing stories which makes me hesitate before adding a true 
tale of one such fish who was abnormally indifferent to his sur- 
roundings, but all fly-fishermen will recognise the truth of this 
particular story because, if not true, why should I place before 
them such damning evidence of frailty and deviation from the 
fly-fishers’ code of morality? A certain valued friend, who was 
forbidden by his doctor to eat nearly all foods but fish, was 
coming to luncheon with us. We had no fish. I took my rod 
down ta a small chalk-stream containing large trout and soon 
spotted one, lying fairly deep in the water and quite inert, on 
a gravel patch a few feet below the end of a weed-bed. I stalked 
him in the approved fashion from below; keeping myself and 
my rod out of sight. I put several flies over him without attract- 
ing his attention. I then managed, with some difficulty, to 
drift a sunken fly past his nose by the method described by Mr. 
Skues in his Minor Tactics. Each time the fly was ignored. 
Then I walked up the bank for a closer inspection of the fish. 
Much to my surprise he allowed me to come within about three 
yards without paying the least attention to my movements. The 
morning was passing away. The frying-pan and gridiron were 
awaiting my return. The predatory instincts of some cave-dwell- 
ing forebear were strong within me. I threw the gut-cast over 
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his back and recovered it swiftly; I am afraid with some sub- 
conscious idea that the hook might attach itself to his person. 
It did not, but the strange thing was that even then he took 
no notice ; he did not seem to be even ticklish, much less alarmed. 
Then I laid the rod itself gently on the trout’s back, and drew 
it smartly towards me. Then at last the fish withdrew with 
dignity, and a gentle waving of his tail, inta the fastness of 
weeds. Maybe that trout was blind in one eye, which would 
afford an explanation of his being so conspicuous an exception to 
universal experience of the timidity and wariness of his kind. 

We seem to have wandered a little out of our course towards 
a dry-fly day, but that is one of the advantages of the art, there 
is usually no hurry. However long you may linger over break- 
fast you generally arrive at the water toa early, and then again 
the joys of anticipation are not to be despised. Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, a keen fisherman, confessed lately that during his public 
career he was obliged to ration himself in the pleasures of antici- 
pation, and never allowed himself to dwell at night upon thoughts 
of the approaching fishing season until after the 1st of January, 
for fear that his work should suffer. Here is an extract from 
the address which he delivered not long ago in the United States, 
which is worth reading before our dry-fly day begins : 

You can get greatness, too, from. . . a keen sense of the beauty of the 
world and a love for it. I found it so during the War. Our feelings were 
indeed roused by the heroism of our people, but they were also depressed 
by the suffering. In England every village was stricken, there was grief in 
almost every house. The thought of the suffering, the anxiety for the future, 
destroyed all pleasure. It came even between one’s self and the page of 
the book one tried to read. In those dark days I found some support in 
the steady progress unchanged of the beauty of the seasons. Every year, as 
spring came back unfailing and unfaltering, the leaves came out with the 
same tender green, the birds sang, the flowers came up and opened, and I 

felt that a great power of Nature for beauty was not affected by the War. 
It was like a great sanctuary into which we could go and find refuge for 
the time even from the greatest trouble in the world. . . . 

The continuance of the beauties of Nature was a manifestation of some- 
thing great and splendid which not all the crimes and follies and misfortunes 
of mankind can abolish or destroy.! 


I will not add any inadequate comments. We see a picture 
of a great man, deeply stirred by the sufferings of humanity, 
seeking solace in the beauty of Nature (by running waters). It 
was not quite from that angle that I meant to approach our 
dry-fly day. Let it be in the ordinary work-a-day world, and 
let us take our text from the same writer’s book on Fly-Fishing : 


__ If work be worthy or noble the greatest satisfaction of life is to be found 
in doing it well; the exercise of his highest powers is the glory of man’s 


1 Reoreation, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
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being, and the discovery or development of them by use transcends all 
pleasure. But not all work is of this kind, and in most if not in all of it, 
there is much drudgery, so that we are tormented from time to time with 
a strong desire to get away from it... . Most of us endeavour to divide 
our lives into three parte—work, rest and recreation; and it is with the 
management of the third part, and the place of angling with regard to it, 
that this is concerned. 


With us lesser folk, it may be that the nobility and worthiness 
of our work is a less conspicuous feature, but to get the utmost 
enjoyment out of a dry-fly day, it must be preceded by a long 
spell of hard labour in some town or city. Let it be in early 
summer, when we have been pining for country sights and smells, 
and only the mental alertness and human interests of the town 
have inspired us to suppress such Jongings and to ‘ stick it out.’ 
We probably arrive at the London terminus with brain and body 
weary and nerves overstrained, and we doze during the journey, 
waking up at times and recognising familiar scenes passed on 
the line. We get out of the train with all our powers reviving 
with the change from town to country air. We feel fit for any- 
thing. If we are wise, we realise that we are not. The fullest 
enjoyment of many a dry-fly day is lost by over-keenness, by 
attempting exertion beyond one’s physical powers when out of 
training, and—I confess to the weakness—by failing to accept 
philosophically such incidents as the catching of a hook in one’s. 
clothing, or such crowning disasters as the loss of a big fish in 
the landing. We do not get the best out of existence if we rush 
hurriedly from work to strenuous recreation. In our younger 
days we are most of us inclined to do so. I certainly was, until 
I read and digested R. L. Stevenson’s little maxim that ‘ Extreme 
busy-ness is a sign of deficient vitality.’ Before that I had 
imagined it to be the sign of the opposite, but thinking it over 
we are struck with the idea that ‘busy ’ folk only wear themselves 
out without producing much lasting result. We get some help 
on this point from Charles Kingsley, another keen chalk-stream 
fisher, but not of the dry-fly persuasion. I suppose that most 
of us know our Water Babies, and have learned from Mother 
Carey, as little Tam did, the great secret. As she got through 
so much constructive work, he thought that she must be too 
busy to talk to him—‘I am not going to trouble myself to make 
things, my little dear; I sit here and make them make them- 
selves.” Kingsley, by the way, got that wisdom from the Kast, 
but to follow up the origin of the tale would be too much of a 
digression. 

The moral for the fly-fisher, of course, is to study Nature, 
and apply her laws to his purpose, from those affecting the way- 
wardness of trout, to those governing the play of rod and line 
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in throwing a small fly into the teeth of a downstream wind. 
The rod will do that for him, when once he gets the trick of 
not interfering too much with its activities, and so exhausting 
himself to no purpose. Skill in casting accurately and without 
fatigue is a great asset to the dry-fly man. Like most things 
worth having, it can only be acquired by hard work and con- 
stant practice. To some folk it comes more easily than to others, 
but when it does come it brings with it a feeling of admiration 
for the qualities of a good rod that can work such wonders with 
so little human help. Every foot of cast, line, and rod, from 
fly to wrist, then seems to be alive, and at the same time under 
perfect control. Shall we imagine that we have it, before ws 
begin our day? ‘ Let’s pretend’ is a lovely game, both for 
young and old. 

And now our dry-fly day is dawning. The river is quite 
close. We shall arrive at it fresh, without having drawn upon 
our reservoir of energy by a long and tiring walk. We shall! 
get plenty of exercise before sunset. Late as it was, we could 
not keep away from the water last night, we smoked the last 
pipe leaning over the low parapet of the old stone bridge near 
by, looking down into the glassy water at the waving weed-beds 
and the dimly outlined forms of the large ‘bridge’ trout, the 
anglers’ pets. Then we slept soundly between lavender-scented 
sheets, breathing country air laden with the night-scents of 
garden flowers. The early morning twitterings, followed by the 
bird-chorus, reminded us of the day’s holiday before us until we 
lost consciousness again in a last delightful doze. Then we woke 
up once for all and looked out at the weather. 

What weather shall we choose? Let there be promise of a hot 
day, but not a thundery one, and let there be none of those adhesive 
flies that afflict the angler in the heat-haze of the later months. 
Let there be a hot sun, but some freshness in the air, and let 
it not be too. late in the season to see orange-tip butterflies flitting 
along the high hedgerows of the grass-bordered road. Let the 
wild roses be out, and foamy masses of heavy-scented elder- 
flower. Let there be may, both white and pink, single and 
double, yellow laburnum, and lilac; let there be some copper 
beeches to show up as a background thereunto. Let all the trees 
be in fresh foliage, not dense enough to hide the birds, and let 
everything have been washed clean by a recent shower. And 
now to the business of the day. 

First the soaking of the gut. Some folk wait until break. 
fast time, and then use the slop-basin, with only hot water from 
the jug available to fill it. I always use my soap-dish, first 
removing the soap in its tray, and cold water, and I leave a gut 
cast and a few points to soak there during breakfast, coming 
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up afterwards to fetch them. If we are lucky enough to live 
here, the rod is up already, with the reel on it, and the line 
threaded through the rings—an exasperating operation, it always 
seems to me, taking much too long when you are eager to 
start, especially if you find, after attaching the cast, that, in 
your keenness to be off, you have missed out a ring, and have 
to go through the whole operation again. Then the soaked cast 
goes on, a point and a fly attached; the cast is passed round 
the back of the reel, and the fly is then hooked into one of the 
rings on the rod, a touch of paraffin is put on the fly with a 
brush, the rod is stuck in the grass by the spear in the butt, and 
you pull on long waders for the water-meadows. Then you sling 
the fishing-bag on your shoulder, landing-net attached, pocket 
your luncheon and a flask (or a couple of bananas in the place 
thereof) and mentally muster your kit. Rod and appurtenances 
as already described. Little box of dry-flies. Spare casts and 
points. Paraffin bottle and brush. Something to cut with. Bit 
of indiarubber to straighten curly gut. Spring-balance marked 
in lbs., ozs. and fractions. A little pocket ‘ priest’ to give the 
coup-de-grice. Pipe, tobacco, and matches. 

Once I saw a similar list, I cannot remember where, written 
out carefully by a dear old absent-minded fisherman of a past 
generation. The last item on his list was ‘ Kiss wife.’ 

Then you pick up your rod with a vague feeling that after 
all you have forgotten something important. So you have. I 
began this article with an analogy between trout-fishing and war- 
fare. Many years ago, after having as a subaltern had some 
experience of active service involving hard marching, it fell io 
my lot to instruct classes of young officers likely to be similarly 
situated. There was much to teach them, but I remember ending 
my course of instruction with the words ‘Grease your boots,’ 
and years afterwards I received many grateful thanks for that 
advice. For the dry-fly man there is the all-important maxim 
“Grease your line.’ You cannot do so too often, and for two 
reasons. A well-greased line lies lightly on the water, keeping 
rod and fly in intimate touch with each other, and a floating 
line is more easily picked off the water than if it is sodden and 
waterlogged. A good recovery of the line is more than half the 
battle in casting. So before starting, and again during the day, 
as much of the line as will lie on the water must be well greased. 
Deer-fat is good, spread on chamois leather. 8So is an equal 
mixture of vaseline and candle-wax, boiled together and then 
cooled into a little cake. 

Now we can really start upon our way. The place that occurs 
to me for the moment as the best to wait for the rise is on the 
Ttchen, the finest dry-fly river in Hngland. A nice shady spot 
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to wait, as the river there runs through a wood with high trees 
over the. water, no low boughs to interfere with casting, and a 
pathway to follow, close to the river, on the right bank. The 
shaded light enables you to see every spot on every trout within 
range, and the trees prevent you and your rod from showing 
against the sky. We will begin fishing as soon as a hatch of flies 
comes floating by and the trout begin to take them. Meanwhile 
we can observe their habits and learn much about the cross- 
currents in the water; we notice some trout heading up-stream, 
some few, in deep places, lying across, showing which way the 
under-currents set. Above the wood is a wide bit, with a long 
cast to the other side, where the trout lie, then a plank bridge 
takes us over to the left bank and a lovely bit of dry-fly water, 
where you see the rises but not the trout. There, on a few 
hundred yards, we can spend a happy day amongst trout that, 
if we select the most sedate-looking rises, should average about 
a pound and a half or rather more. How many shall we allow 
ourselves? Three brace weighing nine pounds, during the day 
rise, should be enough to satisfy anybody, especially if there is a 
two-pounder amongst them, with the chance of another brace in 
the evening. The hooking and landing of such trout has been 
described by many pens. The spotting of the rise, the selection 
of the spot on the water where the fly should drop so as to float 
light-heartedly over the fish, following the eddies of the stream 
without being affected by the drag of the line lying on the water 
down-stream ; the flicking of the fly to dry it well, and the final 
cast, the tense moment as the fly passes exactly over where we 
saw the rise, the gentle disappearance of the fly as a big trout 
takes it, the steady lift of the rod as he closes his mouth and 
turns downwards, the tremendous feeling of elation as the rod-top 
bends and the butt and wrist throb with the strain, the playing 
of the fish, wondering whether enough care was taken in attaching 
the fine point to the cast of gut, the final tiring of the fish until 
—we hope—he is guided by the strain down-stream steadily into 
the net, carefully lowered near the bank to receive him, and, at 
last, the lift of the net, heavy with his weight. If that has 
happened six times in a day, with disasters galore intervening 
to accentuate each triumph, such happenings should suffice for 
deep contentment. It is strenuous work; the fisher does justice 
to his tea on a summer’s afternoon, and, if he is wise, he adds 
two poached eggs thereto before tackling the jam and cake, and 
he has the loaf on the table, if he means to go out for the evening 
rise. That will be better later in the year, when that delightful 
feeling of freshness comes into the air after a sweltering hot day, 
and the valley is bathed in the yellow afterglow of the sunset. 
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And to all dwellers in towns, with the joys of fishing latent in 
their souls, I would say, with Izaak Walton : 


But turn out of the way a little . . . towards yon honeysuckle hedge ; 
there we’ll sit and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming 
earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these 
verdant meadows. , 

Look! under that beech-tree I sat down, when I was last this way 
a-fishing. And the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly 
contention with an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree, 
near to the brow of that primrose hill. There I sat viewing the silver 
streams glide gently towards their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their waves, 
and turned them into foam. ... 

As thus I sat, these and other sights had so fully possessed my soul 
with content, that I thought, as the poet has happily expressed it, 


I was for that time lifted above earth 
And possess’d joys not promised at my birth. 


But every wise man has his own hobby, and to those to whom 
such joys do not appeal there remains the advice of the statesman 
from whose address, delivered in the United States at the Harvard 
Union last December, I have already quoted: ‘If you do not 
care for fishing, do not fish. Why should you? But if we are 
to be quits, and you are to be on the same happy level as I have 
been, then find something for yourself which you like as much 


as I like fishing.’ : 
GEORGE ASTON. 
(George Southcote.) 
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SincE the year 1575, in which Jacopo Verzellini, having started 
as @ glass worker in the great hall of the Crutched Friars in 
Aldgate, obtained a special licence from Queen Elizabeth on con- 
dition that he would teach her subjects the art and craft of making 
drinking glasses, there has been an uninterrupted succession of 
City glass-workers. Stow’s Survey of 1755 refers to fourteen 
glass houses in the City and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
of these only one has survived, which is shortly to be removed 
in order to gain adequate space for expansion. These works, 
which date back to the last days of the seventeenth century, stand 
between Fleet Street and the River Thames, almost under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, the City-fathers having been less timorous 
than those of Venice, who banished all glass-works and glass 
workers to the island of Murano. The site is part of the area 
occupied by the Church, House and grounds of the White or 
Carmelite Friars, which, according to Stow, was bounded on the 
east by Water Lane, a section of which still remains, and on the 
west by the ‘New’ Temple. Although the House was surrendered 
in 1538, the precincts continued to be a sanctuary, nominally for 
debtors, but in reality for criminals of all sorts and conditions. 
So valuable was the privilege that all available space was crowded 
with squalid dwellings, and such was the character of the inmates 
that no peace-officer dared to cross the precinct’s boundaries. The 
privilege of Sanctuary was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1697, 
and notice was given that on a prescribed day the residents would 
be unearthed and hunted down. When at last the Sheriff’s army 
invaded the precinct it was found to be absolutely deserted. 

Maitland in his History of London, 1756, states that ‘the pre- 
cinct contains several courts, lanes and alleys, and that the yard, 
known as Davis’ Yard, has been converted into a glass-house for 
making flint glasses.’ 

Earlier references to the glass house are contained in Nos. 208 
and 230, The Tatler, 1710, and consist of advertisements of ‘ all 
sorts of decanthers, drinking glasses and crewits, to be obtained 
wholesale or retail at the Flint Glass Works in White Fryars near 
the Temple.’ Such comprehensive advertisements suggest that 
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the works were of some standing, and that they must have been 
built soon after the precinct was cleared. The site of the works 
is south of that of the main monastic buildings and north of a 
lane, now Tudor Street, running parallel with the bank of the 
river. North of the works part of an ancient groined crypt, 
evidently part of the Monastery, has been discovered, and within 
the area of the works old chalk foundations have been found which 
may have formed part of monastic out-buildings. Before the 
formation of the Victoria Embankment the south side of Tudor 
Street was occupied by mean buildings with intervening lanes 
and alleys leading to the wharves and mud flats. The cheapness 
of land in an ill-famed district, and ready access to a wharf from 
which Newcastle coal, sand, clay, and other materials could be 
easily drawn, were probably the attraction to the first founder of 
the glass-works. The buildings at first were primitive, being little 
better than lofty sheds, to a great extent open to the street. The 
furnace cones were low and wide and sent out volumes of dense 
smoke. Quite recently the foundations of the old clay-mill were 
discovered, bordering on the highway, with a paved circular path 
for a horse, the only motive power. That the workers were also 
somewhat primitive, or that they had inherited some of the spirit 
of their Alsatian predecessors, is testified by a cutting from the 
Whitehall Evening Post, No. 2208, 1732 : 

Yesterday a Press Gang went into the glass-house in White Fryars to 
press some of the men at work there, but they were no sooner got in but 


the (molten) metal was flung about ’em, and happy was he that could 
get out first, and in hurrying out they ran over their officer, who was almost 


scalded to death. 

Mr. Francis Buckley, to whom the writer owes the preceding 
extract, and who has made a prolonged study of the history of 
old London glass-houses, has extracted from London Directories 
the following list of former owners of the Whitefriars works. The 
first entry in a Directory is Alexander Seal, 1738, but it has not 
been ascertained whether he was the original founder: Anthony 
Seal and Son 1749; Jonathan Seal 1752; Anthony Seal 1754; 
Hopton and Stafford 1763 ; Carey Stafford 1765 ; Hall and Holmes 
1781; John Holmes 1791; William and Henry Holmes 1821; 
James Powell & Sons 1834-1919. 

In the neighbouring church of St. Bride a tablet commemorates 
Carey Stafford ‘many years Master of Whitefriars Glass Manu- 
factory, died in August 1778.’ From 1745 to 1845 this and all 
other glass manufactories were subject to the payment of excise 
duty and to the regulations connected with it. Excisemen were 
quartered on the premises and it was their duty to interfere with 
every manufacturing process. No crucible might be put into a 
furnace, or filled with glass, and no glass might be removed from 
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a crucible, except under the supervision of an officer of excise. 
The opening, closing and reopening of every annealing oven and 
the removal of every piece of manufactured glass were similarly 
supervised. Failure to carry out any one of hundreds of petty 
regulations rendered the manufacturer liable to a heavy fine, and 
he was entirely at the mercy of the supervising officers. It is a 
matter of surprise that any manufacturer could have tolerated such 
interference or that any manufactory should have survived it. 
Although the excisemen’s sentry boxes have disappeared at the 
Whitefriars Works, bolts and locks of the excise pattern are still 
attached to some of the older annealing ovens, and iron gauging 
rods are preserved which were used in measuring the quantity of 
molten glass in each crucible at the beginning and end of each 
week for the purpose of taxation. The amount paid by the works 
as excise duty in 1833 was 3056I. 6s. Od. 

Under excise regulations glass manufactories were divided into 
five watertight classes, and each class might only produce the 
kind of glass allotted to it. In order to evade the rule that flint- 
glass works might not produce glass for windows, either by blow- 
ing or rolling, the Whitefriars Works in 1844 introduced and 
patented a process of stamping by mechanical pressure ‘ quarries,’ 
small diamond-shaped panes of glass, for church windows. The 
roughened surface, caused by the contact of the iron mould with 
the molten glass, gave an effect of richness and brilliancy to these 
stamped quarries, and Mr. Charles Winston, an authority on 
ancient painted windows, considered that they provided as good 
an imitation of the effect of ancient glass as could be obtained 
by any mechanical process. Believing, however, that the effect 
of ancient glass is really due to its chemical nature, he devoted 
himself to the study of the chemical composition of ancient 
coloured glasses, and his research finally resulted in the reproduc- 
tion on scientific lines of the medieval recipes and methods of 
the Monk Theophilus. What the modern craft of painted glass 
owes to Winston’s devoted labour may be gathered from his 
letters. Writing in 1856, he says : 


Ever since 1850 I have been amusing myself, at no small cost, in having 
analyses made of ancient glasses. . . . I offered to Chance of Birmingham 
the analyses if he would attempt to work them out, but he refused. Ulti- 
mately Powell offered to take the matter up, and erected a furnace for the 
purpose. It is fortunate that he did offer, for without his aid there would 
have been no practical result, and had his place been further from the 
Temple I could not have attended the experiments as much as I did... . 
I have had two windows done in the Temple Church (the round part) to 
commemorate our triumph. . . . The new material is as harmonious, bril- 
liant, and at the same time solid in appearance as the old glass. . . . 

I do not see the slightest difference between it (the new glass) and the 
old, except the dirt. The ruby is splendid. 

Vot. LXXXVIII—No. 525 8K 
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The excise law relating to glass had been repealed in 1845, 
and the ‘ Winston’ colours in small crowns and sheets had been 
produced without hindrance. The manufacture has been con- 
tinued and persistent efforts have been made to improve the glasses 
both in tint and texture. 

Stamped quarries and coloured glasses naturally led to a search 
for artists who were willing and competent to make designs and 
drawings for windows in which the glasses could be used. D. G. 
Rossetti, who lived and worked in an old building overlooking the 
Thames and close to Whitefriars, was appealed to through Benja- 
min Woodward, the architect, and recommended Edward Burne- 
Jones and Ford Madox Brown. William Morris became inter- 
ested, and although he did not at first make designs for glass, he 
assisted Burne-Jones in some of his cartoons, notably those for 
the east window for Waltham Abbey. Help was obtained from 
many other young artists, amongst whom were Edward Poynter, 
- William Riviere, James Doyle, Henry Holiday, H. S. Marks, 
Albert Moore, William De Morgan and H. 8. Wooldridge. The 
earliest ‘Burne-Jones’ windows were placed in the dining hall 
of Bradfield College in 1857. A panel of the Waltham Abbey 
window, containing the figure of Jesse, was shown in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. Specimens of Sir Edward Poynter’s 
early work in painted glass are in the Church of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, which serves as Chapel for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
In recent years, the most important painted glass produced at 
Whitefriars has been the great east window and the windows 
for the Lady Chapel of Liverpool Cathedral, and the series of seven 
three-light apsidal windows for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, which form a band of intensely glowing colour. 

At the present time there are hundreds of varieties of glass, 
differing from each other in chemical composition. To this list 
the Whitefriars Works have contributed a fair share. The adver- 
tisement of 1710 refers to two varieties of flint glass, ‘ best’ and 
‘ordinary’ : unfortunately the recipes have disappeared, but the 
two kinds probably differed in the quality of sand, or in the pro- 
portion of red-lead. Until the hampering excise regulations had 
been withdrawn, little could be done towards the scientific 
development of the industry. It is however recorded that in 
1837 a pair of glass girandoles, coloured yellow by the addition 
of a salt of uranium to the ordinary flint mixture, were pre- 
sented to Queen Adelaide. In 1840 Dollond, the optician, was 
supplied with thick slabs of lead-potash glass for the manufacture 
of lenses for telescopes. The glass used for the stamped quarries 
for windows was not a new variety, but merely flint glass, too 
much discoloured to be worked into table-glass. The base of 
the ‘ Winston * colours was a glass free from lead, but containing 
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lime and magnesia. The most interesting of these glasses are 
the ruby, due to copper, and the pale blue, due to iron. Experi- 
ments were constantly carried out to test the colour effects of all 
sorts of colouring agents, and a long series of delicate tints suit- 
able for table and decorative glass were produced. A colourless 
opalescent glass, similar to Venetian opal, was first shown in 
the Exhibition of 1862; this was followed later by a pale blue 
and a straw-coloured opal, and by transparent tints of pale green, 
sea green, amber, horn-colour, chameleon, black and ‘ Selenium ’- 
orange. Transparent, soda-lime glasses, both colourless and 
tinted, based on analyses of Venetian and ancient Roman speci- 
mens, were worked, as well as glasses for scientific purposes, 
possessing special chemical qualities. Dense white enamel was 
made for forming the index line in thermometers and was 
exported in the form of thick cakes to be used in Switzerland for 
enamelling watch dials. Domestic ware, however, has always 
been the staple manufacture: it is unfortunate that not even 
fragments remain of the decanters, drinking glasses and cruets 
advertised in 1710. 

Two heavily-cut chandeliers, which have survived from 1788, 
suggest that at that time cutting as a decoration of table-ware 
may have played an important part. In the 1851 Exhibition 
cut chandeliers and cut and engraved table glass were shown, as 
well as glass conduit pipes’ for water and some laboratory 
glassware. One of the table-glass services was decorated with 
deeply cut, imbricated, natural leaves. In the Exhibition of 
1862 a feature was made of table-ware, engraved with natural 
ferns, but glass tubing, water pipes, optic plate, coloured glasses 
for church windows, and glass jars for museums were also 
exhibited. For over seventy years the British Museum, in spite 
of German competition, hag been supplied with large stoppered 
jars for the storage of specimens of natural history. In nearly 
every Exhibition which has had a Section of Arts and Crafts, 
from the time of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park to the Exhibi- 
tion in the Pavillon de Marsan at the Louvre in 1914, ‘ White- 
friars’ table-ware has been represented. Philip Webb, who 
in 1860 designed the table-glass for William Morris for the Red 
House, was the first artist to insist that simple beauty of out- 
line is the essential decoration of a drinking-glass. In Mackail’s 
Life of William Morris it is recorded that when Messrs. Morris, 
Marshall and Faulkner opened their showroom in Red Lion 
Square, some of Webb’s glasses, made at Whitefriars, were the 
first things sold. In 1870 T. G. Jackson (now Sir T. G. Jackson, 
R.A.) designed a complete service on somewhat similar lines. 
About 1880 were produced the Whitefriars ‘ poppy-head ’ decanters 


1 These were intended to replace the original wooden conduit pipes. 
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and a series of wine-glasses with slightly curved bowls and hollow 
legs, delicately twisted. The introduction for table-ware of 
very light surface-cutting, copied from ancient Roman examples, 
dates from 1894. It was not until 1879 that it was realised that 
shades for oil-lamps and gas-jets might vary from the globular 
form and might be coloured. In that year the gas-burners of 
the Haymarket Theatre were screened by tinted glass shades, not 
globular in form. 

An economical desire to prevent waste led to the development 
of the craft of mosaic. It had been the custom to scrap as use- 
less all fragments of flint glass contaminated with clay, but 
experiments proved that this waste glass, if ground to a fine 
powder and baked, yielded a solid, durable material with an egg- 
shell surface suitable for wall tiles and mosaic, and that the range 
of colours was almost unlimited. This material was used in 
1884 for a reproduction in fine mosaic of part of Raphael’s 
‘ Disputa’ on the east wall of the Morning Chapel of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in 1887 for a translation in mosaic for the Reredos 
of the Chapel of Clifton College of Holman Hunt’s picture of 
Christ among the Doctors. 

Sir William Richmond’s mosaics in the choir and choir-aisles 
of St. Paul’s, which were commenced in 1891, were worked in 
coloured enamels, similar to those used in the ancient mosaics 
of Rome and Ravenna. A full palette of enamel colours was pre- _ 
pared, together with a trustworthy, non-blackening, slow-setting 
cement. The slow-setting quality was necessary because the 
tesserae were fixed directly into cement spread on the actual 
structure of the Cathedral, and alterations were not infrequently 
required. Once whilst working in one of the shallow, saucer 
domes of the choir, the mosaicists received an unannounced visit 
from H.R.H. Alexandra, Princess of Wales, who in spite of the 
laborious climb to the cornice and to the wire-suspended scaffold, 
insisted on personally inspecting the details of the work. There 
are records of several informal visits of Royalty to the Whitefriars 
furnaces. Early one morning, the late Princess Royal and the 
Emperor Frederick were found engrossed in watching the blowing 
of a giant goblet. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and interested visitors 
to the works was John Ruskin. He showed a curious liking 
for brilliant and crude colours, and he recommended Miss Kate 
Greenaway as a designer for painted glass, whose drawings were 
singularly ill-adapted for glass technique. In the studio he 
took off his hat before the laboured and ineffectual drawing of 
a very young artist, because the effort bestowed upon the shading 
of an angel’s wings, for a window to be fixed at a great height 
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from the ground, although unseen by men, would be appreciated 
by angels in heaven. 

This is not the place to deal with the human element of the 
ancient factory. From the first the relationship between 
employers and employed has been somewhat patriarchal, son 
succeeding to father in the management, and fathers, sons and 
grandsons working together at the furnace. There is, however, 
one outstanding personality which deserves some record: Joseph 
Leicester, craftsman, social reformer, and Member of Parlia- 
ment. A glass-blawer by inheritance, he started work at the 
furnace at nine years of age. Although his education, at an 
old-fashioned parish school, had been scanty, he was @ voracious 
reader, possessed a close acquaintance with the English classics 
and works on economics, and had accumulated a considerable 
library. An ardent trade-unionist and temperance reformer, his 
views were sane and moderate. In 1866 he was a leader in the 
great Reform demonstration, and saw with some consternation 
the unexpected collapse of the Hyde Park railings. He was sent 
by the Society of Arts to the Paris Exhibitions of 1867 and 1878 
as a representative of British Craftsmanship. He was a superb 
workman and inspiring teacher, and when in 1885 he gave up 
the furnace for the House of Commons, he left behind a tradition 
of good work and wise counsel and a reputation for having excelled 
in his craft the famous Venetian who first taught the perfect art 
of glass-blowing in London. 

Harry James Powkt. 
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THE RACE: DEATH OR LIFE? 


In a previous article, thus entitled, I sought to show, on the one 
hand, the giant power with which the progress of physical science 
might at any moment arm the inhabitants of the earth, and, 
on the other hand, the threat to their very existence involved 
in this prospect. I pointed out that the discovery of the secrets 
of atomic energy might suddenly equip the forces of evil with 
the means of bringing death and destruction upon human life 
and human civilisation, so that, unless the moral nature of man 
could overtake his scientific development, universal ruin appeared 
to be the goal towards which the nations and the peoples, the 
parliaments and the politicians, were all alike swiftly hurrying. 

This is ‘The Race.’ It is such a contest as the human arena 
never saw before, unless in some lost Atlantis, severed by aeons 
from historic time, like experience had been attained. The com- 
petitors are but two: the soul of man, upward-striving but 
animal-tied, and the giant non-moral force, science. If the second 
advance faster than the first, then the magic which might have 
made the earth almost a paradise will convert it first into a hell 
and later perhaps into a wilderness. Hither mankind will be 
consigned once more to a state of savagery, whence the long and 
toilsome labour of ascent must be recommenced, or, not incon- 
ceivably, our kind may perish off the face of the globe, possibly 
to be replaced, after millions or tens of millions of years of evolu- 
tion, by some other species of living entity, bird or beast or even 
insect, in which the process of the ages has developed a thinking 
brain. 

What is certain is that. we are getting near to the gates of 
choice. So far as mortal reason can foresee the future, the time 
cannot be far distant when physical discovery will either bring 
utter ruin upon the world through war-—war external and war 
internal, war of nations and war of classes—or else it will enable 
mankind to equip themselves with an abundance of material 
resources which will solve all or nearly all the material problems 
of our present existence, which will bridge the chasm between 
rich and poor, and make future life upon this planet a thing 
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incomparably superior in ease and comfort and the joys of being 
to any previously known experience of the dwellers on the earth. 

1t may well be deemed a circumstance worthy to be marked 
that the scheme of the universe, as its working is thus witnessed 
here, is so arranged that unless the moral advance coincide with 
the material, this last can never be realised but must for ever 
turn to dust and ashes in the mouth of man. And this issue 
must remain the same, even though war itself were banished 
from the globe. For this certainty may well be considered by 
those who disbelieve in moral governance by a higher Power : that 
the laws of morality coincide with the laws of health. There 
is therefore a double check upon collective humanity. That of 
war, and that of obedience to the moral mandate. In the biblical 
legend we are told of but one angel who prohibited re-entry into 
the Garden of Eden. But in our time we can see two, each 
armed with a flaming sword turning every way, wha bar the 
path of Adam’s children into the paradise offered by science. 

For let us conceive for a moment (and at this period few 
wilder assumptions could be made) that war and the possibility 
of war had actually ceased. Next let us imagine that the methods 
of using the energy of the atom and the energy of sunlight were 
ascertained and applied. Let us also suppose that synthetic 
chemistry had achieved such progress as to have triumphed over 
every difficulty of food supply and to have reached a point at 
which to convert a handful of earth into agreeable nutriment 
were as easy as, now, to cook meat. Then all, and far more 
than all, that the socialist dreamer offers to his dupe would have 
been attained. Every adult man and woman in the world might 
then have the equivalent in material possession of a thousand 
pounds, or perhaps even of ten thousand pounds, a year. But 
assume likewise that the moral progress had not synchronised 
with the scientific, that the heart, the soul, the character of 
men and women were no better than they are now. 

What then would be the result? It is written plainly in 
the history of all times and all peoples. It would be the decay 
of the body and the decay of the mind. Least of all could this 
sequel be denied by the propagandist of socialism, the tub-thumper 
of the street corner. He and his like have been engaged by 
the thousand for thirty or forty years past in endless denunciation 
of ‘the rich,’ whom incessantly they have held up to public 
execration as blood-sucking monsters debauched by the wealth 
that is theirs. But the rich after all share human nature with 
the poor. If wealth and ease tend to corrupt the one, why, in 
the name of sense and reason, should they be expected not to 
corrupt the other? As a matter of fact, wealth divorced from 
what was meant by virtus, that word which we inadequately 
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translate by ‘ virtue,’ has in all known cases brought the fall 
of-nations and of empires in its train. So it was (as far as we 
can read the dim records of the past) in the case of the kingdom 
of Persia, and the empire of Assyria. So again it certainly was 
in the case of Rome, though when we examine the instance of 
Greece, we are apt to conclude that democracy rather than riches 
played the larger part in the averthrow of Athens. In modern 
time, the French aristocracy of the eighteenth century supply 
the classic example of the horrors that ensue when rich men 
forget moral responsibility. 

But to labour this point is assuredly unnecessary, seeing that 
thousands of pens and tens of thousands of voices have been 
‘endorsing it for a generation past. Let us remember however 
that we are now contemplating the state of a world in which 
all are in a condition of wealth, but from which the stern chastise- 
ment of war has been withdrawn. War is a rough remedy 
for the ills that follow luxury and idleness, yet a remedy of a 
sort it is, even though it may be found sometimes a medicine 
worse than the disease. But when that mighty threat is removed, 
when the huge effort and the enduring discipline which pre- 
paration for war entail shall be no longer necessary, then the 
processes of corruption will manifestly be speedier and more 
deadly than ever before, unless—unless—the breath of spiritual 
life can kindle the souls of men to nobler being. 

Thus then, as a matter of mere earthly necessity, as a need 
that reason suggests for the safeguarding of the future, we are 
thrown back on the consideration of those twin problems which 
lie at the root of all religions, those problems with which man- 
kind has been wrestling ever since it has been conscious, even 
from the dawn of thought until the present time. 

Does God exist? 

Does man live again? * 

In two essays published in this Review three years ago, the 
present writer sought to give a reasoned answer to these sempi- 
ternal queries, and to render that reply, wholly apart from all 
creeds and from all asserted spiritualistic phenomena, solely in 
the light which modern knowledge of the universe supplied. 
Since it is proposed here again to approach this tremendous 
theme, perhaps some brief restatement of his former argument 
may be permitted. 

The attributes which the great religions of the world and 
nearly all thmking men who believe in His existence assign to 
the Almighty are four in number. They are unity, infinite 
energy, infinite mind, and infinite righteousness. 

Now, so far as anything whatever can be held proven by the 


1 ‘Tf a man die, shall he live again?’ Published in January and March, 
1917, 
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brains of mortals, the first two of these attributes are proven 
facts. Within the physical sphere cognizable by our reason, 
energy is one and energy is infinite. If modern science and 
modern knowledge have reached any conclusion at all, they have 
reached that conclusion. On this doctrine that science and 
that knowledge are based. The physical universe is one. 
Duality can be predieated, if predicated at all, only of the moral 
sphere, in regard to the co-existence of evil and of good. 

But this infinite unal energy must either possess infinite mind 
or else be mindless, since we cannot imagine or conceive that any 
mind less than infinite could produce and sustain the wonders of 
the cosmos. If, however, we accept this proposition and then 
proceed to deny to infinite unal energy any mind at all, we refute 
by that denial our own admission. For we then say in effect 
not only that a mind less than infinite has produced and is con- 
tinuing the limitless marvels of which the last few generations 
of men have become increasingly aware, but that the infinite 
unal energy has needed and needs no mind whatever for the task 
performed. The sole alternative which he who ventures on such 
denial can set forth is necessity (thus enthroned in place of God). 
Things have happened as they do happen because they were so 
compelled. But, when we ask the cause of this compulsion, the 
enly possible answer is chance. It has chanced (according to 
this theory—the theory of the materialist) that an entirely mind- 
less energy has come into being, or from all eternity has con- 
tmued in being, and has co-ordinated itself, always by pure 
chance, into a mighty unity of sustained exertion. By chance 
it has created the starry heavens of which the earth and the solar 
system form an insignificant part. By chance, never ceasing, 
it has framed ions and electrons, the components of the atom, 
out of itself, or perhaps out of other intermediary units as yet 
unknown to us. By chance it has gathered the atoms into mole- 
cules, into worlds, into an universe exhibiting every seeming token 
of design. By chance, again, it has evoked from matter, thus 
constituted out of itself by itself, life, and, in a majestic sequence, 
consciousness, and mind, and the thought of God. 

Here at last we might pause for a moment to express our 
wonder at the miracles which this mindless energy, swayed only 
by blind chance, can achieve. Mindless itself, it can call forth 
mind out of nothingness—and it has. Itself, senseless as a clod 
of earth, it has created Shakespeare, and Dante, and Kant, and 
Newton. If a thousand persons were to toss a thousand un- 
weighted sixpences, at random, a thousand times in the air, the 
chances against their all coming down as often on the same side 
would be many million billion to one. But that improbability is 
as nothing, it is almost like certainty, when compared with the 
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theory that throughout space and time chance has produced, and 
is continually producing, the gigantic unity, the immense whole, 
the infinite ordered processes, of which human thought is now 
cognizant. 

But, failing chance, mind alone remains as the cause of the 
direction of unal energy. From this alternative escape is im- 
possible. Either we must worship blind chance, while strenuously 
repudiating our own reason which convicts us of unutterable folly, 
or else that same reason drives us to acknowledge the reign of 
mind. But, if this be so, then is established the third attribute 
of God. Unity, infinite energy, and infinite mind are seen as 
certainties arising not from religious belief but from the unavoid- 
able conclusions of our own intellect. 

What however would be the position of human beings, were 
their conception of the Almighty forced to stop short of the attribu- 
tion to Him of infinite righteousness? Clinging to our tiny planet 
in the midst of immensity, as mariners, drowning in the ocean, 
hold to a plank, the sport of forces extending backwards through 
eternity, with a physical existence which is by comparison with 
cosmic processes as a momentary flash compared with the dura- 
tion of the earth, there is no image, no metaphor, no figure of 
speech, adequate to express the unutterable hopelessness attach- 
ing to the human race in presence of an infinite God in whom 
righteousness did not inhere. 

Yet however complete this hopelessness, however dire the con- 
comitant misery, increasing with increasing consciousness as the 
generations pass along, manifestly we cannot find in these results 
the proof we seek. While the waves of evil, visibly proceeding 
from the heart of man, (though from what ultimate source we 
cannot tell,) sweep across the world, and while at times in human 
history, very certainly in our own, the most frightful wretched- 
ness afflicts numbers of the dwellers upon wide areas of our globe, 
how can we be sure that righteousness, with all its mighty impli- 
cations, is in very fact the prevailing characteristic of the Power 
behind phenomena, that is, of the infinite unal energy exerted 
by the infinite mind? 

Here we seem to’ be approaching the dark frontiers of the 
problem of the origin of evil. Into that mystery—the enigma 
of the reconciliation of the idea of omnipotent righteousness with 
the existence of what is vile—we cannot pierce, because the solu- 
tion is beyond our mortal grasp. But that which we need to see, 
in order to render possible our belief in the righteousness of God, 
is evidence of such a scheme of things as shall make the victory 
of that righteousness the issue of His governance of the universe. 
In this endeavour we are limited, unhappily, to the survey of 
the conditions prevailing on our own planet. It may seem a basis 
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miserably inadequate indeed to a contemplation so vast. What! 
From the character of events upon a speck in space, the humble 
satellite of a sun itself one of the most insignificant of many 
million similar units composing a single cluster of stars, are we 
to infer the nature of the Power, one with eternity, the creator 
and sustainer of all the phenomena of infinity? 

Manifestly, our capability of deduction is restricted by the 
narrow bounds of human experience. Manifestly, also, to 
imagine our comprehension complete would be grotesque. Never- 
theless, one immense fact, revealed by modern science, gives an 
infinite reach to the significance of our existence here. That fact 
is the unity of the universe. As already said, energy is one. If, 
using a metaphor which in view of the portent of moral evil is 
perhaps misleading, we permit ourselves to regard energy as the 
hand of God, it is certain that, at least in the physical processes 
of the cosmos, outside the domain of life, that hand does not falter. 
The same law—or, why should not we say at once, the same 
mind ?—prevails in the most distant abysses of space to which 
stellar spectroscopy extends our knowledge. That with the 
widening of this knowledge must be experienced some modifica- 
tion of previous conceptions was only to be expected, but the 
basic conclusions of science remain unaltered and, we may even 
say, unalterable. Thus, no discoveries affecting our previous 
views of the nature of light or of gravitation have shaken in the 
least the scientific apprehension of the fundamental unity of the 
physical creation. 

But this idea of unity, once thoroughly grasped, carries us 
much further. For the whole physical creation is nothing more 
nor less than the expression of an infinite, omnipresent energy. 
The atoms composing our bodies, and the particles composing 
those atoms, and again the ether stresses composing those par- 
ticles, (if these be composed of ether, but in any case the par- 
ticles must be composed of something,) are in truth nothing but 
modes of this energy. And, further yet, so far as our minds can 
perceive—of this same energy life itself must be another form. 
How can it conceivably be anything else, seeing that every mani- 
festation of life, such as birth, growth, assimilation, and repro- 
duction, are all manifestations of energy? Life as a force govern- 
ing those manifestations may be distinct from them, but it will 
still be energy. For if not, what is it? 

If, however, the same unal energy which fashions Sirius and 
moulds the Pleiades is also the producer and evolver of life upon 
this planet—of life proceeding from and probably immanent in 
matter which again itself is energy—are we able to say or to 
think that the mind controlling this energy is not also one with 
the moral law? Probably none would refuse a negative answer 
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to this query, save either he who denied altogether the existence 
of a controlling mind, or perhaps some theologian in whose 
mental processes the vast unity of the cosmos is regarded as 
bisected, and the power behind phenomena as a Being outside 
of and apart from a machine which He has contrived. But, 

unless we do this violence to the idea of unity and thus fly in 
the face of all the immeasurable evidence in its support 
which the universe presents, we shall be forced irresistibly to 
the inference that the mind whose operative energy has created 
life and matter is also the source of that sense of obligation and 
that impulse to resist the promptings of the animal nature which, 
however disobeyed, yet seem implicit in the human heart. 

This conclusion supplies at once the answer to the question 
whether observation of God’s methods on this earth can be held 
to afford any indication of His infinite nature. Because of the 
doctrine of unity, by reason, that is, of the fact (which the 
foregoing argument has sought to establish) that the inspiration 
of the moral law here proceeds from the same mind and the same 
energy which designs, creates, and constitutes the universe at 
large, we are enabled to deduce from our experience in this little 
world of ours some idea, however dim, of the methods of Almighty 
power in making righteousness prevail in the domain of space 
and time, and perhaps in realms unknown to us, where space 
and time are not. 

But, before we adventure upon this inquiry respecting His 
ways on earth, the necessity arises to remember that the purposes 
of creation are learnt always from the later, not the earlier stages 
of its progress, and that the evolution of man has proceeded so 
brief a distance that we may well be unable at this present to 
understand, or even to perceive, processes of some of which 
perhaps the existence and the meaning may be clear to our 
descendants a century hence,—provided that socialism, Bol- 
shevism, and war have not in the interval arrested human 
development. As primitive savages would be incompetent to 
comprehend the bearings of the modern civilised world, s0 
probably are we in large measure unfit to gauge the working of 
the immense cosmic designs of which hitherto we have seen little 
more than the early beginnings. 

Thus guarding ourselves, then, from what might otherwise 
appear fantastic presumption, can we see in the history of 
mankind any proof of the tendency of good to overcome evil, 
of the supersession of the lower by the higher, and, in a word, 
of the probable triumph of righteousness in this world? At once 
it is evident that at least the second of these needs has been 
already abundantly fulfilled. Even from the dawn of life upon 
this globe up to now, that which is higher in the scale of creation 
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has been on the whole, and with only apparent breaks and lapses, 
In process of superseding that which is lower. From a state of 
fiery matter to a state in which physical life, as we know it, 
became possible in the shape of primitive cells; from that con- 
dition to one in which a Socrates, a Pascal, or a Florence 
Nightingale, appeared amongst men; the whole course of 
evolution, in spite of relatively brief periods of retrogression, 
(such as that caused for a thousand years by the subsidence of 
the Roman Empire) has been upward from a lower to a higher 
stage. 
But has this advance in brain power and in knowledge been 
accompanied by any equivalent improvement on the moral and 
spiritual side? Dean Inge, to whom are due for his Outspoken 
Essays the thanks of all thinking Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
has seemed to say in a recent utterance that, during more than 
the last two thousand years, no such progress is to be found. 
To challenge this proposition is quite unnecessary. We may be 
no better than the ancient Greeks in morals, just as we are 
certainly not their superiors, nor even their equals, in respect 
of intellectual capacity. But this admission would not invalidate 
by one jot or tittle the general statement that the path of mankind 
has led upwards and not downwards since mankind was. For 
when the half-animal palaeolithic men framed their first rude 
flints into weapons or into tools, can we imagine the production 
amongst them of a saint any more than of a philosopher? But, 
if not, then the advance since that time has been great indeed, 
for within the last two thousand years both saints and philosophers 
have been produced repeatedly, and their appearance is not quite 
impossible even now. As for the period of years named, it is 
as nothing in the evolution of humanity. 

It is, however, of little consolation to the average man to be 
told that under the scheme of creation an improvement in human 
nature may be expected in another ten or twenty thousand years. 
That which he seeks is some assurance that now in his day, 
while his own generation flits for a moment over the face of the 
earth, he may see proof of the victory of righteousness in human 
affairs. That assurance cannot be found. Of no period so short 
as an ordinary human life can it be asserted that within it, of 
necessity, what is righteous must triumph over what is vile in 
the world’s concerns. To affirm that would be to falsify history. 
Moreover, it has been already pointed out that we are ourselves 
living in a time when the chief fruits of real progress, namely, 
the fear of God, morality, order, justice, industry, and a degree 
of individual liberty, stand in imminent peril of present destruc- 
tion, along with all the material prosperity which these 
immaterial possessions have brought in their train. That these 
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possessions are the real constituents of civilisation we perceive 
frem the circumstance that, without them, it tends swiftly to 
decay. 
That mankind stands now as at the gates of night, and that 
its future looks blacker than it has since the fifth century of our 
era, are facts which stare us in the face. But this very distress 
carries in its depths a message of hope, in that it is an assurance 
that evil brings disaster and hence that in the long run good 
only can survive. In our time we have witnessed the greatest 
outburst of deliberate wickedness in recorded annals. That it 
has surpassed in cruelty or in deliberate criminality any known 
instances cannot indeed be alleged. But between the terrors of 
other days and those which this generation has beheld, there is 
this difference—that there exists now a civilised world-conscience, 
not, formerly, to be found. In that very development, clearly 
there is foothold for him who seeks a sign that righteousness still 
reigns in the heavens, and tends, even though baffled often, and 
temporarily repulsed, to reign also on earth. Yet though we 
believe in this development, and though we see this tendency, 
we can find, as already indicated, no certainty that righteousness 
shall triumph indeed in the Titanic struggle between universal 
opposites of which one phase is being worked out as at this time 
on this planet. This only is sure—that unless such triumph be 
secured, that is, unless that which makes for good becomes on the 
whole predominant in this world over that which makes for evil, 
our present civilisation will be swept, amidst seas of blood, into 
the same dust of failure and oblivion covering forgotten empires 
and vanished races of men. 

In this fact, then, to which all history is the testimony, we 
find the proof we sought that the scheme of things is so arranged 
in this particular world of ours that either righteousness must 
triumph, or else the material and intellectual advance of man 
must cease. Let those who fail to see this certainty review the 
records of the past. Brief though the period of time thus pre- 
sented, it yet swarms with instances of this great and as 
yet but partially apprehended truth. And when, as the realisa- 
tion of unity compels, we burst the parochialism of our thought 
and seek to gauge the ways of the Power behind phenomena in 
the countless myriads of other inhabited worlds which we cannot 
but believe to be strewn through space and, as it were, begotten 
by time, we are forced irresistibly to the conclusion that, how- 
ever great the mystery of evil, there is clear certitude and full 
assurance that it can never dominate the universe of God. 

Yet these considerations, linked as they are with aeons and 
events transcending mortal conception, afford no obvious per- 
sonal consolation, we must again admit, to the momentary indi- 
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vidual whose lot is cast in a day when to all appearances a great 
era of civilisation is about to close in scenes of horror. But if 
justice reign in the universe, if we can plainly trace its work- 
ings even here on earth, if, hence, we acknowledge, as in truth 
we must, that to the Being in whom are found unity and infinite 
energy and infinite mind, infinite righteousness also attaches— 
what is the deduction naturally following from these premises? 
Does this Righteousness govern the destiny of mankind, but not 
that of the units composing it? Are we to conclude that Justice, 
divine, inexorable, bends the generations to its will, but leaves 
to a blind and capricious fate their individual components? 

If so, great indeed is the contrast between the working of the 
universal system in the mass, and its dealing with the indi- 
vidual. In the one case—justice. In the other—abandonment. 
For the mass (that is, in the arena whose effects are accomplished 
through the passage of ages and of thousands of years)—the be- 
stowal of punishment, or of advancement, proportionate to what 
has been earned, the gradual but inevitable supersession of that 
which is vile, and, by the operation of this law, an iron curb 
on the earthly destinies of man. But for the individual—nothing. 
For ‘ Rachel weeping for her children,’ or, alas, for herself, as 
in France, as in Belgium, as, even now, in great areas of Europe, 
we see no earthly comfort and no earthly hope. Alike for the 
mourning woman and for the helpless child, for all the objects 
of human compassion, for the desolate and for the oppressed, that 
mighty justice of the universe which reigns, crowned, over the 
centuries, has (according to this theory) no help and no concern. 
Only Death comes with healing. Only Death gathers the 
sufferers under his wings. 

It is an impossible supposition. Out of this contrast, out of 
this terrible incompatibility, arises instantly a new assurance. 
As a flower springs from corruption, so from this pit where earthly 
hope is extinguished, another hope is born. For there is no way 
of reconciling the vast disparity between the methods of the 
universe, as exhibited in long tracts of time, and those methods 
as displayed in the passing lives of men and women, save that 
of belief in immortality. It is in man’s survival of the grave that 
we find the vindication of justice. 

But if once this step forward be made, if once we bring our 
minds to contemplate the continuance of man’s life after death 
as the natural sequel to his life here, then instantly the obscure 
becomes clear and what otherwise seems callous cruelty is trans- 
lated into the perfectness of divine order. When we have reached 
this point, we shall do well to break for a moment from the appear- 
ances surrounding us and to attempt to realise what in actual 
physical fact we are. Here it is that modern science lifts a veil 
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long held over the eyes of men and enables them, if they have but 
the requisite vision, to see a miracle transcending all analogy. 
For what we are, materially, is nothing. Matter is composed of 
atoms, atoms of ions and electrons, and these again of some 
medium which, called by whatever name, is capable of trans- 
mitting impulses through it. And this medium itself—of what 
components is it framed? We know not. For at this boundary, 
as yet, our knowledge stays. But this we know, that whatever 
further media may be discovered, the true substratum, the only 
ultimate physical reality is (as already stated) energy alone. And 
what is this energy? Man cannot say. We can define it only 
as Will, Will in operation, Will with power to effect. This is 
all, in very truth, of which are framed the starry heavens and 
the ‘solid’ earth. This is the only substance of our bodies, as 
of suns, and nebulae and planets and moons. Who but an in- 
sensate fool would deny to this Will the ability to create life 
other than ours? Who but such an one would dare to set limits 
to the Infinite? 

When to this momentary vision of reality, we add an endea- 
vour to conceive of time as it is in relation to ourselves, we deepen 
immeasurably the impression at once of our own ineffable physical 
insignificance and of the tremendous mystery in which we are 
set. Our ideas of time are for the most part derived from alterna- 
tions of the day and night, of the months, and of the seasons. 
These merely terrestrial or local phenomena divide our experi- | 
ences here into, as it were, little departments and, along with the 
changes in ourselves and in those around us, childhood and youth 
and age, give a sensation of length to the period of our Liliputian 
lives. But as life prolonged for a century is to the past duration 
of the earth but as one perhaps to ten million, so is that duration 
in comparison with the processes of the universe. In grim 
scientific fact, man’s physical existence is a momentary manifesta- 
tion of energy, accompanied by a momentary flash of conscious- 
ness, flung out of the unknown and the impalpable, and then 
swallowed up in these again. 

Considered philosophically, that is in relation to actuality, not 
human beings only, but the entire cosmos in which they find them- 
selves placed, are miracles utterly surpassing human under- 
standing. We hear people talk with derision of the alleged 
appearance of ‘ ghosts,’ but—as Carlyle long ago pointed out—we 
ourselves are ghosts, forms of no real substance planted in a 
universe physically like to ourselves. 

” Bearing these facts in view (which are usually ignored) is there 
any conceivable reason for disbelieving in the physical possibility 
of life after death, when arguments of immense weight, derived 
from such considerations as have been urged thus imperfectly 
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here, drive us with impelling force to the conviction that such 
life must exist? That there was such reason once we need not 
deny, and its former presence was a bar to belief which religious 
faith was required to overcome. For, pice the spiritualists and 
the theosophists, we neither see nor hear the dead, and in that 
circumstance, and in the apparent impossibility of imagining im- 
material being, the difficulty lay. But by the mere progress of 
modern science that difficulty is now wholly removed. For we 
know now that we are ourselves immaterial, and it would be 
ludicrous to dispute that the cosmic energy which constitutes 
us may just as easily constitute other living beings on planes of 
life different from ours, and invisible to us only because the vibra- 
tions appropriate to those planes are beyond the gamut of our 
perception. In a striking work, La Mort et son Mystére, 
M. Camille Flammarion has recently set forth some of the 
grounds on which most thinking persons now base a belief in 
the existence of a subliminal ego in man other than his visible 
body. This modern conception differs wholly from the old idea 
of spirit unconnected with physical reality. It may well be that 
this secondary physical body, moulded by our thoughts and deeds 
during life, may pass at the dissolution of our outward frame 
into a physical world of other vibrations than prevail in this, and, 
probably, of four dimensions. 

We have reached, or we are reaching, a moment at which 
man’s belief in the two essential factors of all religions, namely, 
God, and a future life, becomes independent of all creeds and all 
revelation. If the black night of Bolshevism be not about to en- 
shroud us, if civilisation overleap its present peril, then, as educa- 
tion spreads, this knowledge, this intellectual recognition, will 
become the fundamental doctrine of universal science. 

Yet let us not forget that this intellectual recognition of the 
Supreme who reigns in eternity is not, by itself, in the true sense, 
knowledge of God, since He can be really known only by the 
imitation of the Divine and the apprehension of the spirit. 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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It is an effort in a direction in which I think we must all make up our 
minds that we have got to travel, and that is the idea of the development 
of the State by the State for the State—the development of our national 
and imperial property. We have at present only one string to our bow, 
taxation; and for my part I think it insufficient. .. . I have long had 
the conviction that Democratic finance has got to develop some new idea, 
and that on the lines upon which we are now going we shall get to an- 
impasse...because we are being driven more and more to rely upon income 
and property taxes, and to rely on these alone. With the burden which 
we are going to carry I think that they will presently destroy themselves, 
or greatly tend to diminish in their productiveness. I cannot believe that 
a ten shilling income taz, and a property tax which takes away thirty 
or forty per cent. of property whenever it is distributed can go on perma- 
nently, and for this reason, that the tendency of these taxes must be to 
diminish those great accumulations of property by virtue of the existence 
of which these taxes are productive.—Speech of Lorp Mrtner; Rhodes 
Trust, October 31, 1916. 

I HAVE taken the above sentence as a text for a paper on Taxation, 

from a short address delivered four years since to a few friends © 
by Lord Milner in the Board Room of the Rhodes Trust. There 
was something in the atmosphere of the room, recalling as it 
needs must the great African ‘ dreamer,’ and in the personnel of 
the small audience,’ and in the education and experience of the 
chief speaker, which presaged the cradle stage of a new and inten- 
sive view of Empire Finance. Nor could anything compare with 
this view in its importance to mankind and as a contribution to 
our sociology ; hardly even the winning of the War itself. ‘The 
State,’ said Seeley, ‘rests ultimately on a way of thinking.’ 
Might not this be ‘ the way of thinking ’ on which future genera- 
tions of men were to ‘rest’? Might not the economic ideal which 
Lord Milner left with us as in his view the true heir of the ages, 
be a tax-free State? At any rate the ‘fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ’ in the room was, if small, yet very representative, whether 
officially, or as mere students. No score of men accidentally met 
together were better calculated to visualise the Empire and its vast 
resources. And, too, if the above text means anything at all, then 
indeed it means everything ; it is a very guide-post, not perhaps 

1 There were present Lord Milner (in the chair), Earl Grey, Mr. Wilson-Fox, 
Mr. Bigland, M.P., Mr. H. Brittain, Sir William Bull, M.P., Genera] Page 
Croft, M.P., Mr. Henry Cust, Lord Dunraven, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, M.P., 


Mr. W. H. Lynch, Lord MacDonnell, Mr. Mackinder, M.P., Sir Starr Jameson, 
Mr. Almeric Paget, M.P., Lord Plymouth, and Lord Selborne, 
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to federalism in our politics, but to federalism in finance ; it unfurls 
the Gonfalon of a great Standard indeed, denoting if not the true 
birth of Empire at least the true worth of Empire to every citizen 
resident under such a flag. 

But it will be said with a diapason of voices, that Lord Milner’s 
new economics are not novel but are a modern revival of List’s 
economics now a century old. It is List’s very protest against 
‘Manchesterdom,’ against ‘Individualism’ run mad, and it 
will be objected that just as List’s theory of ‘ Association’ though 
fostered by Bismarck with all the resources of Germany is now 
in its death throes in List’s own fatherland, there is nothing yet 
to show that now four years later, its suggested application to our 
Empire needs has received any ‘mandate’ from any responsible 
direction. True it is that the Great Tax Scandal is far more 
serious and far more intolerable than four years since 
any of us there assembled had conceived possible. But 
while the necessity for Democracy’s ‘second string’ in 
finance is appealing to us more and more every day, 
if Revolution is to be avoided, yet the idea of first creating 
‘unearned increments,’ and then using these increments to beget 
more increments within the Empire, and thus draw up all its 
peoples to a higher level of comfort and well-being—that seems 
still merely a counsel of perfection. And yet some of us came 
away more thoughtful and more comforted, not only for Lord 
Milner’s idea, but by reason of a sentence from Earl Grey, who 
left us with these words written by his valued friend James J. 
Hill, the great railroad builder of North-West America :—‘ The 
prairie without population—it is a desert. Population without 
the prairie—it isa mob.’ As I listened to the words and watched 
the face of Cecil Rhodes upon the wall, it seemed to nod approval ! 

This Rhodes Trust meeting which was very widely advertised 
had this further result : it started in all quarters of the Empire a 
sort of stock-taking of undeveloped assets. The good folk of the 
Dominions began to look for projects which were far beyond the 
capacity of joint-stock company promoters, or even of their 
Provincial Governments, and as they reported these to the Home 
Land we whose attention had been awakened to the possibilities 
of our vast and neglected estate, began to sit up and take note, 
not merely of our wasted opportunities, but of the duties to the 
world at large which a trusteeship such as ours involves. 

Lord Milner, in his speech above referred to, instanced the 
‘unearned increment’ in the case of the Suez Canal shares pur- 
chased by Lord Beaconsfield and how these four millions, earning 
good interim dividends, are now over thirty millions, and again 
how five millions spent on the Nile dam at Assouan have added, 


he thought, a hundred millions to the taxable resources of Egypt. 
342 
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And Lord Milner, now Secretary of State for the Colonies, added 
‘There is another country which is very much in my mind, and 
that is West Africa. West Africa if you were to value it to-day 
and again twenty years hence, you would find its value gone up by 
a thousand per cent.’ And presently Sir Francis Younghusband 
contributed a useful monograph to our society of which the 
opening paragraph reads as follows : 

The scheme by which barren land in the Punjaub was irrigated by the 
construction of the Lower Chenab Canal, a population of a million and 
three-quarters settled upon the land, two and a-quarter millions of acres 
brought under cultivation, and a profit including interest on capital out- 
lay of 38 per cent, obtained in 1914 and 36 per cent, in 1915, is probably 
as good an example as can be found of beneficial State action in the 
developement of a country. 

Here is the instance of an expenditure which could yield no re- 
turn for the first four years and which involved a capital sum far be- 
yond the resources of any limited liability company ; a thing there- 
fore that must be done by Government or not at all, and is 
yet a brilliant revenue success. What again is the very recent 
record of New Zealand? New Zealand has expended during the 
last twenty years 301. per capita on Land Settlement, and edu- 
cated by results, with the approval of both political parties. 

Let us take in illustration another and a greater State creation, 
the Panama Canal. The estimate has been advanced by Pro- - 
fessor Vrooman and others that the expenditure of less than 
150,000,000/. sterling, by the Government of the United States, 
on the construction of that Canal, by affording the resources of 
four great Canadian Provinces, their wheatfields, their forests, 
and minerals, a new and short water route to the markets of the 
Atlantic seaboard and Europe, may have added as much as 
2,000,000,000/. to the capital value of their assets. 

Resulting from the Rhodes Trust meeting, two strong pillars 
of Empire now put themselves on record and in words that may 
live to be as historic as Lord Milner’s own. Mr. Walter Long 
being at the time Secretary for the Colonies showed Sir Robert 
Borden Lord Milner’s speech and asked for it his careful con- 
sideration. A few days later Sir Robert speaking at Edinburgh 
had this to say : 

I hope that after the conclusion of Peace our eyes may be turned 
more closely upon the vast and varied resources of our Empire and their 
future potentialities. There are questions of the gravest import touching 
their control, development, and utilisation for a common purpose; the 
production of an adequate food supply; means of transportation and 
communication; the utilisation of raw materials by the most effective 
methods for all needful purposes of national concern. We must take stock 
of our resources, exercise an effective control, and utilise them to the 
highest national advantage. May we not hope after the war for a livelier 
interest in the progress and spirit of the young nations of the British 
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Commonwealth? Can it be denied that in the past activities and ambitions 
in minor European theatres have received attention that might better have 
been bestowed upon matters of common concern which have not yet been 
seen in their true perspective? Outside of Europe are great theatres of 
action in which the future of our Empire will ultimately be worked out. 
In each of the Dominions the task of speedy development is an under- 
taking of great magnitude, and is being carried on by a relatively small 
population. I speak of Canada because I know it. In that Dominion 
there are half a dozen provinces, each of which is greater in area and 
not less in resources than the United Kingdom. Are we quite sure that 
the work which is being carried on overseas is measurably realised here? 
If there is adequate vision it is clear that these considerations must con- 
tinually assume larger proportions in the future purpose and activities 
of our Imperial Commonwealth. 

And a little later Sir George Foster, the principal speaker at 4 
dinner of the Royal Colonial Institute over which Lord Grey 
presided, made this significant contribution to the economics of 
the new Empire era. Sir George said : 

The second thing we have to do is to conserve and develop these resources 
for Empire growth, Empire advancement, and Empire permanence, for 
it is the development, uplift, and permanence of the civilisation which 
is embodied in the Flag of Empire that is the one great thing for us to 
work for. And this can be done by all its parts co-operating one with 
the other, by plans well thought out and pursued in unison; by directing 
the migration of Empire population to the end that British stock shall 
be retained under the flag, by mobilising the capital, the skill and experi- 
ence, and the commercial marine of the Empire for Empire development 
and transport. Within the Empire there is ample scope for our best 
energies and our best equipment; before all else we should develop and 
populate the vast and incalculably rich estate that we hold in trust. 


Let me now jump three years and consider, of necessity very 
briefly, the crisis which to-day confronts the British Islands. Our 
Chancellor of Exchequer has recently admitted that taxation has 
reached the extreme limit permissible, while Mr. McKenna, him- 
self an ex-Chancellor, describes such taxation as very excessive. 
But to the mind of the trained economist I am convinced, the 
tax burden has already become quite intolerable, and that failing 
a radical remedy the most deplorable consequences are now im- 
minent. Of all the insidious conditions which make for popular 
unrest overtaxation easily takes the first place. In its earliest 
stages when the taxpayer is called upon to pay money which 
he does not have, its effect is the mortgaging of our man-power. 
This sends those who have securities to their banker, those who 
have not, to a money-lender. The next phase is the emigration 
of the best citizens, the turbulence of the worst, but the social 
unrest of all. Overtaxation did we but know it has been the 
most pregnant cause of trouble in Ireland during the past half- 
century. An unusually competent Royal Commission, the Childers 
Commission which reported in 1896, had this to say : 
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While the actual Tax Revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much 
smaller and is not estimated by any member of the Commission as exceeding 
one-twentieth. 

The judgment of Sir David Barbour, an ex-Finance Minister for 
India, an even poorer country than Ireland, is in a matter of this 
kind entitled to great weight. Sir David who was himself a 
member of the Royal Commission writes : 

It appears to me that Ireland is so greatly overtaxed in proportion 

to her resources that if we could ignore all considerations except those 
of revenue and taxable capacity, it would be necessary under the Act of 
Union to apply a remedy of some kind. 
It is worth while now a quarter of a century after, to 
revive this Irish fiscal issue if only because its utter disregard 
then by the ‘ predominant partner’ presages a chaos at hand 
now and nearer home. Sir Robert Giffen was the most respon- 
sible and the least sensational economist of our time, and this 
was his careful summing up : 

To put the matter shortly, Ireland in population has sunk from one- 
third to less than one-seventh; in gross income from two-seventeenths to 
less than one-seventeenth ; in capital from a proportion that was material 
to about one-twenty-fourth ; in taxable resources from a proportion that 
was also material, being perhaps a tenth, to a proportion that is almost 
inappreciable—the proportion of only one to fifty. Nearly the whole 
taxable income of the Irish people is in fact absorbed by the State. The 
taxable income being about 15,000,000/. only, the Imperial Government, - 
as we have seen, takes nearly 7,000,000. and the local taxes are over 
3,000,0007. So large a proportion of taxation to taxable income would be 
@ serious fact for any country, and there can be little accumulation in 
Ireland under such conditions. 

The result in Ireland has been what we now deplore. Ireland 
sterilised by excessive taxation became the mendicant of an 
Empire which her emigrants, in ignorance of the root-cause of 
their eviction, have sown with dragon’s teeth. Her tax pay- 
ments took the shape of exports of her produce; when these 
through a great and worldwide fall of prices proved to be insuffi- 
cient then the taxpayer exported himself, the most irreparable 
loss a country can sustain. Sa lately as 1832 Ireland had one- 
third of the total population of the British Isles, she has now less 
than one-eleventh. The gross per capita income of Ireland at the 
time of the Childers Commission—that is, the total annual wealth- 
product divided by the population—had fallen, Giffen declared, 
to 14l. 6s. 8d., whereas Mr. Robinson, the Commissioner of 
the Local Government Board, in giving evidence, estimated the 
average cost of maintaining paupers in Irish workhouses at 161. 
The recent Budget discloses England’s present per capita taxa- 
tion at 221., and replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain gave our direct taxation per capita for the 
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Ist of January, 1914, at 13s. 6d., and for the year ending March 
last at 15/. 38. Ireland, as we know to our cost, has attributed 
her growing depopulation not to the real root-cause, that her 
people were being evicted by her tax-collectors, but to the fact 
that her laws were made ‘ abroad ’ in a ‘foreign legislature.’ No 
such excuse will be furnished te the Englishman of to-morrow. 
Thus his trend will be to syndicalism, or at best to socialism. 
The taxation in the case of our proletariat will very soon have 
poisoned the very wells of their political philosophy. Already in 
the United States the voter is busied discovering how the Excess 
Profit Taxes there are being collected, and who pays them. Mr. 
W. B. Colver, an important member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, tells that public, what equally applies here: ‘In 
everything you buy there are from one to fifty ‘‘ excess 
profit’’ taxes. Each one who pays this tax adds it to the 
selling price and passes it on. The consumer finally pays 
the total bill.’ And here in England it will be said with at 
least equal truth that the higher cost, of living amounts to the 
levy from the working classes of an Income Tax of many shillings 
in the pound. When addressing his shareholders recently the 
Chairman of the Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool said 
apropos the Income and Excess Profits duties : 

We estimate that we shall have to pay in all for the year 1920 
1,200,000. in taxes. This is a very large sum indeed, and you cannot 
help being struck with the very large proportion of our profits which 
has thus to be paid away. I calculate that out of every pound which 
we shall earn in profits and interest at least 13s. 4d. will go in taxation. 
Translated into terms of energy, this means that our six thousand employees 
of many races and many climes spend two-thirds of their working hours 
as unpaid tax-collectors for the Treasuries of the world. If they start 
work at 9.30 their energies up to 2.30 are thus expended, and only after 
ffiat hour for the benefit of the shareholders. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Theodore Price in the Outlook (the 
14th of July) says : 

Such a statement as the above is even more true of the United States 
Excess Profit Tax, which really protects monopoly and gives a tremendous 
advantage to the large manufacturer or merchant who is willing to use 
his excess profit in smothering his small competitors by expending it on 
selling and advertising campaigns in place of paying it to the Government. 
The moral effect of such predatory taxation, on our communities, 
is bound to be most sinister. A compelling necessity will drive 
honest men into a miasma of dishonest evasions, and such tax 
exactions must both break their hearts and sap their patriotism. 
England, however admirable, will seem a Club where the sub- 
scription of 22]. a year for every man, woman and babe is out 
of all reach and reason. Members will resign from a Club so 
expensive, and take their citizenship elsewhere, and with it the 
3L4 
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eviction temper of the Irish emigrant. But it is very far from 
the purport of this paper to point the moral of the tax revolu- 
tion into which we are now drifting; I desire to scan, hawever 
briefly, the whole horizon of finance from the vantage ground 
of Lord Milner’s idea. Can we include every citizen of the Empire 
in some vast profit-sharing project, and can we do all this with- 
out any socialist or State socialist departure, but by methods which 
secure that to those who sanction every pound of expenditure shall 
accrue the full reward begotten of economy and supervision? I 
believe that we can do all this safely, and that the present Pro- 
vidential structure of the Empire, through its numerous Provincial 
Governments, points the way. These Governments know what 
their available assets are. They are in the habit of thrashing out 
in debate in their legislatures large financial proposals which 
require for internal developments the voting of large sums. 
Nothing of a ‘wild-cat’ nature will run such a gauntlet with- 
out attracting destructive criticism and thus warning both the 
Treasury at Westminster, which will be asked to guarantee their 
votes of credit, and also the capitalist groups, whose only reward 
for financial and executive responsibilities will come from the 
financial success achieved. 


Il 


In a recent issue of this Review’ I invited the consideration 
of its readers to the extraordinary advance in values, urban and 
prairie, in the case of North-West Canada since 1883, in which 
year I had myself first visited the site of what is now the noble 
City of Vancouver, and had found there no visible sign of 
man or of man’s work where has appeared since a vast entrepét 
of our Empire’s trade. I also drew attention to what has been 
the leading economic incident of the past quarter of a century— 
namely, the growing ‘ devaluation of money ’ shown by the great 
rise of prices. To discover any such rise of prices as since 1896 
we should have to go back to the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Enough to say now that since 1896 the same parcel 
of the forty leading commodities which then could have been 
purchased for 66/. would to-day require an expenditure of 254l.° 
The consequences of this huge alteration in the value of money— 
an alteration which I believe to be permanent and which has 
probably not even yet reached its extreme limit—are of the most 


2 September 1919, ‘ Canada’s Fertile Northland.’ 

* The Statist ‘Index Number’ for July 1920 is 254.6. Sauerbeck’s invaluable 
work now carried on by the Statisé gives the Index Number for 1896 as 66. 
This immense fall in the value of money is almost equal to the great ‘ inflation’ 
Adam Smith showed for the period 1590-1625, and which he ascribed to Europe’s 
new money which the Spaniards brought in vast mass from the Bolivian silver 
* bonanzas.” 
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momentous kind. Probably the sterling advance in the value of 
the Empire’s assets since 1896 is faithfully reflected in the four- 
fold rise of prices shown by the Statist ‘index numbers.’ I should 
estimate the gross value of these Empire assets to-day at fifty thou- 
sand millions, as against thirteen only for 1896. The cost of 
the Great War, say 10,000,000,000/., when balanced against an 
unearned increment of 37,000,000,000/. since 1896, suggests how 
impregnable our financial position is if only we can throw up 
a financier who will recognise with Lord Milner that ‘ Democratic 
Finance has got to develop some new idea,’ and that the old 
muzzle-loader of direct taxation is to-day hopelessly hanging fire, 
discouraging the while both thrift and accumulation. But to 
judge correctly of the new day dawning for finance we should 
take stack of the altered price level in the United States. In 
a recent number of Commerce and Finance its editor writes as 
follows : 

Before the war commenced our national wealth was estimated at 
$250,000,000,000 in terms of the dollars then current, whose purchasing 
power has since been reduced by at least 50 per cent. These figures are 
still used, although we have made enormous gains in the interval and 
the price of almost everything that is counted as wealth has risen about 
100 per cent. as measured by the present value of the dollar. 

Some time since the Bureau of Internal Revenue in a report estimated 
our national wealth at $350,000,000,000, and Representative Ackerman, of 
New Jersey, has since published some figures in the Congressiona] Record 
that support his claim that we are now worth a total of $500,000,000,000. 
He prolongs to 1920 the rate of increase of wealth from 1904 to 1912, and 
adds the rise in unit values due to inflation. He confirms this by multiply- 
ing our agricultural production by 20, because it has hitherto been 5 per 
cent. of our wealth. Also our national income has averaged 18 per cent. 
of our wealth, and the income of $73,400,000,000 in 1918 capitalises at 
nearly enough $500,000,000,000—say, $4,540 apiece. 

Such figures—a capital accumulation of more _ than 
140,000,000,000/., which if distributed gives nearly 1300/. for 
every man, woman and child in the United States—is an incredible 
exhibit, and is most encouraging in view of the necessities of 
World Reconstruction ahead. Though the United States contain 
only 7 per cent. of our planet’s land area and 6 per cent. of its 
population, Judge Elbert Gary, the President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, when addressing the American Iron and Steel 
Institute recently, had this to say of the subscription to the world’s 













































needs which that 6 per cent. community makes. Judge Gary 
said : 
We produce 20 per cent. of the world’s supply of gold 
” 25 ” ” wheat. 
” 45 ” ” iron and steel. 
” 40 ” ” lead. 
40 silver. 
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We produce 50 per cent. of the world’s supply of zinc. 
52 coal, 


” ”? ”? 


= ” 60 » a aluminium. 
” 60 ” ” copper. 
»” 60 s i cotton. 
” 66 ” ” oil, 
ne: 75 ee - maize. 
os 85 ua iia automobiles. 


But the future prasperity of the Great Republic is now threatened 
from two directions, and much skill will be required on the part 
of its legislators if she is to evade disaster ; the problems are the 
future of her food supply (and, incidentally, the world supply of 
all white men) and the. growing confusion in her Foreign Ex- 
changes. Her unexampled prosperity, and the consequent rise of 
wages, has upset an always unstable and accidental equilibrium 
between her agrarian and her urban populations, and it is becom- 
ing every day more difficult for the 30 per cent. who remain on 
her farms to feed the 70 per cent. who throng her cities. And 
next as to her exchanges, how can her wage rate be maintained 
if the fall in all the foreign exchanges, the pound, the franc, 
the mark and the lira, subsidises the exports of competing coun- 
tries and thus threatens the American wage rate at a moment 
when the food situation is rapidly advancing all the costs of city 
life? No mere protective tariff can countervail these vast gold 
premiums and sustain America’s exports. It is here that our 
Empire’s needs can greatly assist, and also be greatly assisted, 
by the United States. Each has become the financial complement 
of the other. Indeed it would be no more possible to decide in 
which scale the balance of the mutual advantage lies than to 
decide which blade of a pair of scissors is the more necessary to 
the mechanism. 

I can best illustrate my meaning by offering for consideration 
@ proposal which an important organ of public opinion ‘ has per- 
mitted me to advance in its pages the last ten months. The 
Milner idea of Empire finance had suggested to me that the vast 
‘silent places’ of the Canadian North-West would be ane of the 
nerve ganglia for any such Federal Finance as we contemplated : 
those ‘ half a dozen Provinces,’ of which Sir Robert Borden de- 
clared at Edinburgh that ‘each is greater in area and not less 
in resources than the United Kingdom,’ and notably the Provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitaba and Saskatchewan. Take 
British Columbia first, its area one-half larger than the entire 
German Empire, with a coastline of two thousand miles, with 
75,000,000 acres of virgin forests, with vast mineral deposits, gold 
silver, copper, lead, coal and iron, and with the richest fisheries 
on the globe. Or, again, Alberta—Alberta with one-eighth of 

* The Daily Telegraph, 
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all the known coal in the world, and coal often of the highest 
quality,” and with the promise also in the Mackenzie Basin of 
the world’s greatest oilfield. These two ‘ gigantic daughters of 
the West ’ possess in what I may call their Feace River parallelo- 
gram much the mast important and fertile wheat area which to- 
day awaits development—a vast plain which needs but little 
clearing save what is accomplished by a prairie fire; a plain this 
four hundred miles east and west by four hundred north and south, 
where the average wheat yield, according to the official publica- 
tions of the Ottawa Government, is at least forty bushels to the 
acre. Here then is ‘an Empire Farm’ indeed, the cultivation of 
which, and the exports from which, will go far to solve the food 
problem of the 110 millions of Americans, and also the problem 
otherwise inscrutable of their sterling exchange. I have given the 
yield of this area at forty bushels, but in the official pamphlet, 
which can be had from the office of the British Columbia Agent- 
General, 1 Regent Street, and which is issued from the office of 
the Minister of the Interior, these figures are given of the wheat 
yield at Fort Vermilion : : 


Variety. Date of Sowing. Date Cut. Yield per Acre. 
Marquis May 8 August 15 64 


The wheat from this region took the first prize at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition in 1876. The yield this year is reported at 
over 4,000,000 bushels from 80,000 acres. The Report says of 
Fort Vermilion: ‘ For forty miles before reaching the fort the 
road runs through one of the finest ranching valleys to be found 
anywhere, covered with peavine waist-high and watered by a 
good stream. Thousands of cattle could graze out here the year 
round.’ ‘Graze out the year round’ here on the very confines 
of the Arctic Circle! All that this country now needs is to gridiron 
it with railroads. Its rapid settlement would inevitably follow. 
Already the farmers of Minnesota, the Dakotas and Nebraska, 
where the average wheat yield is only thirteen bushels, have heard 
of this vast northern wilderness, but a thousand feet above sea- 
level, and where, in a hundred days after sowing, wheat matures 
subjected to twenty-two hours of daily sunshine. The trains 
running north from Edmonton to the Peace River Crossing this 
summer have been crammed with settlers and their effects, and 
no wonder! Let us apply the valuation of James J. Hill to these 
‘forty-bushel lands.’ Hill quoted the official figures from the 


5 There are vast deposits of coal in the Peace River region almost equal in 
quality to the best Welsh steam coal and better than the renowned ‘ Pocahontas’ 
seams of West Virginia. A Government analysis of these coals from the Hudson 
Hope coalfield on Carbon River, B.C., reads : Moisture 1.5, ash 2.1, volatiles 20.1, 
fixed carbon 77.1. 
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Report of the Department of Agriculture * and asked what was 
the capital value of an acre of land that produced not forty bushels 
of “two dollar wheat’ but twenty-four bushels of ‘dollar 
wheat’ at a cost of eight dollars? If the profit was one year 
with another sixteen dollars Hill capitalised the land at ten years’ 
purchase of the profit and thus saleable for $160—say 50]. an 
acre at the present rate of exchange. This view, advanced in a 
score of speeches by an authority who had seen two generations 
of men pass by in splendid procession to prosperity, and who by 
filling six great States with his railroads had made such settlement 
possible, does go very far to establish the Hill maxim that ‘ the 
only social uplift is from the prairie.’ 


Yield per acre, and propinquity to market, these were the con- 
ditions on which Hill based his premiss of future value. The 
cost of cultivation per acre, which at that time was eight dollars, 
may now be reckoned at fully $16 ; the freight via Prince Rupert 
or Vancouver to Liverpool should not exceed 36 cents per bushel. 
The future value then of wheat may be safely reckoned at $2} 
a bushel, or $90 an acre. Deduct sixteen dollars per acre for 
cost, and sixteen more for freights to market, and there remains 
per acre fully fifty dollars cash. The value of such land at 
ten years’ purchase then is $500, which at the present 
rate of exchange is 140l.. These figures are as sensational 
as, but not more so than, the figures of the advance in 
land values here in England, between 1590 and 1625. Average 
agricultural land advanced during those years from 5/. per acre 
to 25!., to the delighted bewilderment of our incredulous squires ! 

Mr. W. E. Richardson, of Brownlee Sask, who is managing 
18,000 acres of land there for a small group of New: York capi- 


* At Crookstown, Minnesota, September 17, 1908. 
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talists, sends me a very full and interesting report in which he 
says that his farmers pay a produce rent to their absentee land- 
lords, namely one third of the crop delivered at the nearest rail- 
road point. This affords a capital rough confirmation of the Hill 
values for wheat lands. Mr. Richardson’s farms are 820 acres 
each, of which one third is fallow each year. Of the vast area 
available in the single Province of Alberta, read what Mr. R. J. 
Stead has said recently to a Chicago audience : 

The Province of Alberta alone has a territory nearly equal to your 
five prairie States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. 
There are still 115,000,000 acres in the Province that can be cropped 
without requiring reclamation. That is, if you took the entire wheat 
crop of the United States from Maine to California, from Florida to 
Washington State, the entire barley crop, the tobacco crop, the rice and 
potato crops of the whole United States, and could you transfer these 
acre for acre, you could plant them all in Alberta’s fertile prairies. 

The need in Southern Alberta is irrigation. Fifty million 
acres of its best wheat lands require water, which the Dominions 
Trade Commission declare are ‘ irrigable.’ It would be extremely 
profitable, if practicable, to bring on to this land a number of 
the tributary rivers of the Upper Yellowstone, even at an outlay 
of 51. per acre. 

Our Empire then appears to have discovered within its peri- 
phery this unconsidered trifle of eighty million acres—the richest 
granary in the world. And across its southern boundary is a com- 
munity of 110 million souls, their average annual consumption 
seven bushels of wheat, with 125,000,000,000/. of capital assets 
made liquid and available by their Federal Bank Act of 1913. This 
vast community must develop without a day’s delay these 
Canadian wheatfields or face that social upheaval which Hill 
foretold in 1907 as due after a period which he assigned at forty 
years. With such a capitalist customer, so voracious of both food 
and stable exchanges, is it conceivable that we of the Mother- 
land, who have borne the burden and heat of the day, are still 
to be taxed out of existence? 

Such is the Empire position, and such its finance potential, 
if we link our needs to List’s theories and Hill’s application of 
those theories ; and if this proposed evolution of List is on scientific 
lines for our twentieth-century statecraft, then we are to-day 
reviewing not merely the catastrophe of Prussia and the impos- 
sibility that she can ever recover as a great world Power, but 
we review alsa the mistake List made, and how Bismarck, dis- 
covering the List theory a quarter of a century after List was 
dead, hastened to apply it, but, happily, all too late in our world’s 
history. For List, as he explains, based his National Economics ' 

™ Dag Nationale System der Politische Oekonomie (1841). 
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on his American experiences, where after 1825 he had sat at the 
feet of Alexander Hamilton. List next correlated these experi- 
ences with his observations of that political and social structure, 
the British Empire, which he admired most of all. The resultant 
was his monumental book, published in 1841, but which we, at 
that time pursuing the Cobden cosmopolitanism, entirely over- 
looked. Bismarck, when turning his back for ever on ‘ Free 
Trade,’ said, in the Reichstag (July 7, 1879), that Germany 
had been ‘the dupe of an honest conviction,’ but it was then 
already too late to assemble peacefully under the flag of Prussia 
any area adequate for such an ‘ Association ’ as List adumbrated. 
Bismarck however still intended to do this, but ‘step by step,’ 
and with ‘ Blood and Iron,’ and he wrote the first and most diffi- 
cult chapter in the Peace Treaty of Frankfort in 1871. The rest 
we know. To-day only the British Empire, the United States, 
Russia, perhaps China, have theatres adequate to stage the List 
Economics of Association, and it seems to me that this was the 
recognition to which Lord Milner gave such effective expression 
at our meeting in the board room of the Rhodes Trust on the 
31st of October 1916. 

Since writing the previous pages I have chanced on an 
extremely interesting letter from President John Quincy Adams, 
written from Washington to his spiritual pastor, which shows that 
List was not first in the field of these economics, and, if we can 
fairly refer them to an American President of very illustrious 
British ancestry, who knows but we may avoid at this time, both 
in the Empire and the Republic, strong racial prejudices? Pre- 
sident Adams writes as follows to the Rev. Charles Upham, of 


Salem, Mass. 
Washington, Feb. 2, 1837. 

My Dear Srm,—I fear I have done, and can do, little good in the world. 
And my life will end in disappointment of the good which I could have done 
had I been permitted. The great effort of my administration was to mature 
into a permanent and regular system the application of all the superfluous 
revenue of the Union to internal improvement, which at this day would 
have afforded high wages and constant employment to hundreds of thousands 
of labourers, and in which every dollar expended would have repaid itself 
fourfold in the enhanced value of the public lands. With this system in 
ten years from this day the surface of the whole Union would have been 
checkered over with railroads and canals. It may still be done half a 
century later, and with the limping gait of State (not Federal) legislation 
and private adventure. I would have done it in the administration of the 
affairs of our nation. I laid the foundations of it all in 1806, and it was 
adopted under another’s name. (The Senate journals are my vouchers.) 

When I came to the presidency the principle of internal improvement 
was swelling the tide of public prosperity until the Sable Genius of the 
South saw the signs of his own inevitable downfall in the unparalleled pro- 
gress of the general welfare of the North, and fell to cursing the tariff and 
internal improvement, and raised the standard of Free Trade, Nullification, 








ao 
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and State Rights. I fell, and with me fell—I fear never to rise again, 
certainly never to rise again in my day—the system of internal improve- 
ment by means of national energies. The great object of my life, therefore, 
as applied to the administration of the Government of the United States, 
has failed. The American Union as a moral person in the family of nations 
is to live from hand to mouth, and to cast away instead of using for the 
improvement of its own conditions the bounties of Providence. 
JoHN Quincy ADAmMs. 


And now what, let us inquire, is the real modern alchemy? 
Is it not the modern system of international credit? It is from 
credit, sometimes shockingly misapplied, that these prodigies of 
modern finance emanate. And England has emerged from this 
mighty conflict, strange as it may seem, with her credit actually 
enhanced. There stands today Egypt, one of the most 
prosperous small countries in the world. Let us tell very 
briefly the tale of modern Egypt. Half a century since Khedive 
Ismail borrowed in London and Paris a nominal hundred 
millions sterling, much of which money reached him in the 
form of-pictures and the furnishment for a round dozen tawdry 
Palaces in Cairo. Never was such a tale of ‘finance.’ It is said 
that the mere profits of the Levantine or Greek contractors for 
these huge Cairo structures were over eight millions and that next 
they lent these profits to the Nile fellaheen (their own money, 
had they known it) at such rates as two per cent. amonth!* Next 
fresh loans were required to pay interest accruing, and yet really 
the only security for the loans was some eight million acres of 
good land in the Nile Valley, land which as to wheat yield will 
not compare with Peace River. The end of Ismail’s financial 
debauch came with his deposition when Egypt, frightfully mort- 
gaged, passed into the hands of Great Britain as a receiver. Ad- 
mirably administered, Egypt’s securities have come back ‘ to par,’ 
and now prosperity riots in the land of the Pharaohs. Such has 
been the miracle effected by credit, abused as never before in this 
strange story of Ismail and Egypt. Now let us take the case of 
British Columbia with those vast assets to which I have drawn 
attention, with assets which the whole world is to-day vitally 
concerned to see speedily developed; a Province of an Empire 
colossally rich. Ismail, as I say a mere ducal appendage of the 
Sublime Porte, yet borrowed a hundred millions sterling. To 
develop thoroughly the ‘ Peace River parallelogram,’ to equip it 
with railroads and its three thousand miles of tributary rivers with 
the ships needed, and also to open up the direct route to Europe 
through Hudson Bay, might require a Corporation with a hundred 
millions; some five dollars per acre this for the eighty million 
acre wheat-field, its value when equipped five hundred dollars 

® See the Report of the Goschen Commission. 
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an acre. And yet if its Premier, John Oliver, went to 
London or to New York to borrow ten millions to-morrow, 
he would have to pay rates comparable to the rates Ismail 
paid for those Egyptian loans, which really had no legal 
security at all at their back! Surely there is something very 
wrong in Empire Finance when such are the credit limitations 
which cabin and confine its vast satrapies such as Alberta and 
British Columbia. But if our Treasury at Whitehall would 
‘underwrite’ these Provincial loans then the Peace River Cor- 
poration could secure its capital of a hundred millions as and when 
needed at 6 per cent., borrowing in the great American loan 
Bourses such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. It 
is no secret that the representatives of the wealthiest Corporation 
in New York, save only the Steel Corporation, have offered to 
float the bonds of this Peace River enterprise, with which it is 
hardly too much to affirm are bound up the future Food and 
Exchange problems of the United States, at a six per cent. rate, 
the finance proposal they have advanced being in effect this: If 
@ hundred millions of six per cent. bonds, whether dollars or ster- 
ling, were issued by the Peace River Corporation, then pari passu 
an equal amount of ‘common stock ’ is to be issued. The British 
Treasury for its sub or super guarantee is to receive 50 per cent. 
of this profit stock, the great New York Corporation 25 per cent., 
and the Treasuries of the two Western Provinces 25 per cent. 
Here indeed is the very financial apotheosis of List’s theory of 
Association. The Treasury at Whitehall would have for its 
eyes and ears the ablest executive in America whose only 
reward for such vast operations would accrue from their 
25 per cent. profit stock, which stock, as the North settled 
up, they would expect to go ‘to par.’ But British Columbia 
and Alberta would make a twofold profit. Probably two 
thirds of the capital of the Corporation would represent con- 
struction wages paid within their borders, and they would have 
parted with a desert of a hundred million acres, receiving back 
in paper shares one quarter of the whole ‘farm’ equipped with 
all the amenities of modern settlement, and populous with re- 
venue-begetting citizens. For if the bonds of such a Corporation 
can be issued at 6 per cent. for such developments in such a 
country, the pressure of settlement into that country will, as was 
the case with the ‘common stock’ of the Canadian Pacific, 
speedily bring that common stock ‘ to par.’ 

I have no idea that in the outer Empire there are similar vast 
tracts such as this Peace River parallelogram and its ‘ forty- 
bushel ’ lands; nor either perhaps is there another such area so 
absolutely necessary to the economic life and well-being of the 
contiguous United States; but that such a system of finance will 
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discover great and unexpected sources of revenue all over our 
Empire, and especially in Africa, there ‘can be no doubt. 
I like to think that the spirit of adventure in our people 
the past three centuries should, all’ unsuspected by us, have 
paved in this way the road to England’s financial renaissance 
after the greatest crisis in human history. The sum of 
money we are to-day spending—say a million weekly, on our 
bread subsidy—this sum would in ten or twenty weeks have pro- 
vided the funds required to open up for settlement these new 
wheat lands in the North-West. Instead of a million a week 
leaving this country, as is now the case, to swell the profits of 
farmers in the Argentine, in Egypt, or the Punjab, it would have 
opened up for settlement within the Empire a huge Empire 
granary populous with white settlers of fighting calibre. 

It seems to me a right policy also that the common stock of 
all such Empire Corporations should be free of taxation. By 
ceding half their stock in return for our Treasury guarantee these 
great Commercial Corporations will have handsomely compounded 
their Income Tax, and the fact that such shares are for all time 
tax-free would add greatly to their popularity, and thus expedite 
the fifty per cent. owned by our Treasury on its road ‘ to par.’ 

A few words in conclusion, devoted to a subject which is 
certain to attract extreme interest in the days at hand. What 
under Heaven and the Fighting Services ‘won the War’ was 
the United States Federal Bank Act of 1913. And this very 
year the twelve ‘regional’ Banks, with their ten thousand 
‘member’ banks, have carried the world over what must other- 
wise have been a financial earthquake. These twelve Banks are 
earning at the present time as follows : 


Ratio of Current Net Earnings to Average Paid-up Capital. 


Per cent, 

Boston... va a me ae co 0 ae 
New York 2 oF i? if. an ... 203.6 
Philadelphia... sal ae di ue .. 121.8 
Cleveland ... Las yes 43 ies a .-- 109.1 
Richmond ... ae ee aid oo. a ... 113.6 
Atlanta... si iam ee “se ois .- 151.5 
Chicago... ani ay as zi oa oo ae 
St. Louis ... “oe cy bs es ats .. 121.4 
Minneapolis ibd 5 bes 3; Bes .. 118.0 
Kansas City... ‘a iss fp ii. ooo 
San Francisco ... ai an a as -. 156.8 

Total average Bes Be: 3 a .. 1612 


Nor does the immense sum they earn for the service of the Federal 
Revenue at all exhaust their utilities. They are supplying their 
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ten thousand affiliated banks with abundant ‘cheap’ money, 
through which supplies a feeling of confidence and of future 
security is being everywhere diffused, while their federal note 
issues are the best secured paper money in existence. Did we 
have a Federal Banking system modelled on the Act of 1913 
with branches in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Cape- 
town, we should not merely make what I will describe as ‘ the 
Peace River Finance’ practicable everywhere, but also have laid 
the foundations truly and well of a Financial Federation for the 
British Empire. ll of those Provincial Capitals have the 
material—the ‘ merchant Princes’ who would staff such Corpora- 
tions for the untold benefit of the world. 

In Australia, thanks to the prescience and energy of Mr. 
Andrew Fisher when Fremier, the Empire already has its first 
State Bank, the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. And from 
what starveling beginnings! Some eight years ago Mr. Fisher 
lent Mr. Dennison Miller, now the Governor of the Bank, 10,0001. 
of capital to inaugurate this bank, the profits of which venture 
last year were just less than a million sterling, and which has 
already accumulated near forty millions of assets. Even the 
earnings of the United States Federal Banks are hardly to be com- 
pared with this Antipodean institution, which has blazed a trail 
to great things, and of which Mr. Fisher has declared that it is a 
trust fund to go in liquidation of the indebtedness of our country. 
Nothing can compare with these developments in banking and 
currency in their importance to the sociology of our time. Mere 
meticulous endeavour to economise the modern State back to 
solvency after such an upheaval—that is foredoomed not merely 
to failure but to grave disaster. Panem et circenses must needs 
be the motto in the present mood of democracy everywhere. 
What we require is both a clean slate to write on and limitless 
encouragement for those who write instead of mordant criticism. 

Happily we have got today a Chief Executive who has 
‘arrived ’ because of his brilliant and almost riotous jimagination— 
a form of genius so entirely foreign to our British temperament 
and intelligence that only a crisis s0 unexampled could have per- 
mitted its emergence. Let the Prime Minister then demand Lord 
Milner’s undivided attention for Lord Milner’s novel and auda- 
cious finance ; the threading of Empire resources on some such 
lines as he sketched for us at the Rhodes Trust. The art of 
taxation, said Turgot, is in the ability ‘to pluck the goose with- 
out making him squawk.’ Let us all know, and from the one 
man who can tell us, what it was Lord Milner had in mind in 
October 1916, and whether he is still of the same opinion, and, 
if not, then why not? Lord Milner, to-day our Colonial Secretary, 
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has much more knowledge of our Empire assets than four years 
since ; and no Under-Secretary has more impressed the Chiefs from 
overseas than Colonel Amery. Can these two and the Prime 
Minister liquidise these wasted assets throughout the Empire? 
Can the Empire save the nation, perhaps save the world and 
civilisation itself? To paraphrase Pitt’s splendid phrase: the 
Empire has saved Europe by its exertions ; will it save the world 
by its example? The Prime Minister has a priceless qpportunity, 
and Lord Milner is on trial for his life. 
MoRETON FREWEN. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ARMY IN INDIA 
COMMITTEE OF 1919-1920 


TuE first thing that strikes me in reading the report of the Army 
in India Committee of 1919-20 is Cui bono? With the political 
conditions existing in India and the relations brought about 
between that country and the British Empire by the announce- 
ment of 1917, which were reaffirmed in the preamble to the 
Reforms Statute passed last year, I do not believe the recom- 
mendations of the Committee were, or are, intended to be carried 
out. I believe this is so because the Committee report to Mr. 
Montagu (page 4) that they have been confronted with evidence 
of the continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into 
the hands of the Government of India greater freedom in the 
administration of the Army, even in cases where this could be 
done without compromising the administration of the Army at 
home or contravening the sound principle of unformity of military - 
policy. Mr. Montagu is despotic in the India Office, so this 
reluctance is only possible on its part with his approval and under 
his instructions; it is in fact his reluctance. That this is so 
is proved by the following statement, made also on page 4 of the 
report : 

We desire also to mention that we have been requested, in considering 
our recommendations, to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a manner 
as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the gradual approach of India 
towards a Dominion status; and we observe that the Indian constitutional 
reforms recently proposed have in view the relaxation of the control of the 
Secretary of State, as well as Parliament, over the Government of India. 


The ‘ if possible ’ is merely a fagon de parler to cover a ‘ request ’ 
which is nothing less than an order issued to the Committee, 
presumably by Mr. Montagu, although we are not directly told 
that it emanated from him. The ‘ gradual’ approach of India 
towards Dominion status is moreover an extremely rapid, if not 
precipitate, one. The reforms statute of-last year has established 
the diarchy, which is a form of government unsuitable to any 
country, and least of all to India, where elections will take place 
this month under a suffrage so manipulated that no orthodox per- 
son can hope for success in contesting a seat in the legislature 
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who is not prepared to violate both the religious and time-honoured 
traditional customs of his community, which of course makes it 
quite certain that all place and power in that part of the diarchic 
government transferred to natives will be secured by the repre- 
sentatives of the small denationalised clique of Home Rulers, who 
are enemies of British rule in India and of the British Empire, 
and are in close alliance with its enemies everywhere, with British 
revolutionaries, foreign foes, theosophist enemies of Christianity, 
Sinn Feiners, and such-like. 

Mr. Montagu secured this ‘ boon ’ for this irreconcilable clique 
of unwarlike people by way of conciliating them, and in defer- 
ence to the violent clamour and agitation they engineered 
in India during the war in the absence of the leaders of 
the martial races, who were fighting bravely in the field 
for their King-Emperor; but, as was only to be expected, 
it has brought no peace or happiness to the distracted 
land, and instead of conciliating the inimical groups into 
which its population is split up it has revived latent enmities. 
What augurs worst for the future is that the denationalised Home 
Rule clique themselves have received the concessions made to them 
with contempt. Instead of accepting and promising to work 
the reforms, which were rushed through Parliament with indecent 
haste before either it or the public understood their importance, 
the Home Rule Party, on whose demands they were granted, 
the Party now in the ascendant, have plainly stated that 
they intend to use their power to enforce complete Dominion 
status, which of course means the end of British rule in India, 
and they have used every possible pretext for raising further agita- 
tions throughout a land where the masses are so ignorant and 
credulous that their exploitation is an easy matter. Their mind 
is a blank page, on which anyone who approaches them in their 
vernacular can write any fable he chooses to concoct. Seditious 
agitators are allowed to pursue their propaganda on this promising 
material unimpeded by authority, and in permitting them to do 
so Mr. Montagu and his agent in India, Lord Chelmsford, are 
neglecting the teachings of history and making internal peace in 
that country impossible. The duty of the Army in India is to 
maintain internal peace and repel external aggression. The 
relative importance of the internal and external situation is very 
hard, perhaps nearly impossible, to define under existing political 
world conditions. Defeat or even a serious check in an external 
war would mean an enormous stimulus to existing sedition in 
India, which would have a direct effect on the fate of the British 
Empire. The report of any committee on the Army in India can 
be of na value if it does not deal with the relations of that Army 
to the forces in Great Britain and other parts of the British 
Dominions overseas. Yet the terms of reference to the Com- 
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mittee preclude them from dealing with these relations, which 
convinces me that I am correct in concluding that their recom- 
mendations will not get much further than the India Office waste- 
paper basket, as far as they relate to administration, although 
this may not be so as regards the suggested well-deserved pay 
concessions for Indian soldiers, which are long overdue. 

India occupies a pivotal position of vital strategic importance 
to the British Empire. Its position in the long struggle of the 
great European Powers for world commerce and hegemony appears 
to have been first recognised in Germany as long ago as 1672, when 
Gotfried von Leibnitz, a renowned German philosopher and 
mathematician of Leipzig, addressed a memorial on the subject 
to Louis the Fourteenth of France, which is a monument of 


political foresight. He said : 

Sire, it is not at home that you will succeed in subduing the Dutch; 
you will not cross their dykes and you will rouse Europe to their assistance. 
It is in Egypt that the real blow is to be struck, there you will find the 
true commercial route to India; you will wrest the lucrative commerce from 
Holland ; you will secure the eternal dominion of France in the Levant ; you 
will fill Christendom with joy. The possession of Egypt will open prompt 
communication with the richest countries in the East. It will unite the 
commerce of the Indies to that of France and pave the way for great captains 
to march to conquests worthy of Alexander. If the Portuguese, whose 
power is much inferior to that of France, had been able to obtain possession 
oi Egypt the whole of India would have been long since subjected to them ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the smallness of their numbers, they have made 
themselves formidable to the people of these countries. Egypt once con- 
quered, nothing could be easier than to take possession of the entire coast 
of the Red Sea and of the innumerable islands which border it. The 
interior of Asia, destitute of both commerce and wealth, would range itself 
at once beneath your dominion. The success of this enterprise would for 
ever secure the possession of the Indies, the commerce of Asia, and the 
dominion of the world. 


These ideas were in advance of the age and lay dormant till 
revived by Napoleon when the British had defeated their Dutch, 
Portuguese and French rivals and were supreme in India. His 
object was to destroy British rule in India and so effect the ruin 
of the British Empire, which was the main object of all the great 
Emperor’s wars, for he saw clearly that as long as it existed he 
could not attain world-power. 

The German Emperor was the next competitor for world- 
power. After long years of surreptitious attempts to dismember 
the British Empire by encouraging sedition in its African and 
Asiatic dependencies, William the Second started the Great War. 
He was a little too ‘ previous’ in doing so and he met with the 
fate of Napoleon. 

Long before the Great War his agents were at work in India, 
South Africa, Egypt, and the Red Sea littoral. In India they 
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consisted of German and Austrian missionaries, traders, and not a 
few Germans who were officials of the Government of India. For 
a great part of the time I was Commander-in-Chief the propaganda 
was under the control of Prince Henry XXVII of Reuss, who 
was German Imperial Consul-General in Calcutta, but, with 
astonishing folly, the Government of India allowed him to wander 
through the land at pleasure regardless of the mischief he was 
doing, which was well known to all who gave the subject a 
thought. 

In 1898 a curious incident, regarding which the British public 
were never informed, occurred at Aden, where it was common 
knowledge. I was then Political Resident and General Officer 
Commanding in that warm protectorate. The ‘Mad Mullah’ 
in Somaliland had not very long before commenced his rebellious 
career when one morning an Austro-Hungarian steamer arrived 
in port. Three distinguished-looking men from on board came 
to interview me. They stafed that the passengers consisted of 
an Austro-Hungarian scientific expedition, whose destination was 
Somaliland, which then formed part of the Aden protectorate, 
and they asked my permission to land there. They excited my 
suspicion and I refused their request. Fortunately there was a 
British cruiser present. I instructed the captain, when the 
Austro-Hungarian steamer left Aden to follow it and, if necessary, 
use force to prevent it entering the territorial waters of British 
Somaliland, and I informed the three scientific gentlemen 
of the orders I had given, which infuriated them exceed- 
ingly. As in duty bound I reported the incident by tele- 
graph to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, then 
the late Lord Salisbury, and also through the Government 
of Bombay, to the Government of India, of which Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston was Governor-General. I said I would report 
at greater length later, and asked that opinion on the action I had 
taken should be reserved till I had done so, which would be by 
the next mail. Lord Curzon did not await my full report, but 
wired a reply saying he did not approve of my action and would 
not support me, which I had not asked him to do. Lord Salisbury 
awaited my written report and wired in reply thereto, 
thanking me. 

The expedition was led by a Jew who was a well-known em- 
ployee of the German Great General Staff. He had accepted 
Islam, organised the ‘ scientific’ expedition at Buda-Pesth, the 
object of which was to convey machine-guns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion to the ‘Mad Mullah.’ The steamer which carried the expe- 
dition was filled with arms and ammunition from stem to stern ; 
the Jew had a sannad (letter of appointment) from the Sultan 
of Turkey appointing him an Amir or military commander in the 
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Mad Mullah’s army, and about a dozen Germans on board had 
sannads appointing them to various dignities in the ‘ Govern- 
ment of Somaliland.” When the Jew ‘Amir’ saw there was 
no chance of his getting to British Somaliland he went elsewhere 
and the plans of his patrons came to naught, but no explanation 
was demanded from the three Powers concerned, who were then 
irreconcilable enemies of the British Empire, and remained so 
till they were rendered innocuous by the one and only method 
suitable when dealing with such enemies. 

Although the terms of reference seem to preclude the dis- 
cussion of the relations of the Army in India to the forces in Great 
Britain and the oversea Dominions, the Committee state that the 
novel political machinery erected by the Peace Treaty has en- 
hanced the importance of the Army in India relatively to the 
military forces in other parts of the Empire, and more particularly 
to those of the British Isles. They feel bound to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing 
national armies in a high state of preparation for war, and they 
note that conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the 
belligerent nations cannot in future take place within a few days 
or weeks of an order to mobilise. They realise, and the evidence 
of Lord Allenby confirms them in their belief, that the war has 
left Europe, and what is commonly known as the Near and Middle 
East, in a condition of grave unrest with consequences to India, 
especially as regards her military and financial resources, which 
they are unable to ignore. 

This is a serious warning, but I do not consider it goes far 
enough ; it should include the Far East. The northern and the 
greater part of the eastern frontiers of India are conterminous 
with China. About a hundred years ago a Chinese army defeated 
the Gurkhas, captured Katmandu their capital, and, but for the 
presence of the British in India, might easily have conquered 
that country. The fate of China cannot be ignored in consider- 
ing any Indian political question. The Chinese Empire is larger 
than the continent of Europe, its territory is the richest in the 
world, and its commerce is immense, while its population is about 
400,000,000. This vast empire is practically disarmed, its forces, 
both military and police, consist of only 900,000 unorganised men 
with arms in their hands who are of no military value, and it is 
on the brink of bankruptcy. It is heavily mortgaged and numbers 
amongst its assigns all the Great Powers of the world, none of 
which will, or can, allow any one nation to assume a receivership 
over it. 

Japan, close by, is a great military Power. It has a great, 
highly trained, and most efficient national Army and a consider- 
able Navy of great merit. It can mobilise both in a few days. 
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It is the only Great Power which has suffered no loss in the Great 
War and which has greatly benefited financially therefrom. It 
bears very much the same relation to the Chinese Empire and its 
semi-independent provincial viceroys as the East India Company 
did one hundred and fifty years ago to the Moghul Empire and its 
semi-independent viceroys, which resulted in the British Indian 
Empire. The situation in the Far East has been admittedly 
dangerous for many years. It is no exaggeration to say that 
to-day the most dangerous part of the world is the Far East. India 
is on the flank and commands the land lines of communication 
from Europe to it, as she is also on the flank of and commands 
the greater length of the sea lines of communication between 
Great Britain, her South African and Australian kindred nations, 
and her other Asiatic possessions, while she flanks and commands 
the whole length of the sea lines of communication between South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand with the Far East. 

Mr. Montagu based his gift of Dominion status to India on 
the pretext that its peoples possess a sense of racial unity. Its 
population is made up of forty different races speaking over one 
hundred and forty distinct languages and following innumerable 
inimical cults. Each of these cults indicates, to a great extent, 
different racial or historical origins, conflicting ideals and disrupt- 
ing social sentiments. Within the cults themselves there is not 
one, with perhaps the exception of the Brahmo Somaj, a small 
modern sect which professes a deistic belief and rejects the Hindu 
caste system, without several sub-divisions which are ever engaged 
in rivalry and discord with each other. India is a land of many 
countries, in each of which polyglot communities divided -into 
thousands of inimical groups are mixed up together promiscuously 
like currants in a pudding. To talk of nationality, national 
leaders or national public opinion is only to deceive the British 
public. To talk of this human complex as a racial and cultured 
unity is only done for propaganda purposes; but a propagandist 
cannot wipe away all the invasions, migrations, wars, and 
massacres which for thirty centuries have played havoc with the 
land and rendered the unification of its population an idle dream. 
The peoples of India have never been able during thirty centuries 
either to maintain internal peace or to resist foreign aggression 
because the martial races are few and the unwarlike many, and 
both are incapable of combination or combined action of any kind. 
I estimated the numerical strength of the martial races at. about 
25,000,000, the best, in fact nearly the whole, of whom are inhabi- 
tants of the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the 
adjacent provinces of Rajputana, Oudh and Agra. My estimate. 
was but a rough one, it is unfortunate the Committee have not 
given an exact one. The unwarlike inhabitants number some 
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290,000,000. The Committee remark : ‘Some of the new rural 
classes (enlisted) made good soldiers, others did not, and the 
experience gained will be most valuable for future guidance.’ The 
history of the Bengal regular battalion sent to Mesopotamia is a 
lamentable one, but only such as was to be expected from a 
battalion composed of such unwarlike people. Bengal has a 
population of 47,000,000 but it has never produced a soldier of 
any distinction. When one was required for seditious purposes 
instead of finding him among its own Banerjees, Mookerjis, 
Chatterjis and Boses it had to import Sivaji from the Dekkan, 
regardless of the fact that his Mahrattas harried Bengal from 
end to end till it was rescued from them by the British ; but the 
Bengali has no sense of humour. 

The majority of the Indian peoples are unwarlike by creed 
and habit, they have for thirty centuries been actuated neither 
by a martial nor by a patriotic spirit. They have no martial spirit 
because the effects of climatic and physical conditions have rendered 
them unfit for a military life and because there is no such thing 
in India as patriotism in the Western sense of the term. It is 
replaced in India by love of the village home and devotion to an 
individual and is expressed by the term ‘ faithful to the Salt.’ 
The statement of Sir Krishna Gupta that the unwarlike peoples’ 
-martial and patriotic spirit has been depressed by decades of 
neglect and discouragement but never totally extinguished is as’ 
absurd as his desire to exclude the North-West Frontier Pathans 
and Gurkhas of Nepal from the Indian Army. The North-West 
Frontier Province is inhabited by Pathans who are British sub- 
jects, splendid fighters and infinitely more loyal to the King- 
Emperor than the inhabitants of the province of Bengal ; and the 
Gurkhas of Nepal are among the King-Emperor’s most valiant and 
faithful soldiers, for which reason neither of these races is popular 
with Home Rulers. 

I strongly deprecate the recommendation of the Committee to 
put arms in the hands of unwarlike races even as internal defence 
forces. Sending such people to fight against those of martial race 
only means making a present of their arms to the latter and also 
their use in tumultuous riots. 

India under a native Government can neither maintain internal 
peace nor resist external aggression. That this is so has been 
amply proved by thirty centuries of its history. Till the British 
suprematy it never enjoyed internal peace or was able to defend 
itself from external aggression. The Central Asian mountain 
countries on its land frontier are not fertile enough to provide the 
wants of their hardy and valorous inhabitants : 


No product there the barren lands afford 
But men and steel, the soldier and the sword. 
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And these valorous mountaineers till the arrival.of the British 
never found any difficulty in conquering India when internecine 
strife did not keep them otherwise engaged. 

India has a coastline of 4000 miles but it has no sea warriors, 
for such can only be made in cold seas. Till the arrival of the 
British, India was never able to preserve the integrity of her sea 
frontier. It was violated by every Abyssinian and Arab who 
chose to do so. She can never man a navy of any value. 

An army, like a tree, draws its nourishment from the ground 
it grows on; but the Army of India is an exception in that the 
British part of it, its best fighters, is exotic. India is deficient 
in coal and iron and is unable to provide its army with the 
mechanical requisites of modern armies. It is deficient in skilled 
mechanics and such as there are belong to unwarlike races, for 
the martial races look on manual labour, except that comprised 
in agriculture, as beneath their dignity. Although some castes 
of martial races enlist as Pioneers, India cannot provide a corps 
of military engineers, so important in modern war, of either suffi- 
cient technical knowledge or military virtue. The report of the 
Committee is candid, clear and concise, and I agree with most of 
their recommendations for the very good reason that I made 
practically similar recommendations during the time I was 
Commander-in-Chief, but neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State took any action on them. In January 1914 
I reported to the Government of India as follows : 


These necessities are increasing yearly, and eventually will become so 
great that the provision of funds will be a most difficult matter, while 
military efficiency will decrease in proportion to the increase of unfulfilled 
demands. The present financial policy does not conduce to economy in peace 
and directly promotes waste in war. 


The Mesopotamia occurrences very shortly demonstrated the 
correctness of these remarks. 

I am very doubtful about the advantage of a Defence Com- 
mittee in India under a diarchy; in war secrecy as to plans of 
campaign and military operations is absolutely necessary. This 
was difficult enough to preserve under a unified Government, 
most of the members of the Executive Council of which were 
British ; it will be impossible to do so under a diarchy with the 
members of the Executive Council largely composed of Indian 
politicians, and the clerical staff wholly composed of their 
satellites. 

I am wholly in agreement with the Committee’s remarks and 
recommendations regarding the India Office and the High Com- 
mand. I think, however, it should be laid down distinctly that 
the Commander-in-Chief should have Indian experience and a 
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knowledge of the Urdu language, without which he cannot pos- 
sibly keep in touch with Indian soldiers, His Majesty's Indian 
subjects, or feudatory Chiefs. ub ob 

I agree with the minority in their views as to the undesirability 
of appointing a separate member of the Executive Council in 
charge of a separate department of production and provision. 
The majority support their recommendation by saying : 

Under the Indian constitution no one member of Council can overrule 

another in matters which are within the latter’s purview. Where differences 
of opinion occur between two members of Council in matters which concern 
both departments, the procedure for adjusting these differences is clearly 
laid down, and secures to the Commander-in-Chief the opportunity of 
laying his case fully and personally before the Council as a whole. I+ works, 
it is believed, quite smoothly in practice in the case of other departments 
of Government, the members in charge of which must naturally at times 
view problems from different and possibly irreconcilable standpoints. In 
the case of the two members who would be chiefly concerned, under the 
proposed organisation, it is reasonable to assume that their community of 
interest in and responsibility for the efficiency of the Army and the clear 
definition of their respective functions would tend to minimise, if not to 
remove altogether, opportunities for friction and disagreement. Should 
such unfortunately occur they would be settled, as in the case of similar 
differences of opinion between other members, by the decision of the Viceroy 
and his collective Council. 
Theoretically this is quite correct, but in practice it is illusory. The 
divided control which it introduces is a revival of the Military 
Department, and will be attended with all its evil results. The 
whole of my experience in India is against such a proposal. The 
Military Council, under the name of Advisory Council, existed 
during the time I was Commander-in-Chief, and the Director- 
General of Military Works and the Director of Medical Services 
were members of it, and should, I think, continue to be so. Con- 
sultation with both is necessary on every imaginable occasion, 
and the important services of which they are the heads should 
be directly represented. I do not agree that the Military Adviser 
to the Commander-in-Chief should have a dual position as repre- 
sentative of the Finance Member and Financial Adviser to 
the Commander-in-Chief. With all the other recommendations 
regarding finance I am in complete agreement. 

The recommendations made under the heading ‘ Decentralisa- 
tion and Liaison ’ are most suitable, as are also those under ‘ closer 
relations between the British and Indian Armies,’ but I do not 
think, under the changed conditions, that the latter offers any 
attractions which will induce British Sandhurst Cadets to join the 
Indian Army. Dominion status is coming to India very rapidly. 
Sir Krishna Gupta tells us, and I think it is the view adopted by 
most Indian moderate politicians, if any such come into power 
under the present franchise, that they can peacefully attain 
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national unity and full responsible Government only through the 
sympathetic help and guidance of Great Britain, so it is to their 
advantage to remain 4s long as they can do so with self-respect 
a component part of the great British Empire. This is a slender 
thread on which to accept an Indian career. He also tells us that 
the enlistment of the Indian Army should not be restricted ‘to 
what are called martial races,’ that the superior ranks of every 
branch of the Army, including the artillery, air service, engineers, 
transport, supplies, etc., should be freely opened to qualified 
Indians, and for this purpose the number of King’s commissions 
given to Indians should be materially increased every year, and the 
educated and middle classes must furnish the largest contingent 
of officers, which will not improve its fighting value. I do nat 
think the inducement offered of one hundred rupees a month will 
overcome the objections to an Indian career, which may be cut 
short summarily. 

I am delighted to see, under the head ‘ Pay,’ that many con- 
cessions are recommended to the Indian ranks of the Army, but 
as they are not published in complete detail it is not possible 
to review them fully. As far as I can see they seem fairly 
generous. 

I see that Sir Krishna Gupta and Captain Umar Hayat Khan 
recommend the abolition of corperal punishment in the Indian 
Army. I am in complete agreement with them, and I would 
urge that this should be done without delay. I recommended 
it thirteen years ago. The question of ‘followers’ is a very diffi- 
cult one, and its solution should not be undertaken lightly. In 
a caste-ridden country like India much offence may be given to 
the martial races if it is not very carefully dealt with. I have 
not space at my disposal to discuss it fully. I very strongly 
support the recommendations regarding chaplains. 


O’Moore CREAGH. 
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BOLSHEVISM: 
A BRITISH SOCIALIST'S STANDPOINT 


In the autumn of 1917, at a time when sundry British Divisions 
were sticking in the mud- and shell-holes of the region near 
Paschendaele, I had a conversation with one of the early arrivals 
of the American Army. The position in which we were was 
to the west of Ypres, and in advance of the line of that skeleton 
of ruins towards the German trenches. It was a ‘hot’ spot. 
But what struck my American friend was not the number of 
shells that miraculously missed us, nor the bombs that dropped 
from slow-circling Gothas—beautiful creatures in the blue sky— 
nor the continuous crash and roar and far-off door-banging noise 
of guns, but just simply the extent of the war, its expansion over 
the ground, the amount of material it employed, the multitudinous 
thousands of men, helmeted, weaponed, going and coming every- 
where one looked. As we stood up over our dugout we looked 
miles in advance and saw only mud, shell-holes, trench line and 
men, transport, guns, transport, men. To the rear the trans- 
port was thicker, the men everywhere, trenches and signs of 
work everywhere, built-up dugouts, sandbagged positions. On 
either side as far as we could see were men toiling everywhere— 
working at guns, carrying trenchboards, laying tracks, digging, 
resting, marching forward, marching back. Perhaps in the circle 
of the horizon from where we were there were a million adult 
well-equipped toiling men. 

My American friend said that in the States they had follawed 
the war with great interest and great care, that they thought 
they knew what a great thing it was and how much it meant, 
but that never, until they came out to France, had they realised 
the huge ‘scale’ of the war. They had thought the war big— 
they found it titanic. 

The normal European politician is in much the position of 
my American friend when from the angle of his own country 


1 The writer of this article acted as Joint Secretary of the British Labour 
Delegation to Russia.—Eprror, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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he attempts to estimate the forces concerned in the struggle in 
Russia. It is a question of greater forces than the older politicians 
like to contemplate. 

The mere geographical extent of the country would make it 
world-significant in any case. But-both its heights and its depths 
make it typically world-significant. 

The world war and the Russian Revolution are but two 
examples of the new scale on which human events are happen- 
ing. The constituent nations of the world have emerged on to 
the stage of world politics and must play their part there, whether 
they will or no, with all the tremendous powers and forces and 
all the overweighting responsibilities which a world civilisation 
has created. . 

How the world forces behind these developments are balanced 
we have not yet enough knowledge to understand. They are 
certainly not purely economic, and we can rule out the sugges- 
tion that the theories of Marx provide an even tolerably com- 
plete explanation. The réle of national and racial groupings is 
obscure, but the influence of Mongol-Tartar types in Russian 
Bolshevism is no accident. We may touch here something as 
primitive as the struggle between species in the animal kingdom. 
The non-resistant passivity of the Russian, his artistic and 
emotional quality, his movement in masses is as fundamental as 
the vigorous individualism of the Northern Scandinavian type 
with his capacity for practical co-operation. 

Mental forces, too, are playing an increasingly active and 
violent part in the world. The tendency of man’s mind to remain 
within a timid circle of accepted habits, customs, conventions, 
and moral codes has been broken down for many millions by 
the excursions of daring individuals, and old forms of religion 
and old social habits are no longer binding. And the effect of 
mental forces in their application as practical inventions to 
industry and to communications has changed the external form of 
the world. 

And the growing together of the world, the intermingling of 
races, the physical rapprochement of nations and continents has 
created a moral atmosphere in which spiritual forces play a great 
part. Never was there a time when the conception of human 
brotherhood was felt as it is now. 

The workers of England ‘ feel ’ their oneness with the workers 
of India and Australia and France and Germany. And this great 
‘ feeling-conception ’ of human brotherhood is a determining factor 
in the choice of united action taken by the Labour Party and 
allied bodies and involving the work and life of millions upon 
millions of men. 
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I do not pretend to have done more than indicate some of 
the world forces affecting the actors in the world political drama. 
But to attempt to understand Russian politics without at least 
an effort to realise this background is to try to measure the 
wants of a youth with the wants of a child. 

In Russia one is inevitably reminded of the world war not so 
much by the sights one sees as by the atmosphere one feels. 
Petrograd has the dilapidated, deserted, uncared-for appearance 
of a place where normal life has ceased, where ordinary house- 
painting and repairing is not done, and where people are living 
‘somehow.’ The population has sunk from about 24 millions to 
about three-quarters of a million, by voluntary and forced emigra- 
tion, by Army mobilisation and by disease. There is practically no 
horse traffic in the streets, the half-dozen or so motors are all 
military or purely official, many of the streets are grass-grown, 
in many others there are great excavations made for drain repairs 
and never filled. The people on the sidewalks are few and shabby. 
One of the few horses I did see was near the Litenyi Garden 
on the Neva embankment, and it was a wretched creature of 
skin and bone dying in its harness, attached to a cart as it lay 
in the road. Shops are closed, some boarded up, a very few still 
not ‘nationalised’ (e.g. perfumery) and a few converted into 
Soviet stares. 

The war atmosphere is strengthened by the meshwork of | 
‘permits’ and ‘ passes’ everywhere. To change some English 
money into Russian roubles I had to get an authorisation from 
an official in uniform to whom I presented a signed paper from 
the Russian lady acting as hostess at the house where we were 
put up by the Petrograd authorities. And I had about two hours’ 
discussion to be allowed to change English money for this instead 
of to receive just a gift which I naturally could not accept. I had 
no difficulty in moving from place to place myself, because the 
Labour Delegation was for the time being one of the central events 
of the life of the place, and our movements were like those of 
Royalty. But the ordinary Russian subject must get a permit for 
any journey on the railway, and cannot move without it. Also, if 
he wishes to travel safely, he must get ‘Soviet facilities,’ which 
entitle him to travel in the better trains, where there is less danger 
of infection from typhus fever. How great this danger is may be 
estimated from the statement made to me when I said I should 
prefer to go by ordinary train (rather than special), so as to come 
into touch with ordinary people and ordinary conditions, that it 
was ‘ absolutely impossible ’ for us to travel in that way. 

In this physical and moral atmosphere the Bolshevik authori- 
ties carry on their work. They work tremendously. They work 
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feverishly. They work with the background of world-embracing 
conceptions present in their minds. But they work shut off from 
the Western world. 

It is an offence for an ordinary citizen to possess a foreign 
newspaper, and casual copies of the Daily Herald, The Times, 
the Daily News and others I had taken with me were devoured 
with pathetic eagerness. Doctors were very anxious to know 
what had happened in the medical.world. Boxers, runners, tennis 
players were anxious to knew about who had won this or that, 
when the next Olympic Games were to be held and where. The 
ordinary plain man wanted to know when Russia was going to 
be at peace. 

And because they had been so shut up, so stifled in their isola- 
tion from the world, the most fantastic ideas prevailed. I was 
asked, almost shrinkingly, whether life in London had as much 
changed. ‘ What had happened to Buckingham Palace?’ I was 
asked whether there was truth in the rumour that a Communist 
revolution had already taken place in England. 

War, disease, famine, have swept over the country—there is no 
town or village in Russia which has not been struck by the 
epidemic of typhus. In May there were still sixty or seventy cases 
a day in Petrograd, and that was regarded as negligible. The 
typhus epidemic on the Polish berder, which has horrified the 
civilised world, and which has its origin in Russia, was not 
mentioned until I asked the Commissar of Public Health in 
Moscow about it, because in comparison with the epidemics in 
Siberia and in the South-East of Russia it is insignificant. 

When I told Russian doctors that there was not a single case 
of typhus in England, and that other infections, such as typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and the like, were only normal 
in their prevalence—the conversation paused, for they could hardly 
believe that I spoke the truth. 

And under such conditions the Bolsheviks, who believe in 
their interpretation of social theory with a burning fanaticism, 
work ‘ruthlessly ’ to carry out their ideas against all opposition. 
“We wage a ruthless war,’ said Lenin, and all who oppose, 
all who for any reason are thought to be against a revolution, 
and so are classed as ‘counter-revolutionaries,’ are persecuted, 
arrested and imprisoned. 

The ‘dictatorship’ of the proletariat is an iron dictatorship, 
but it is not exercised by the proletariat. The organisation of 
Councils of Workmen, Soldiers and Peasants—the Soviet system 
which Trotsky has described as ‘ the present day of democracy ’~ 
has already degenerated into rule by unrepresentative executive 
committees, which are subordinated to the orders of the Com- 
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munist Party, and in their composition and their work they follow 
the decisions of this party. 

The essential difference between the Soviet system and our 
English democratic system is not the qualification which entitles 
@ man or woman to a vote—but the fact that under the Soviet 
system voting takes place in public meetings with a chairman 
presiding and a secretary taking minutes, and by show of hands, 
whereas in our system voting is by secret ballot. And the Com- 
munist Party make use of this method of voting in meetings to 
bring very strong pressure to bear on the voters, and so secure 
@ majority for their organisation, even in places where they are 
in a small minority. 

There is a dictatorship in Russia, but it is a dictatorship of 
the Communist Party over the rest of Russia, even more par- 
ticularly a dictatorship ef the executive committee of the party. 

But to see the situation as the Bolsheviks see it one must 
realise how tremendous and how terrible the task of the Govern- 
ment has been. Attack upon attack has been hurled against 
them by Kolchak from Siberia, by Denikin from Southern Russia, 
by Judenitch from the Baltic, and by others. And some of these 
attacks have very nearly succeeded. Kolchak’s power was 
enormous; Denikin got very near to Moscow; Judenitch was 
only stopped by a last-minute mobilisation of the workmen in 
the factories at the very gates of Petrograd. 

There is a party amongst the Bolsheviks whose ideal is that 
of a world-embracing communism of a lofty type; they are men 
who wish to serve the world. And there are men who want to 
use the power they have grasped to impase by force on the world 
their own conception of economic order and of social development ; 
they are men who wish to dominate the world. And every blow 
struck at Russia from the outside weakens the power of the 
idealists and strengthens the power of the Apostles of Force. 
Every blow struck at Russia from the outside strengthens also 
the sentiment of a national patriotism which is now a burning 
reality, and rallies to the de facto Bolshevik Government officers 
of the old Army and Navy, members of noble families, members 
of the learned professions, and the middle classes. Every blow 
at Russia from the outside weakens the Socialism which is service, 
and strengthens the domination by brute force. The peasants, 
90,000,000 out of a population of 125,000,000, support the 
Bolshevik régime for other reasons—viz., that under it they 
have become the de facto owners of the soil, which is divided 
amongst them on a system which, although it is land nationalisa- 
tion in theory, is in practice peasant proprietorship. 

The dictators of the Revolution are only few in number. In 
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practice the responsibility for taking decisions affecting the wel- 
fare of 125,000,000 people falls upon the shoulders of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Party and their nominees, the 
People’s Commissars (Cabinet Ministers). These men not only 
control the different departments of State, but also in Council 
(the Soviet of People’s Commissars) make the laws of the country 
without reference to any other body, except in the case of dispute 
or disagreemént amongst themselves. 

Are the dictators themselves but puppets of world forces? 
Are they in truth moved by the power of the great Russian peasant 
land movement, which is so nearly paralleled by similar move- 
ments in Central Europe and in Italy? Is the stirring into poli- 
tical consciousness of the Tartar tribes and the Central Asian 
millions an operative power with them? What part does the 
beginning of education play in Russia—not the education of read- 
ing and writing, bui the education of the permeation of the peas- 
ant mass with ideas of the West, and with ideas of world economic 
organisation which has been carried-on by revolutionary propa- 
gandists for many long years past? What part do enlarging con- 
ceptions of religion play in Russia amongst the people hitherto 
so superstitious, but also so sensitive to spiritual influences? And 
what part does the economic and political entity of Russia play 
in moulding the minds of the men who are ‘dictators’ of its 
destiny ? 

One may well believe that, inspired by a fierce fanatic creed, 
these dictators of Russia find themselves astride of mammoth 
forces moving in ways they cannot control and have not realised. 
A number of concrete illustrative cases of this came under my 
notice. 

Before assuming power the Bolsheviks were not interested in 
Constantinople. At our interview with Tchitcherine it might 
have been almost a diplomat of the old régime who spoke of ‘ the 
Straits’ being a matter for Russia and neighbouring States to 
decide about, and not for England and France. There was no 
question of reviving the old Imperial Russian dream of occupying 
Constantinople. But there was no indifference. The Dictators 
of Russia were constrained by the force of Russia’s economic and 
political entity to warn off Western Europe from a Russian affair. 

Another fact, or rather set of facts, is the series of compromises 
the Bolsheviks are making with their theory under pressure of 
circumstances. Instead of the relative equality of income and 
circumstance which should prevail according to their theory, there 
is every possible divergence of income. In the woodworking in- 
dustry in Moscow in June of this year the scale of wages began 
with charwomen at 1200 roubles a month and ranged up a scale 
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of about twenty different rates to that of managers at 4800 roubles 
a month. And this by no means exhausts the list of differences. 
Money is being made by ‘ contractors’ who undertake to organise 
the supply of fuel at a fixed price off which fhey skim a profit 
as their remuneration. Often these are the old-time contractors 
of capitalistic days. Another form of contracting is that of the 
undertaking of engineering work at a fixed price, with again 
remuneration by the profit made on the difference between the 
amount paid by the Government and that paid to the workers. 

Certain ‘ specialists’ again are paid very high fees. A lead- 
ing official told me that he would pay 20,000 or 30,000 roubles 
or more for a piece of engineering work taking only two or three 
days if it was welldone. Money did not matter. 

The same type of compromise is that of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment’s willingness to give ‘ concessions’ of great tracts of land, 
river and forest to private capitalists to exploit. 

Another significant fact is that in pursuit of efficient organisa- 
tion and of increase of production the Bolsheviks have not only 
militarised labour (man’s and woman’s) but practically abolished 
‘workers’ control’ and substituted ‘one-man management’ in 
addition to using piecework and premium bonus systems. 

Taken together the compromises amount not only to an aban- 
donment of communism, but to the re-introduction of methods 
of the exploitation of labour infinitely more severe than those - 
which obtain in Western Europe—with the so-called ‘ communist 
party ’ in control as the effective exploiters. 

The plain and simple facts are that one does not escape from 
capitalism and the exploitation of man by man by the issue of 
a few proclamations and decrees, and the adoption of the name 
‘communist.’ Camouflaged with communist wording there is 
much the same condition of collapse in Russia as in Austria and 
Hungary. 

What then of the future in Russia and Siberia? The first 
necessity is that all countries must be at peace with Russia. 
There is no going back to the old régime in Russia, for even if 
the Bolsheviks were themselves powerless the 90,000,000 peasants 
would refuse to return the land they are now using. Nor is 
there any responsible party of even moderately liberal opinion in 
Europe which would dare to suggest a return to the atrocious 
conditions of Czarism. Russia must then move forward along 
the line of development marked out in the last twenty years in 
England and Germany—the line of constructive socialism. 

And one of Russia’s own first necessities—after peace—is to 
arrange the terms of collaboration of the Bolsheviks with the other 
Socialist Parties in Russia. At present Mensheviks (the Social 
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Democratic Labour Party) and Social Revolutionaries whose 
special field of work was amongst peasants, have at best only a 
semi-legal existence. Both Mensheviks and Social Democrats 
are often arrested, they are not allowed to publish newspapers, 
they are not allowed to conduct election propaganda, and they are 
often called ‘ counter-revolutionaries’ on no evidence. In addi- 
tion to this no independent Trade Unions are allowed. A Union 
of Transport Workers was broken up not long ago because they 
did not ‘ conform,’ and subsequently to the members of the Labour 
Delegation attending an ‘independent’ Printers’ Union Meeting 
in Moscow in May last (and hearing some very free criticisms) 
the ‘independent’ Printers’ Union was broken up and its com- 
mittee imprisoned. All ‘Trade Unions’ must now be Govern- 
ment.Trade Unions and have no independence of action and no 
right to strike, because it is said they are striking against ‘ the 
workers.’ 

Much of the terrible loss of life from disease, the breakdown 
of transport and the suffering and deprivation of the people is due 
to the atrociously wicked policy of ‘intervention’ and blockade 
pursued by the Allied Governments. 

But many of the difficulties in the economic and general in- 
ternal organisation of the country are due to actions by the 
Bolsheviks themselves against those who do not see eye to eye 
with them. Some of Lenin’s bitterest taunts are levelled, not 
at the ‘ bourgeoisie,’ but at Russian Mensheviks. 

If now the Bolsheviks have sufficient wisdom to discontinue 
the quite hopeless attempt to impose their views and their methods 
of organisation on others by force, and call other Socialist Parties 
into collaboration, and attempt to build up the new Russia by 
agreement—they may form a government really representing the 
people. If they do not take this course then external peace will 
be followed by a fierce internal political warfare, in which the 
Soviet system will get further battered and may disappear from 
even nominal existence except in the villages. I do not believe 
the peasants will give up their ‘ Councils.’ 

All friends of the Russian workers and peasants will however 
hope for a triumph of counsels of conciliation because not only 
politically, but also in every sphere of industry and enterprise, 
the Bolsheviks are very deficient in the man-power necessary to 
do the work of the country, and their present method of forcible 
exploitation of worker and peasant, with forcible suppression of 
political antagonists, only breeds bitter resentment, misery and 
fierce antagonism and prevents co-operation. 

Only along the road of social and industrial peace can progress 
be made in the application of constructive socialist ideals. 
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Another very important consideration is—how far will the 
old. Russian Empire split up? . Already Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, the Russian part of Poland, Georgia, and the Far 
Eastern Republic have separated from Russia. Separated to a 
less degree are the Ukraine, White Russia, and Azerbaijan. But 
there are provinces like Astrakhan, largely inhabited by nomad 
tribes, and as large as some Western European countries, like 
Kazan the Tartar Republic, and like the Transcaspian territories, 
which may very probably be more conveniently dealt with from 
Russia’s point of view in a looser federation than at present. 

The Soviet system, it was explained by Tchitcherine, is ‘ very 
elastic,’ and once get peace and this very elastic system as at 
any rate the theoretical pattern of Government, and the probability 
is that local provincial government will be pushed to its limits 
and centralised government perhaps only deal with such big- 
scale matters as communications, river, rail, post and telegraph, 
State commerce, the Army and Navy, and certain great indus- 
trial undertakings, such as electricity supply and iron- and coal- 
mining. 

The tendency to decentralisation, devolution, and splitting off 
of provinces from Russia is largely a political tendency; the 
general economic needs of Russia will always make it advan- 
tageous, even for those independent States which are at present 
quite distinct, to have some kind of economic federation. . 
Although Prince Kropotkin expects the process of decentralisation 
to go very far indeed. 

At a not distant date in the future of Russia’s reconstruction 
the financial probleni will have to be squarely tackled. The 
pound sterling in pre-war days was worth about 10 roubles, in 
June last it was worth about 10,000 roubles. But this depreciation 
of currency can probably be dealt with in Russia much more easily 
than in any Central European State—as soon as the Government 
gives up the pretence that money ‘does not matter,’ whereas 
it is just as much a medium of exchange in Petrograd as in Vienna. 
But whereas Austria is bankrupt, Russia possesses gigantic 
resqurces and can be solvent again as soon as she chooses to put 
her financial affairs in order. 

Much of the natural wealth of Russia is as untouched as the 
primitive plains of America. And these great stores of natural 
wealth—coal and iron for example in Siberia—will give some 
of the Russian Socialists the chance of big-scale development on 
lines comparable with American Trust development. 

Mr. B. M. Sverdlov outlined to me plans for the development 
of Siberia of a most stimulating description. And how magnifi- 
cent it will be if some of Russia’s great men, those who wish 
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to serve Russia and not to dominate, working not to make profits 
for a corporation but for the whole nation, can build up great 
industries where now are only the waiting riches of the earth 
in seams of coal and of iron ore. 

These things will be if only co-operation amongst men can 
become the rule in Russia instead of that of force. There are 
plans for the making of great electric stations and the distri- 
bution of power over vast areas. There are some plans for the 
communal farming of big estates. There are great dreams, and 
a few men of great capacity ready to carry them out. 

And in the work of Education and of Health the idealists have 
had a better opportunity than in other fields. The Minister 
(People’s Commissar) of Public Health, Dr. Semasko, is a great 
humanitarian working under almost impossible circumstances 
against fearful epidemics, deprivatign of all kinds, and starvation, 
to keep Russia’s head above water. Fifty per cent. of the doctors 
attending on the hundreds of thousands of typhus cases last year 
died—but the rest ‘ carry on,’ seconded by many devoted helpers, 
men and women of the ordinary workers. In Education the 
People’s Commissar, Lunacharsky, has planned a scheme which 
is to provide a complete education for all the children of the 
Russo-Siberian States of Europe and Asia. It is true there is 
little done at present, but the plan is there, and the effort to 
work it out is being made. 

To understand the scale of life in Russia, the heights and the 
depths of it, needs the outlook of the battlefield of the world-war. 
The everyday happenings are colossal, the terror, the suffering, 
the grime are tremendous. The life of the individual sinks to 
something of not much account—as it did in the war. But the 
scale of the operations of the new life in Russia, so much greater 
than the mere Bolshevik movement, is like the scale of the 
movement of armies stretching across Europe—the purpose that 
moves this life is something that thinks in millions of men and 
calculates the opposing powers of nations. 

The revolution in Russia has been the awakening out of sleep 
of the millions on the European and on the Asiatic side of the 
Ural Mountains. For the moment it is dominated and obscured 
by the actions of a few, the predominant section of the Bolsheviks, 
who have attempted to impose their will upon its mighty forces. 
But amongst the Bolsheviks there are real communists, real 
idealists, real builders of a new world order. These men, now 
in a minority, want peace, want co-operation, they want to build 
and not to destroy. 

If we get a real Peace with Russia it is these men who will 
prevail, a régime of co-operation with other men of goodwill will 
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be set up, and the rule of force, terror, and bloodshed will be 
ehded. And Russia and Siberia, by industrial, political, and 
health organisation, and by education, will be brought into the 
comity of the Western civilisation of the world. 

The future of the world depends on the vividness and actuality 
of the conceptions of international co-operation and human 
brotherhood in political affairs. The Russian, with his fine 
artistic sense and his subtle appreciation of spiritual realities, has 
much to teach us and much to add to the world’s store of good. 
Ours is pre-eminently the duty to make the future of international 
co-operation possible by insisting, against any and every enemy, 
on Peace now. Much of the future, not only of Russia, but of 
the World, depends upon immediate Peace. ; 


L. Hapen GugstT. 





MILITANCY OF COLOUR AND ITS 
LEADER 


PREOCCUPIED with internecine troubles Europe is only vaguely 
aware of the growing ferment of the dark-skinned races of the 
world. Hatred of the Whites has become moral as well as physi- 
cal, and the American Negro leads the way in a world-propaganda 
for revolt. The leader of the revenge movement of the Negroes 
is Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, whose book Darkwater has 
lately appeared in England.’ He is the editor of a militant radical 
monthly called The Crisis, having a circulation in America of over 
100,000 copies. And he is a leading member of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Coloured People, the presi- 
dent of which is Moorfield Storey, and one of the vice-presidents 
is Oswald Garrison Villard, the editor of the New York Nation. 
Du Bois and his following have turned their backs on Christianity 
as a means of social redress, and have gone forward with a gospel 
of force and aggression which while popular among the Negroes 
who are naturally combative has alarmed a great many of the 
thinking white people of America and some Blacks. 

America possesses a Negro population estimated at twelve 
millions. Every person with a shade of colour more than one- 
sixteenth is considered a Negro. Du Bois himself could pass for 
a Frenchman or a polished German Jew in Europe. He says he 
was born with ‘a flood of Negro blood, a strain of French, a bit 
of Dutch, but, thank God, no Anglo-Saxon,’ but he is as unlike 
the type which white men involuntarily call ‘ Niggers ’ as Prospero 
was unlike Caliban. There are in the United States some three 
million mulattoes, descendants of white men and negro women, 
a heritage from the vast illegitimacy of slavery days. In 1863 the 
slaves were made free and shortly afterwards were given complete 
theoretical equality of citizenship with all other citizens of the 
U.S.A. They were at once enfranchised—a grave error in policy, 
and the philanthropic North set about educating them. Negro 
colleges and universities sprang into being and persisted, and an 
upper ten thousand of Negroes was quickly raised. To-day 
America possesses Negro doctors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, 

1 Darkwater, by W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Vor. LXXXVIII—No. 525 909 3.N 
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journalists, accountants, bankers, directors of insurance, thou- 
sands of expert clerks and druggists and real-estate agents and so 
forth, all coloured. They think and read and are together, and 
have their own newspapers and their own theatres and organisa- 
tions. They have a voice. The new Negro intelligentsia is an 
interesting crowd and America might well be proud of it. For in 
no other country has the one-time savage been raised so high. 
The American Negroes are the aristocrats of the native world. 
In Liberia they call them snobs. Great Britain has done nothing 
like so much for the natives of the African colonies or the ex-slaves 
of the Indies. 

There is however another side to the shield, a paradoxical re- 
verse of the bright side. In no country in the world are those 
of dark skin treated so ill as in the United States. The Negro 
is hated by the white mob and has no adequate protection from 
it; he is lynched, he is burnt alive, in the old slave states he is 
illegally disfranchised, in whole districts he cannot get properly 
out of slavery but remains in economic bondage, peonage as it is 
called, cannot get justice in Southern courts, and so forth. He 
has an enormous growing grievance which was badly aggravated 
by the war. For the voteless Negro was conscripted with the rest 
in 1917 and sent to fight in a war of which he knew little for a 
country which denied him his full rights of citizenship. A series 
of massacres and race riots in the great cities of America contri-. 
buted to stir up the revenge movement, and it is this movement 
which Du Bois is captaining. His leadership is challenged on 
the one hand by more advanced groups such as that which reacts 
to the oratory of the Hon. Marcus Garvey, the president of the 
‘Black Star Line’ and other corporations for which capital is 
required, and on the other hand by the pacific and old-fashioned 
set of Negroes who follow the banner of Dr. Moton of Tuskegee. 
Of these it may be said that the extremists are too wild and the 
pacifists are too timid. The majority of sympathetic white people 
in the United States do not however support Dr. Du Bois but 
Dr. Moton. 

Curiously enough, Robert Russa Moton has issued his book 
on the Negro? at the same moment as that of W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. Both are before. the British public at the same time 
and afford a curious contrast in style—the one bitter, pungent, 
clamorous ; the other, sedate, leisurely and calm ; a contrast which 
reflects the comparative psychology of the half-breed and the full- 
blooded Negro. The driving power of the new movement is 
derived from the conflict of souls in the three million mulattoes 
much more than from any sense of wrong which the rather lazy, 


* Finding a Way Out: An Autobiography, by Robert Russa Moton. 
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passive African possesses. From a white man’s point of view 
it is pitiful to see the white soul imprisoned in the dark mesh 
of the half-breed—to see as it were the white soul looking out 
from the eyes of the black man and hating with an intense eternal 
hate the humiliation which the white world puts upon him. 

Dr. Du Bois writes of one of his relatives, who was so near 
white no one could tell the difference, passing over into the white 
world and being lost. But that is rare. In America at least it 
is highly difficult to escape. If only the South had the sense to 
make the colour bar and the Jim Crow regulations and other dis- 
criminative laws not to apply to ordinary near-whites of the com- 
plexion of Dr. Du Bois, how greatly they would liquidate the mili- 
tant movement! But the South is not guided by logic or state- 
craft... Primitive instinct is responsible for its point of view. 

Thinking calmly, it is an interesting experiment—the trans- 
planting of so many millions of African savages on to American 
soil, in the midst of an advanced idealistic civilisation ; educating 
them, humanising them, seeing in what way God’s creatures can 
redound to His glory. It is a thousand times better than taking 
the Gospel to Africa. For it is the taking of the savage into your 
home, not the mere dropping of a shilling into the missionary 
box. It has its responsibilities, it has its dangers, but it is not a 
sham. It is the real thing. 

For that reason the American experiment has been watched 
from Europe with infinite allowance and is still granted utmost 
Christian charity. Up till the war scarcely a word of criticism 
on the subject was breathed in Europe. Each nation could say 
to itself ‘ What would you do if half your house were occupied 
by blacks? ’ 

Since the war however all national questions have become world- 
questions, and what happens in the United States touches all of 
us. It touches very vitally the problems of the British Empire. 
For under the British Crown repose hundreds of millions of dark- 
skinned people—in Africa, in the Indies, in Asia, in Australasia. 
The educated American Negroes are in unexampled ferment. 
They are in part greatly afraid of white America; they are afraid 
of State prosecution on grounds of sedition ; and often instead of 
concentrating their attention on the terrible things which happen 
in Georgia and Mississippi they prefer the safer ground of attack- 
ing British rule in Africa and the West Indies. For instance, 
Garvey, whose main personal interests are financial, cannot afford 
to get on the wrong side of the American authority, but pursues 
@ continuous bitter campaign against Britain in the Negro World 
whilst they are burning his brothers over slow fires in his own 
country. And it has been noticeable that since The Crisis news- 
paper was denied postal rights for its ‘ seditious’ account of the 
3u2 
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treatment of the American Negro units in France, it has paid 
_Mmuch more attention to the wrongs committed in the British 
Empire. On the whole it is not unpopular among American 
Whites—to show that the British Empire is treating Colour ill, 


and in that way a world-movement grows. 
Booker T. Washington’s Up from Slavery, Moton’s Finding 
a Way Out, and Du Bois’ Darkwater are perhaps the most vital 
modern books by Negroes, and with one or two others form the 
nucleus of a new type of literature. Of the three Du Bois alone 
has a good English style. His earlier volume called Souls of Black 
_ Folk was perhaps better as a work of literary art, but whatever 
he does his pen has real power. His is an emotional and militant 
style—‘I willed and lo! I was walking beneath the elms of 
Harvard, the name of allurement, the college of my youngest, 


wildest visions,’ says he of his youth. 


The Negroes fought [says he, describing the race-riot of St. Louis], they 
grappled with the mob like beasts at bay. They drove them back from 
the thickest cluster of their homes and piled the white dead on the street ; 
but then the cunning mob caught the black men between the factories and 
their homes. . . . It was the Old-World horror come to life again; all that 
Jews sufiered in Spain and Poland; all that peasants suffered in France, 
and Indians in Calcutta ; all that aroused human devilry had accomplished 
in ages past they did in East St. Louis while the rags of six thousand 
half-naked black men and women fluttered across the bridges of the calm 


Mississippi. 
Then he says of the Negro soldiers returning to their home, 
America : 


We are returning from war! Tens of thousands of black men were 
drafted into a great struggle. For bleeding France and what she means 
and has meant to us and humanity and against the threat of German race 
arrogance, we fought gladly and to the last drop of blood; for America 
and her highest ideals, we fought in far-off hope; for the dominant 
southern oligarchy entrenched in Washington, we fought in bitter resigna- 
tion. For the America that represents and gloats in lynching, disfranchise- 
ment, caste, brutality and devilish insult—for this, in the hateful upturn- 
ing and mixing of things, we were forced by vindictive fate to fight, also. 

But to-day we return! We return from the slavery of uniform which 
the world’s madness demanded us to don. We stand again to look America 
squarely in the face. We sing: This country of ours, despite all its better 
souls have done and dreamed, is yet a shameful land. 

It lynches . . . it disfranchises its own citizens . . . it encourages ignor- 
ance... it steals from us. . . it insults us. . . . 

This is the country to which we Soldiers of Democracy return. This is 
the fatherland for which we fought! But it is owr fatherland. It was 
right for us to fight. The faults of owr country are our faults. Under 
similar circumstances we would fight again. But by the God of Heaven, 
we are cowards and jackasses if now that war is over we do not marshal 
every ounce of our brain and brawn to fight a sterner, longer, more unbend- 
ing battle against the forces of hell in our own land. 
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We return. 
We return from fighting. 


We return fighting. 
Make way for Democracy! We saved it in France, and by the Great 


Jehovah, we will save it in the United States of America, or know the 
reason why. 

This is the style and a characteristic clarion call of the new 
leader. It is dangerous as a volcano in eruption is dangerous, 
and like that of a volcano it is natural fire. It is of little use 
criticising or reproving a Vesuvius—for Vesuvius is the escape- 
vent of vast subterranean ferment. 

Booker Washington believed in non-resistance and Christian 
development. He said the best argument in favour of a Negro 
was that he could do something with his hands. He worked his 
whole life with never-tiring devotion for his race. 


I hope to shout Glory when this world is a-fire, 
And I don’t feel noways tired— 


he loved to sing. His life was prophetical in a way, and like a 
prophet who has passed, he is remembered by all coloured men 
and women. His portrait hangs on hundreds of thousands of 
cabin-walls. He was the first Principal of that college of self-help 
—Tuskegee Institute. Robert Moton is his successor, and carries 
on in the same quiet and devoted way. He also will do much for 
his people. But one cannot but reflect that the real leaders have 
now become the fighters. White men the world over understood 
and appreciated the work of the former. They do not understand 
that by their own acts they have stopped the progress of such 
leaders and given the power into the hands of the fighters. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 











TRE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BEYOND THE MIGHT OF ROME 


THE sunset of an autumn day in the year A.D. 116 was drawing 
on apace. A small company of men stood together on the shore 
where the waters of the Persian Gulf opened out before them. 
The low scrub of the land, the mud walls of the native village 
behind them, the desolate foreshore, all glittered in the haze. 
Foremost of the group the Roman Emperor Trajan, a man of 
commanding stature, toil-furrowed forehead, and keen glance, 
erect and soldierly for all the weight of his advancing years, looked 
frowning out over the sea. At his side there waited a white-robed 
native sheikh. Grouped behind him were the officers and attend- 
ants of the Imperial staff. 

The third year of the long war was nearing its end. Three 
years’ campaigning had brought Trajan to the shores of the Gulf, 
driving the Parthian, Rome’s immemorial foe, before him, in 
panic flight at the last. Three years since, the rival Emperor, 
Chosroes, had roused the sleeping Roman lion in his distant 
lair in Italy by sending a Parthian princeling to seize on the 
throne of Armenia in defiance of Rome’s approval. Thereby 
Chosroes had torn up the treaty, now of fifty years’ standing, 
which forbade such usurpation and thereby ensured precarious 
peace. It was a rash, insensate act. For seven years now, the 
warrior Emperor Trajan had rested quietly in Italy since his 
return from the second Dacian war. Old age seemed creeping 
on to have him in its grip. But the Parthian’s insult had proved 
as a trumpet-call to a rejoicing war-steed. When such the need, 
sixty years of toil-spent life meant little to a Roman. 

From Italy the Emperor had hastened at once to Antioch, 
brushing away contemptuously the offers of redress which met him 
at Athens on the journey, sent him by an already terrified foe. 
From Antioch he led his troops against the enemy in wrath. This 
time there should be no compromise. Nothing any longer should 
stay the Romans’ eastward march. Now at last and finally, 
the Empire of the Orient should also belong to Rome. 

But Trajan was no mean strategist, and it had been determined 
to make sure conquest by stages. In the spring of a.p. 114 the 
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Romans had marched from Antioch first by the great north road 
to Satala. There the Emperor had held a Durbar for native 
chiefs and princes, his vassal allies from the Caucasus. Thence 
crossing the Armenian frontier he had followed the ancient high- 
way eastwards to Elegeia, a few miles short of Erzerim. Here 
the Parthian lord of the land vainly offered submission, if he 
might keep his new-won crown. ‘Trajan declared in armed 
assembly Arinenia to be now for ever Roman land. ‘ And thus,’ 
writes the chronicler, ‘in this year he took the whole land of 
Armenia.’ With this annexation had ended the war’s first year. 

The left flank of the invading column thus secured from risk 
of attack through the passes over the southern Armenian moun- 
tain rampart, the Roman Army next spring crossed the Euphrates 
from Syria and marched eastwards by Edessa to Nisibis. Thence 
the Emperor sent on his cavalry to clear the way for his legions 
advancing south-east to Singara and its hills. Sixty miles beyond, 
the Roman Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force had at last reached 
the river Tigris opposite the deserted site of Nineveh. Here 
it halted. Over the river lay a hostile land, in the angle between 
the greater Zab and the Tigris, stretching up northwards to 
the mountains of Armenia, eastwards to the great ‘edge’ 
of the rampart of Persia. Here in modern Kurdistan the prince 
of the land, vassal to Chosroes, defied the Romans, and the Arab 
nomad warriors of the Mosul district had swarmed over the river 
to join the foe. A plucky Roman centurion, Sentius by name, 
had carried to the enemy Trajan’s missive claiming submission. 
He had not returned. The Emperor declared the land between 
Euphrates and Tigris, his second annexation, Mesopotamia, now 
a Roman province. But winter and the river stayed his further 
advance. The army went into winter-quarters and Trajan 
returned to Antioch, where the famous and terrible earthquake 
of the 13th of December had caused him greater peril of his life 
than had hitherto the darts of the enemy. 

Then the third year of the war, that annus mirabilis a.p. 116, 
had surely been the ending of the whole matter. During the 
winter the craftsmen of Nisibis had been busy building boats for 
the spring campaign from the forests of their neighbourhood and 
wagons for their transport. Here, so far removed, lay yet the 
woods nearest the army on the barren Tigris’ banks. Trajan 
reached the town once more from Antioch early in the year. The 
boats were placed upon the wagons, and the whole force in escort 
moved as rapidly as the transport allowed to the river. Thrusting 
over it upon the boats, the Romans quickly had overrun Kurdistan. 
In a few weeks, the third new province, ‘ Assyria,’ had been 
added to the Roman Empire. And yet the most gladdening 
triumph of all had been the rescue of brave Sentius from his 
captivity. 
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With redoubled energy and gathered momentum the Emperor 
had-then swept down the river Tigris on his main objective, the 
Parthian capital Ctesiphon. Accompanying the line of march 
his faithful boats had borne the commissariat, and ferried the 
troops over intervening streams. The cowardly Chosroes lost 
all heart and struck never a single blow. Leaving in Ctesiphon 
alike all his treasure and his daughter he had fled dismayed to 
the distant Persian hills. Trajan entered the city as victor, and 
‘ Parthia Capta ' crowned the Roman’s triumph. 

Thereupon, in the late autumn days, the Emperor had pressed 
on down stream, past many a site of later fame. Kut-el-Amara, 
Ali Gharbi, Amara, Qurna, Basra, Muhammerah, lay now behind 
him. Once, in the Shatt-el-Arab district, he had been hardly 
rescued by its native sheikh from ‘the violence of a storm and 
the surging tide of ocean.’ And now at last as the autumn day 
drew near its close the Emperor stood gazing over the waters of 
the Gulf, his work of conquest surely ended, his three years’ cam- 
paigning crowned by victory complete. Never yet had Roman 
Emperor attained so great a sovereignty. 

The rays of the setting sun lit up the sail of a vessel slowly 
moving away down the Gulf, towards the unknown south. 

Trajan turned to the quiet native who stood beside him. 

‘For what land is that ship bound?’ he asked. 

‘ For India, Lord,’ replied the other. 

India! Dark-skinned envoys from that land had visited the 
Emperor’s wondering Court at Rome. The tales, the very names, 
of its distant shores had long since entranced him. Could he 
not see them for himself? Alexander had shown the way. Could 
not the Roman achieve all and more than all the Macedonian had 
won? 

The Emperor’s thoughts leapt forward, but then backwards 
once again, back to the long-flung line of little garrisons across 
the stretch of desert, back to the distant home-land, Italy. 

‘India!’ he muttered, ‘assuredly I too would have fared 
against yon Indians had I still been young. I have not Alexander’s 
youth.’ 

He fell silent again, and his staff looked on curiously. In 
that bitter moment of renunciation there rose on a sudden other 
scenes before his eyes. Once again he seemed to see the black 
forest-clad Carpathian heights, the trackless mountains, the foam- 
ing rivers, the crags, castles, and walled forts in that northern 
land of Dacia. The still waters of the Persian Gulf, the slowly 
darkening sky, he saw no more. Once again there rang in his 
ears the frenzied battle-cries of the furious natives. Once again 
he exulted in the stark stubborn fighting, rode trampling over 
the prostrate, avenged the torments of unhappy Roman captives. 
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And next there came before his vision the sight of that vast land 
beyond the broad turbid rushing Danube, resting at last in the 
peace which he, Trajan, had won for it, its woods and meadows 
shining in the sun, a green land of pasture and of plenty, of 
quiet clearings in the forest, of merry hunting over the dark hills. 
Along both sides of the drowsy village street the blue wood-smoke 
was rising in the quiet air; the veteran, scarred by his many 
wars, his weapons laid aside, his day’s toi] on his new-given farm 
ended, sat with wife and children by the fireside, dreaming of 
his Emperor, the Captain-General of the legions, who had 
bestowed, on him this repose at last for his life’s ending, and 
on Rome this gloriaus new rich province reaching northwards into 
the unknown beyond the mightiest river of Europe. Trajan once 
more that autumn evening looked upon his work. 

The cloud passed from his eyes. The sail had vanished in the 
gathering mists of evening. The laughter of playing children 
sounded no longer in his ears. 

He turned to a Roman on the Staff : 

‘Write,’ said the Emperor, ‘ write to the Senate at Rome that 
Trajan has reached farther than Alexander, aye, beyond 
Alexander’s conquests. Let them understand it if they can.’ 

For a while he again stood silent. In the east a star shone 
redly. Then he called his officers to him. 

‘To-morrow, Sirs,’ he said, ‘ we go back, this time to Babylon. 
There Alexander died long years ago. In the house of his death 
I will offer sacrifice to him. Thirty and two years old was he 
when he died. Sixty and three are the years I count. Let us do 
so much honour to his splendid youth.’ 


At Babylon, on a day in that same year when the Emperor 
was fixing the customs’ boundary for Rome’s new Eastern Empire, 
there came to him couriers, hurried and distraught. To the north 
the whole land was in a flame of revolt. Scarcely had he passed 
by and his army with him when the natives rose. On his one 
thin line of communications, on the chain of small garrisons guard- 
ing his one passage rearward through Mesopotamia to Syria, the 
Arabs had fallen with sudden fury. Those of his troops who were 
not slain outright escaped from the forts and fled out into the 
encompassing desert, hardly to win, some sorry fragment of 
them, beyond Euphrates to safety once again. More messengers 
hastened in quick succession to Babylon. ‘ Nisibis, sire, is taken’ : 
‘Edessa is sacked’ : ‘None can cross Euphrates any longer at 
Samosata, for Seleucia this side of the ford is in the rebels’ hands. 
We are cut off alike from succour and from retreat.’ 

The soldier Emperor listened undismayed. 

‘What Rome has won, that Rome shall hold,’ he said. As 
night fell, he issued his orders. 
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Under the star-lit sky of that bright Eastern night, the waters 
of the Persian Gulf lay peaceful, unruffled by any wind, un- 
broken by any keel. The very waves died without voice upon its 
shores. Never again should Roman Emperor in triumph cast his 
gaze over that sea.’ 


II 


A bright morning in the early summer of the year A.D. 117 
called all the folk of Antioch out into their streets. The leaves 
on the trees down the long avenues rustling in the merry breeze, 
the water murmuring along its crystal channels by the pathways 
or bubbling gaily up from innumerable hidden founts, the chatter 
of women, the running and jumping of happy children—all made 
glad the crowds of the gayest city of the Roman Empire. - Only 
at the Imperial Palace there reigned quiet, the quiet of alarm, even 
of fear. Rumours of evil tidings just arrived filled every corner 
with gloomy gossip. The Emperor Trajan stayed within, unseen. 
He had summoned his Council for mid-day. For some months 
past, since his return from Ctesiphon, he had been obviously 
ageing fast. How would he endure these new disasters? 

The last half year had indeed changed men’s thoughts con- 
cerning the great Eastern adventure. Not indeed that all the 
gains were as yet lost. In the late autumn of the preceding year 
Trajan from Babylon had hurled his flying columns against the 
rebels in the north. One indeed, under his general Maximus, had 
met with utter ruin, and its chief lay slain. But Trajan’s right 
hand in war, the most brilliant of Rome’s cavalry officers, Quietus, 
had done gallantly. He had stormed, sacked and burnt revolting 
Edessa to the ground and cleared the road back to Syria. On the 
Syrian frontier other Roman columns had crushed the assailants 
and retaken Seleucia. Northern Mesopotamia again lay quiet 
and submissive under the conqueror’s heel. Armenia remained 
peaceful. 

But the Emperor, journeying from Babylon to Ctesiphon again, 
had seen new storm clouds rising darkly in the east amid the 
Persian mountains which covered the heart of the Parthian 
Empire. Here still lurked in retreat the King of Kings. But 
the son and the brother of the fugitive had gathered at last a huge 
army together, and were marching upon their lost capital city. 
It was time to look facts squarely in the face, and no true Roman 
ever failed in this. 

Trajan saw clearly that he enjoyed neither the affection nor 
any real submission on the part of the conquered in Mesopotamia 
where he lay. Only by the continual presence of his legions could 
he still hold the land and keep open his long thin line of com- 

1 Severus and Julian both turned back from Ctesiphon, 
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munications. At any moment those legions might be needed else- 
where. How should he replace them; how even recruit their 
strength? Nor even was there money in the Treasury to main- 
tain the expeditionary force for long. The new-won land was 
worthless and brought in no returns. Armenia indeed and the 
northern Mesopotamian strip from Syria to the Tigris he would 
still retain. How might the Roman lightly abandon to the 
vengeance of their former overlord princes and peoples who had 
trusted in Rome’s might and put reliance upon the spoken word 
of Rome’s Emperor? But the land from Mosul to the Gulf, and 
all beyond the Tigris he must abandon. 

But not to an exultant enemy. Here at least diplomacy and 
arms together could win some parting triumph. By offers sent 
secretly from Ctesiphon Trajan had lured the younger Parthian 
prince from allegiance to his father and from loyalty to his race. 
So by night he and his men came to the Roman camp. On the 
morrow the joint armies had marched out, fallen upon the dimin- 
ished army of the enemy, and routed it utterly. Chosroes’ 
brother lay dead upon the field of battle. The foemen melted 
away eastwards. The young prince received at Trajan’s hands 
the reward of treachery and was bidden rule as King at Ctesiphon, 
vassal to Rome, bound to obedience alike by interest and by fear. 
Nor had he long joy of his traitorous greed. 

Then Trajan wrote letters from Ctesiphon to his faithful 
Senate in far-off Rome. 

‘This land,’ wrote the Emperor, ‘is vast and limitless. It 
lies at an immeasurable distance from Rome. Let us give it to 
the keeping of a king who shall be subject to the Roman power.’ 

It was a bulletin of a changed note indeed, but there were none 
to challenge its wisdom or its honesty. The puzzled Fathers had 
hastened to reply. ‘Let the Emperor do all things as he pleased 
and thought it best for Rome.’ 

Then Trajan and every Roman soldier in the land had marched 
away northwards up the Tigris, bound for Singara. Sixty odd 
miles south of Singara one walled Arab city, Hatra,? had closed 
its gates and defied them. The Emperor halted to take ven- 
geance. But everything went wrong. His assaulting troops 
were hurled back discomfited from the walls. Himself was nearly 
smitten by an arrow as he rode too near the defences. Now wild 
storms of hail and thunder lashed their heads. Now the cruel 
sun blazed down upon the fainting troops, scarce finding brackish 
water to relieve their thirst. Flies, the flies of the Mesopotamian 
desert, settled down in swarms upon all they ate and drank, filling 
all things living with misery. In the encompassing waste was 


2 The modern el-Hadr. Septimius Severus made two vain attempts to take 
the town in A.D. 199 and 200. 
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neither fuel nor fodder. Hatra lay in the land they were for ever 
leaving and Fortune had deserted the eagles of Rome. Trajan 
raised the siege and marched northwards once again. The proud 
little city stayed inviolate. Eighty or more years should pass, 
and again it should hurl the Roman legions back in ruinous defeat 
from its unconquerable walls. 

And so once more the Romans came to Syria and Antioch. 
The long campaign was ended. ‘Principis ad triumphum 
decedentis,’ writes the chronicler bitingly, ‘ haudquaquam secura 
nec incruenta regressio.’ Nor was Trajan ever himself to cele- 
brate that triumph amid the shouting crowds of Rome. 

Yet after the winter’s rest it may be that the Emperor’s 
thoughts turned eastwards once more. Then the tidings of new 
disaster came to him in his palace at Antioch. 

The Jews had risen. In Egypt, in Cyrene, in Cyprus, this 
accursed people, as the Romans regarded them, was wreaking 
hideous vengeance upon its peaceful, unarmed, helpless neigh- 
bours. A thousand years of civilisation seemed not to have 
changed the Jews’ passions. Two centuries of Roman rule 
had taught them neither pity nor prudence. With no chance 
of success for their enterprise, with no thought in their 
minds save for murder and mutilation, with the cunning and 
mercilessness of beasts of prey superadded to the malignity of 
fanatics, these worshippers of Jehovah with insensate and canni- ~ 
bal ferocity were torturing, plundering, murdering. Such were 
the tales of horror which now spread through the Roman world. 
In Roman Egypt no single life was safe from Jewish fury outside 
the fortified cities of Thebes and Alexandria. In Cyrene—so the 
tidings came—the Jews were actually bathing in the blood and 
feasting on the flesh of their victims. Here, as also in Cyprus, 
in each land alike, they had slain well nigh a quarter of a million 
of the inhabitants. And in northern Mesopotamia itself, in the 
very track of the returning legions, the Jews were stirring in 
sympathy with their co-religionists in the west.* 

So terrible a Roman vengeance was presently to follow that 
the sea from Nile’s mouths to Cyprus should, said the rabbinical 
tradition, be red with the blood of Jewish slain. But Trajan at 
Antioch saw only too well that the rising spelt the final doom 
of his Eastern enterprise. His two most famous generals were 
sent at once against the insurgents. The one purged northern 
Mesopotamia completely of its Jewish inhabitants, the other 
crushed the revolt in Egypt and in Africa, heaping both lands 
high with Jewish dead. But to the Emperor himself, tarrying 
still at Antioch, now on this summer day came still more messen- 


3 Dio Cassius gives these and other horfible details, doubtless reproducing 
the belief current at the time in Rome. 
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gers of disaster. Moors in Africa, Sarmatians on the Danube, 
Brigantes in Britain, all had seized the commion chance and were 
attacking the Empire. From the Atlantic to the Black Sea, from 
Yorkshire to the Nile, the clouds hung heavy over the Romans, 
shot through with lurid fire. 

‘We return at once to Rome,’ said the Emperor gravely to 
his Council at Antioch. 

That summer night Trajan lay restless in his palace. To 
him, half waking, half sleeping, there came a memory or a dream. 

The Emperor saw himself in Rome, once more upon that day 
when at the head of his resplendent cavalry he was riding towards 
the city gate to lead his army forth to the Eastern war. And on 
a sudden as he rode a woman broke through the shouting crowd 
and seized his horse’s bridle. 

‘Lord Trajan,’ cried the woman, ‘ avenge me on the murderers 
of my son.’ 

‘ Wait, woman,’ said the Emperor, ‘ wait till I return.’ 

‘And how, my Lord,’ said she, ‘ if thou dost not return?’ 

The old Emperor turned uneasily upon his couch in the palace 
at Antioch: The dream wavered, flickered, then again his own 
and the woman’s figures stood out clearly, surrounded by a mist 
of faces. 

‘He who comes after me,’ said the Emperor, ‘ will do thee 
justice.’ 

‘How,’ answered she, ‘ wil] that other’s good deed profit thee 
if thou art all unmindful of thine own?’ 

Then the dreamer saw the Imperial figure dismount. 

‘Comfort thee now,’ said Trajan to the woman, ‘I come to 
do my duty before I go, as justice and pity bid me.’ 

The Emperor awoke. ‘ Yes,’ he muttered, ‘I did avenge her 
before I rode from Rome.’ 

A servant entered the room. 

‘ Daybreak, sire,’ he said: ‘the day of return Romewards.’ 

But still the cry seemed ringing in his ears. ‘ How if thou 
dost not return?’ 


III 


The little city of Selinus in West Cilicia, set by the sea on the 
coast road westwards from Antioch 250 miles away, was wrapped 
in a dark stifling heat one August night of this same year, A.D. 117. 
The folds of darkness seemed to gather thickest and most 
ominously-upon a large tent pitched hard by the margin of the 
sea-and the motionless guards who surrounded it. At the entrance 
of the tent a cavalry officer stood silently. Inside, a thick curtain 
separated off the inner and larger portion of the tent. A few 
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lamps threw a dim light on the canvas of the outer part, where 
a few attendants rested waiting. 

The curtain was pushed aside, and through the opening there 
came from the inner tent the stately figure of the Empress Plotina. 
The curtain fell noiselessly back into its place behind her. 

* Bring in the officer,’ she said. 

Into his hand she placed a sealed dispatch. 

* Hasten, you and your escort,’ said she, ‘and carry this to 
Hadrian, governor of Syria, at Antioch. Let your speed be 
urgent.’ 

The officer saluted and hurried out. The noise of galloping 
horse died away in the stillness eastwards, where the faintest 
light of dawn was showing. The Empress turned to the waiting 
attendants. 

‘Trajan your Emperor,’ said she, ‘is sorely ill. In these 
letters he sends message of adoption as his son and heir to Hadrian, 
his kinsman. He commands this to be known, and summons 
the new Caesar hither.’ 

‘Hadrian!’ whispered one servant to his fellow: ‘she was 
always fond of him.’ 

Plotina moved to re-enter the inner tent, when suddenly there 
came hurrying through the curtain a young man, the Emperor’s 
favourite lictor, Phaidimus. 

‘Trajan is already dead,’ he murmured; yet his voice, un- 
controlled for terror, seemed to pass echoing out into the night ; 
‘dead ere he signed the deed.’ 

The Empress gazed at him coldly and steadily, with a gaze 
as of one menacing. His eyes fell and his face grew pale. 

Plotina entered the inner tent. 

‘Trajan is already dead,’ whispered the gossips through the 
town. 

The sun sprang up through the mists of morning. 


Three days later, a short funeral procession moved towards the 
city cemetery outside the gate. The curious townsfolk peered 
at the deep-cut letters on the new tomb there, ‘M. Ulpius 
Phaidimus.’ 

‘He did not outlive his’ master long,’ they muttered. ‘ She 
knew,’ chuckled the crones, and nodded one to another. 


It was still August, when a bearded man, travel-stained and 
soldierly, some forty or more years of age, rode slowly through 
the hushed streets of Selinus to a house on the harbour side. 
There he dismounted and asked for the Empress Plotina. 

She greeted him gravely. 
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‘ Trajan,’ said the Empress, ‘is dead. You, Hadrian, his son, 
are Emperor.’ 

He straightened himself a little, but said nothing. 

‘ What of the army,’ she asked, ‘and of yon lands beyond the 
river?’ 

‘The legions,’ he answered sombrely, ‘are mine; there is 
money enough for a double gift to each man. The Jews are still 
in wild revolt. Chosroes is already back at Ctesiphon. Only the 
Euphrates line and the old Syrian frontier can any longer be 
held by Rome.’ 

‘ What of the generals then?’ asked Plotina doubtfully. 

‘ Will Trajan’s staff endure so great a disgrace?’ 

‘ No disgrace,’ he answered, ‘ to a soldier to bow to military 
necessity. And verily the generals have their hands full else- 
where.’ 

Then Hadrian’s cheek flushed on a sudden. 

* And who dare stay my hand? *he added. ‘ Let him, if there 
be any such, abide the issue.’ 

‘ What will they say in Rome?’ the Empress asked. 

Then first the new Emperor smiled grimly. 

‘Senate or People?’ he asked. 

‘ The Fathers first,’ she said. 

‘An ounce of flattery and the customary promises,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Have you been so long absent from Rome? Do you 
not remember how they cringe? And not one single courtly poet 
left to sing the glories of the conqueror ! ’ 

Plotina laughed. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘and now, last of all, the People?’ 

‘ What do they care?’ he answered, this time bitterly enough. 
‘What do they care for Rome, Rome’s fame, Rome’s conquests? 
Food and games! And, should any fret, more food, more games! 
They do no service in our armies. If they want news of war, the 
snug and comfortable rabble, let them hear that the very name 
of Jerusalem is blotted out and its site desolate. Let that serve 
them for a morning’s gossip in their warrens. What care they? 
Games and food! Look what I now surrender. Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Assyria, Parthia, all are lost to Rome. Food and 
games! What care the People?’ 


And the lands had peace thirty years. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
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Wao tet THe ‘ GorBen’ EscaPu? 
; To the Editor of the Nuyermenta Cm ‘rury. 


Srz,—In an able and dispassionate appreciation of the escape of the 
Goeben—appearing in your issue of this month—your . ributor gives 
the weight of his name to a widely prevailing impression wiiich I would 
beg leave to correct. 

Referring to the Official Naval History of the War, as the main s9urce 
for the facts of the case, he says ‘ As regards this incident it has evidently 
been heavily censored.’ That such an impression is natural I do not deny, 
but it is entirely untrue. I was given the freest possible access to the 
secret files which contain the telegrams that passed between the Admiralty 
and the Admiral, as well as to the instructions, logs, and the rest, and 
from these sources a narrative was constructed to the best of my ability. 
After being tested for accuracy of detail by senior officers who were engaged 
in the operations, it was submitted to the Admiralty, and, after careful 
examination, returned to me, with a few suggestions as to the wording of 
certain passages. Beyond this no ‘censoring’ took place and the tenor 
of the comments remained unchanged. 

The narrative was not censored at all, nor was any telegram relating to 
operations ignored or misrepresented in the text. 

In regard to this episode—and indeed to the whole volume—I can only 
look upon the Admiralty ‘censoring,’ such as it was, as frank assistance 
in securing an accurate, full and impartial record of what occurred. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Juuian D. Consett. 

P.S.—The credit for the Gloucester incident should be given to Captain 
Howard Kelly, not ‘Kennedy,’ which appears to be a misprint in the 
article. 

3 Hans Crescent, S.W. 1. 
October 15, 1920. 


The Editor of TH# NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








